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Art.  I.  The  Ilistnn/  of  the  Otifriii  avd  First  Ten  Vearf  of  the  British 
nnd  Foreis^n  Bible  Societf/,  liythc  Rov.  John  Owen,  A.M,  Rector 
of  Pajrlesham,  iS:c.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  IKiG.  Price  1/.  ii. 
Hatchard.  1816. 

There  may  proUahly  he  some  iiulividiials  amon*^  tlieronlial 
approvers  of  the  Hritisli  ami  Eoreii^n  Hihle  Society,  ulio 
arpincliiUMl  to  think  that  the  tone  in  Mhicli  its  aehiev(*ments 
have  br(*n  celehrated,  has  been  rather  loo  mai'nilie,  ami  that 
cxjicctttlions  liorderin";  somewhat  on  the  romantic,  have  been 
(‘nterlaiiied,  with  res|H'ctto  its  tendency  and  results.  'Phis,  how- 
i'ver,  is  not  our  own  opinion,  as  we  shall  jiresently  have  occasion 
to  shew;  but  wc  should  not  be  surprised,  were  we  to  discover 
that  a  Itdin”^  of  this  kind  is  hecorninc^  rather  general  innon^  a 
certain  (Icscription  of  persons,  who  find  themselves  unable  to 
^Ylnpalhi/e  with  the  enthusiasm  sometimes  displayed  on  its 
iiiniversaries .  We  have  lon^  appreheiuhMl,  that  •alter  the 
excitation  of  novelty  shall  have  somewhat  suhsiiled,  ami  the 
irdour  of  controversy  shall  have  spent  itself,  a  sort  of  re-aetion 
orreflux  of  feeling  will  take  place,  and  that  the  public  miml, 
iBcapuhle  of  a  lon^-sustained  etVort  of  wakeful  attention  to  one 
object,  how  i^reat  soever  its  inus^nitude,  will  naturally  relapse 
into  the  mood  of  <|uiescent  approbation.  It  is  a  remarkable 
‘irciimstance,  that  this  elVect  did  not  lont;  since  take  place,  lint 
<b4t,  on  the  contrary,  during  thirteen  years,  the  interest  excited 
by  the  Institution,  has  been  progressively  rising,  till  the  system 
•Mfhas  acquired  a  t^randeur  of  extent  and  a  mechanical  power, 
dill  ensure  its  permanence,  and  constitute  it  altogether  a  ])lic- 
nomenon  in  society. 

Certainly,  the  first  view  of  the  vast  elevation  and  simple 
•fchiteclure  of  this  noble  Institution,  is  sufficiently  imposing,  to 
justify  an  enthusiastic  expression  of  admiration*.  We  are  rather 
*®unear,  perhaps,  in  point  of  time  and  situation,  to  receive  the 
fall  efleet.  Fifty  years  hence,  31r.  Owen’s  History  will  be  far 
*uore  interesting,  in  the  perusal,  than  at  the  present  |)eriod  ;  anti 
^ut  minuteness  of  detail,  which,  to  readers  well  actpiainted 
the  recent  circumstances,  may  seem  rather  insipid,  will 
VoL.Vll  N.S.  2L 
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acquire  propriety  and  iin|M)riance.  To  a  religious  fortify 
however,  the  Society  must  appear  under  a  more  advantigeoiH 
aspect,  and  in  what  may  be  considered  its  proper  light.  He 
will  estimate  it,  not  according  to  the  indefinite  panegyrics  of 
some  of  its  anniversary  eulogists,  who  do  not  always  eihibit 
the  Institution  in  its  genuine  character,  but  as,  when  stripped  of 
every  extrinsic  decoration,  it  must  appear  to  a  reflecting  and  pioo> 
mind  ;  as  being  in  its  nature,  the  noblest  scheme  of  unirmil 
lienevolence,  by  which,  since  the  first  propagation  of  the  Goopri, 
it  has  ever  been  the  ha])pincss  of  individuals  to  do  honour  to 
their  religion,  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  their  country  abovf 
all  other  nations  ;  and  in  its  results,  the  most  eflicacious  melhotl 
by  far,  of  advancing  Christianity,  that  has  ever  been  deviMii. 
‘  When  i  read  your  letter,’  writes  Professor  Druck,  of  WUrtem. 
berg,  in  reply  to  an  otlicial  application  from  the  Society,  iu  the 
year  180-1,  ^  1  could  not  help  thinking  the  English  are  the  dum 
^  distinguisheil  people  in  the  world.’  *  This  is  one  iDstiorf 

*  among  many,’  said  the  Chaplain  to  the  Swedish  Kinbtsty, 
ill  reference  to  the  grateful  expression  of  the  poor  Dalecarliaib, 
^  how  this  Society  endears  to  the  nations  abroad,  the  Britbb 
^  name, — how  it  gathers  blessings  from  all  quarters  on  the  iolu- 

*  bitants  of  this  highly-favoured  island.’  ^  As  to  myself/ 
writes  the  venerable  Antistes  Hess,  of  Zurich,  to  Lord  Tei^- 
mouth,  ^  permit  an  old  man  to  speak  a  little  of  himself,  1  hair, 
‘  from  my  very  youth  up,  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  two 
^  countries,  in  preference  to  all  others,  namely,  Palestine  aud 
^  Britain  ;  the  former,  on  account  of  its  having  been  tlie  scene 
^  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  the  miracles  of  our 

*  l^rd  ;  aud  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  inhabitants,  wtu^ 

*  have  rendered  themselves  so  illustrious  in  the  cause  of  Christ!* 

*  aiiity  in  general,  and  in  that  of  the  Bible  in  particular.’  *  I 
‘  cannot  conclude  this  Report,’  writes  the  Rev.  Dr.  SteinkopH 
from  the  Continent,  *  without  distinctly  stating,  that  during  tbr 

*  whole  tour,  (in  the  progress  of  which  1  experienced  iiiioy 

*  most  affecting  proofs  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  which  1 
‘  pray  God  to  reward,)  I  have  been  frequently  charged  bv 
‘  individuals  and  whole  bodies — by  pious  Christians  meeting 
‘  in  small  private  circles — as  well  as  by  large  public  asseinbliw; 
‘  by  some  princes  and  by  many  of  their  subjects — to 

‘  their  united  and  most  lively  thanks  to  the  British  nation  in 
‘  ^neral,  and  to  the  Society  1  had  the  honour  of  represcntiig 
‘  ill  particular,  for  that  truly  Christian  generosity  which,  wit" 
‘  equal  readiness,  hastened  to  the  binding  up  of  the  wotw^ 

*  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  war,  and  to  the  healing  of  w 

*  more  dangerous  diseases  of  the  mind.  I  still  hear  the  veo^' 
‘  able  Landgrave  of  Hesse  llomburg,  expressing  his  thtf 

‘  for  what  has  been  done  for  his  impoverished  subjects,  with  * 
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‘  warmlli  of  feelinj^  which  reflects  the  hi^liest  honour  on  hiin- 
*  self:  aiiH  «till  I  t'aii  fig^ure  to  myself  tlic  ap^il  Princess  of 
(  Anbalt  Dessau,  in  the  act  of  prononnctn^:^  her  benethction  on 
‘  tbojs*  friends  of  Go<l  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  whose 
‘  benevolence  is  conflnecl  to  neither  country  nor  party ;  hut 
<  embraces  tlie  interest  of  the  whole  human  race.* 

There  is  surely  ample  sco|x»  for  the  expansion  of  tlie  feelinga 
into  enthusiasm,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  results  which 
have  already  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
Immense  pros])ects  whicU  are  o)>enin^,  as  the  scene  of  future 
euterprise.  Hut  in  every  tiling  in  which  the  ag^ency  of  man  is  • 
implicated,  there  will  arise  many  circumstances,  to  j)revent  the 
fierclseof  that  enthusiasm  which  the  object  in  itseli  is  adapted 
to  excite.  That  plan  w  hich,  in  the  abstract  view  first  presented 
to  the  imus^nation,  wore  the  appearance  of  simplicity  and 
^deur,  when  surveyed  in  actual  o))eration,  is  seen  a8Sociate<l 
with  the  actinias  of  human  ini|>erfection  and  littleness.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  very  distinct  and  very  steady  percejJtion  of  the  final 
ol^ectof  exertion,  not  to  have  the  appropriate  feelinp*  of  ardent 
interest  and  hope  somewhat  modified,  if  not  interrupted,  by  the‘ 
imcon^enial  nature  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  in  part  the 
work  is  to  he  carrie<l  forward.  The  character  of  the  means  is 
s^Mom  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  unmingled  compla- 
(fnev. 

•  _ 

To  the  acts,  indeed,  of  the  Committee  and  Secretaries  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  we  believe  that  nothing  short  of 
fotire  approbation  is  strictly  due.  We  know  of  no  one  instance  in 
which  they  have  ever  deviated  from  the  most  faithful,  and  judicious, 
tnd impartial  discharge  of  their  important  trust;  and  what  is 
more,  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  ever  watchful  malig-  ' 
nity  of  the  opponents  of  the  Society,  has  brought  a  charge,  or  even  ' 
a  suspicion  against  them,  relative  to  the  actual  manage- 
•owtof  its  concerns,  or  to  tlie  strict  adherence  which  has  been 
'uaintaiiied  to  those  principles  on  which  the  institution  was 
J^Ublishcd.  Whatever  handle  the /cal  or  the  indiscretion  of' 
'Is  friends  and  promoters  may  have  given  to  invidious  remark,* 
’iic  Bible  Society  itself  stamis  perfei*tl y  clear  of  the  offence.  If, 
^^|«rd’ore,  any  thing  that  may  thus  externally  attach  to  tlie  So- 
ws  a  (rirciimstance  of  its  progress,  not  a  vice  in  thes^’stem, 
by  any  individual,  made  a  pretence  for  a  relaxation  ol  cxer- 
^»or  a  tacit  withdrawment  of  co-operation  in  reference  to  tlie 
?wioral  object,  we  may  he  well  assured,  that  that  individual  is 
H  exoneratetl  from  heavy  culpability  on  that  account,  hut  has 
to  suspect  the  simplicity  of 4iis  own  motives. 

It  has  not  been  iinusudl  for  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Bible 
^^ty,  to  indulge,  without  tiie  license  of  inspiration,  in  pretlic- 

bordering  on  the  boldness  of  poetry,  respecting  the  con- 
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sequences  wlilcli  were  to  result  from  its  institution  ;  and  tli<. 
upparent  failure  of  some  of  these  predictions  may  perhaps  ha>(> 
been  mistaken  for  a  partial  failure  of  success,  as  respects  tk> 
object  of  the  Institution  itself.  The  enthusiasm  of  some  well, 
incaniiif^  persons,  has  led  them  t(»  (lescribe  the  era  of  the  Biblf 
Society,  as  the  dawn  of  millennial  concord  and  holiness,  md 
mankind  have  bee!i  complimented  on  the  attainment  of  a  degnv 
of  intellectual  li^lit  and  moral  perfection,  to  which,  in  fact,  tin*^ 
have  made  no  visible  approximation.  These  predictions,  to  sa\ 
the  least  of  them,  are  highly  injudicious.  There  is  ii  class  of  meil, 
^upon  whom  tiiey  are  calculated  to  have  the  eifect  of  unmeaning 
puerilities ;  to  awake  in  their  minds  an  undue  proportion,  per¬ 
haps,  of  displeasure,  because  they  are  men  unaccustomed  to  sur¬ 
render  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  so  amiable  a  credulitv,  and 
are  therefore  apt  to  resent,  as  though  it  were  a  designed  attempt 
to  impose  upon  their  understanding,  the  splendid  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  which  the  language  of  Scripture  is  sometimes  ill-eiiiploved 
to  establish. 

The  tendency  of  the  Bible  Society  wc  believe  to  be  that  of  un- 
iiiingled  good  :  so  excellent  arc  its  incidental  and  indirect  cflccts 
on  society,  that  the  very  means  partake  of  the  choraetor  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  benefit,  independently  of  tlnnr  subserviency  to  the  ultimate 
object.  The  occasion  which  it  aflords  for  the  expression  of  mu¬ 
tual  charity  and  good  v^ill,  on  the  part  of  (Miristians  of  differiD;: 
sentiments  and  interests  on  subordinate  |)oints,  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  one  admirable  feature  of  the  system  ;  but  hfC' 
again  some  degree  of  mistake  as  to  the  fact,  has  naturally  enough 
connected  itself  with  some  unreasonableness  of  expectation. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  narrating  the  circumstances  attending  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Society,  represents  his  own  emotions  at  wit¬ 
nessing  the  harmonions  co-operation  of  Christians  of  diflerent 
denominations,  to  he  such  as  he  would  not  attempt  to  describe.. 

‘  Surrounded  bv  a  multitude  of  Christians,  whose  doctrinal  and 
ritual  diffferencea  bad  for  ages  kept  them  asunder,  and  who  had  beer 
taught  to  regard  each  other  with  a  sort  of  pious  estrangement,  or  n- 
ther  of  consecrated  hostility  ;  and  reflecting  on  the  object  and  ihf 
cud  which  had  brought  thenv  so  harmoniously  together ;  he  fell  an 
imprcMlon,  wliich  the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years  had  scarcely  di¬ 
minished,  and  which  no  length  of  time  will  entirely  remove.  The 
scene  was  new  ;  nothing  analogous  to  it  had  perhaps  been  exhibited 
before  the  public  since  Christians  had  begun  to  organize  among  each 
other  the  strife  of  separation,  and  to  carry  into  their  own  camp  ih*^ 
war  which  they  ought  to  have  waged  in  concert  against  the  comiw* 
enemy.  To  the  author  it  appeared  to  indicate  the  dawn  of  a  nc* 
era  in  Christendom  ;  and  to  portend  something  like  the  return^ 
those  auspicious  days,  when  “  the  multitude  of  them  that  believe 
were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul  ;**  and  when,  as  a  consequence  « 
that  union,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  •'  the  Word  of  God  roigbwy 
grew  ant!  prevailed.*  p.  4  t. 
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\\c  have  attended  many  8nbsc(|uent  meetings  of  tlie  kind,  and 
unilbrmly  with  emotions  of  heart-felt  satisfaction  ;  but  wc  can¬ 
not  allow  Mr.  Owen,  as  an  author,  to  bear  us  alon^  witli  the 
impulse  of  his  feelini^s,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  often  suf- 
kted  ourselves  with  delight  to  alonj^  with  him  as  an  elo- 
qufiU  speaker.  The  novelty  of  the  scene  which  he  tlescribes, 
as  awftkim;  these  strong  emotions,  arose  in  a  measure  from  his 
previous  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  British  and  Foreii^n  Bible  Society  was  not  by 
aoy  means  the  first  society  which  was  founded  on  the  catholic 
principle  of  embracing  all  denominations  of  the  religions  world. 
The  Society  for  promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor,  established  in  1750,  has  always  numbered  clergyman 
of  the  Establishmeiit  and  ministers  of  ditferent  communions, 
among  its  managers.  The  London  Missionary  Society  was 
instituted  on  a  similar  plan.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  restricting  our 
reference  to  societies  having  an  expressly  religions  object,  and 
to  the  union  of  Clergymen  and  Dissenting  .Ministers  as  such, 
Jut  the  representation  has  any  correctness.  The  distinguishing 
excellence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  it  ought 
!<•  b(^  clearly  understood,  consists,  not  in  the  novelty  of  its  plan, 
butintlie  disencumhered  simplicity  of  its  object,  which  rendereil 
this  plan  practicable  to  an  extent  to  which  no  previous  plan  had 
ever  been  carried ;  while  its  unequivocal  importance  and 
lational  utility  invited  the  co-operation,  not  only  of  all  denomt- 
Ditions  of  the  religions  public,  but  of  every  well-wisher  to  his 
wintry.  The  Society  did  not  and  could  not  create  the  moral 
lading  which  is  tiie  basis  of  union.  It  sprang  from  that  feeling  ; 
it  was  shaped  by  circumstances  previously  existing  ;  but  inas- 
i»uch  as  it  presented  in  the  object  of  the  liistitnlion  the  dis- 
overy  of  a  neutral  ground  on  which  this  union  could  be  uni- 
'^rsally  realized,  it  seemed  to  {lartake  of  the  nature  of  a  cause, 
shile  it  was  only  a  consequence. 

It  is  however  absurd  to  expect,  that  any  plans  and  schemes 
®f  co-operation,  are  to  have  the  marvellous  etlect  of  transforming 
characters  and  dispositions,  so  as  to  terminate  the  reli- 
?Jou8,  or  rather  political  differences,  which  keep  them  asunder. 
n»e  persons  who  expect  that  any  such  consequences  will  result 
the  Bible  Society,  must  mean,  if  they  reflect  on  what  they 
tft  saying,  that  such  consequences  are  the  genuine  result  of  the 
fnociples  which  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  is  calculated  to 
^iwcraiiiate.  That  the  Bible  is  atleqiiute  to  produce  this  ef- 
we  firmly  believe ;  and  we  are  authorized  to  hope  that, 
l^fwiihstanding  the  very  doubtful  appearances  of  the  present 
the  obstacles  to  the  cordial  union  of  all  good  men,  will  at 
yield  to  the  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
^*ttlie  Church  of  Christ  will  exhibit  an  aspect  more  visibly 
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eonrcsjionclent  witli  the  |)re<rictions  respecting  its  spiritual 
It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  doubted,  wlieiher  evenatthit 
period,  ‘  the  strife  of  separation’  will  alto^^elher  cease  throuj^. 
out  ‘  ChrintendotUy  un(i  the  Church  and  the  World  dwelltoj^. 
ther  ill  peaceful  uniformity.  The  sincere  afleetion  which 
mutually  to  unite  and  characteri/e  the  disciples  of  Christ,  bi 
principle  wholly  distinct  from  the  charity  which  comprehends  all 
mankind.  The  basis  and  the  limitation  of  Christian  union  trr 
laid  ill  an  ai^reement  of  sentiment  respectin:^  the  essential  poiou 
of  religious  belief.  The  sphere  of  benevohMice  extends  beYoud 
the  pale  of  the  Church :  it  tnnbraces  the  circumference  of  tbc 
World. 

Whensoever  these  remote  conseipiences  of  the  Bible  8ofifi\ 
shall  take  place,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  change  will  notbr 
confined  to  the  civil  intercourse  of  Christians  of  difTerent  deno- 
luiiiations  :  it  will  relate  to  the  characters  of  men.  It  will  con¬ 
sist,  not  in  the  charity  that  evaporates  in  a  speech,  or  adjouni?' 
its  operation  with  the  business  of  the  meetin;^  ;  nor  in  any  un¬ 
usual  elevation  of  mind  into  which  the  individual  is  so  far 
surprised,  as  to  have  his  prejudices  borne  down  by  the  tide  of 
emotion  ;  nor  in  any  lei;al  fiction  or  compact,  by  which  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  jealousy  are  for  the  time  bound  over  to  keep  the  |»ence: 
but  ill  a  sense  more  generally  diflused  of  the  nothint^ness  of 
political  distinctions  ;  a  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance  and  niato.<: 
res|M*ct;  in  a  word,  a  greater  conformity  in  Christian  mentotbf 
temper  of  Christ.  Such  a  change  is  a  very  dirt’ereiil  ihinitfron 
a  scheme  of  co-operation  w  hich  may  be  endans^ered  by  a  breid 
of  courtesy,  and  wliicli  reipiircs  that  all  the  nicety  of  jiolitictl  eti- 
({uette,  should  be  observed,  in  order  to  i^uard  a^^aiiist  its  violition 
That  scheme,  how  excellent  soever  in  itself,  how  pleasing 
considered  us  a  fact,  is  not  to  he  mistaken  for  a  elian^e,  orevou 
for  the  si^n  of  a  ehun«;e,  in  the  moral  temper  of  society. 

It  is  not  then  to  he  wondered  at,  that  men  of  sober  habitool 
ohsiTvation,  who  are  conversant  with  facts  of  an  opiKwiledf- 
scription,  and  whose  tempers  have  acquired  a  tincture  of  siwii' 
ness  from  expoi  ieiu*e,  should  he  impatient  at  the  ever-obtnKk* 
/(iiif/rifioiiM  of  (he  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  hifwt 
ellected  the  union  of  all  true  Christians,  and  ushered  in  tb 
dawn  of  a  Millennial  a^e.  It  has  done  nothinc^  of  the  kiotJ 
Whoever  knows  any  tiling  of  the  history  of  the  country,  knov' 
that  (here  have  been  |>eriods,  when  political  and  religious  ptr^ 
ran  miieli  less  hi;;li  than  (hey  have  done,  not  only  for  some 
before,  but  since  ihe  institution  of  the  British  and  Furei^ 
Society  ;  periods  at  which,  with  far  less  of  the  cant  of 
dour,  there  prevailed  far  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 
tolerance.  It  was  not  so  unusual  a  tiling,  fifty  years  •g*>»  . 
^‘piscopal  and  dissenting  ministers  to  be  assoc iateil  togeth^  • 
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nUn>  of  benevolence,  or  in  habits  of  intimacy;  and  it  must  ho 
riinciiibercd  that  there  were  dissenting:  teachers  in  that  day,  who 
Durabered  bishops  ainon*;  their  friendly  corresi>oi\denU<.  It  is 
(loin^  injustice  to  onr  national  character,  to  exalt  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  era,  so  much  at  its  ex|>ense.  The  representation  contained 
in  the  paragraph  we  have  extracted  from  Mr.  Owen’s  History, 
is  in  this  respect  violently  overchar^oil.  Beneficial  changes 
ire,  we  trust,  u:oin^  forward  in  soc*ioty,  to  which  this  noble  In¬ 
stitution  is  adapted  to  he  eminently  subservient  ;  but  nothint'  is 
trained  by  investinsr  splendours  of  a  talisman. 

What  the  British  and  Foreijjn  Bible  Society  has  in  this  coun¬ 
try  actually  eft’oeted,  is,  an  ext4*nsive  combination  of  political 
l»trlics.  This,  it  must  he  owned,  is  a  magnificent  achievement, 
U'causc  it  confers  on  the  Institution  the  character  of  a  national 
work.  Its  elVeet  on  the  minds  of  foreit^n  nations,  is,  it  may  be 
imagined,  considerably  aided  by  this  circumstance.  A  Society, 
iinon^  the  |)atrons  and  presidents  of  which  rank  I  Vinces  of  the 
blood,  the  Chief  Ministers  of  State,  a  respectable  proportion  of 
llie  diirnitaries  of  the  Established  Cliurch,  the  Chancellors  of 
both  Universities,  toilet  tier  with  many  of  the  nobility,  will  una¬ 
voidably  be  identitied  in  other  countries,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of 
the  wretched  faction  by  which  it  is  op|M)sed  in  this,  with  the 
British  Nation  at  lar^c.  We  arc  not  insensible  to  the  important 
advantages  arising  from  the  almost  universal  patronai^e  whicli 
the  Society  has  gained  from  men  of  every  rank  and  every  party; 
aefecl  that  somethin;^  is  gained  by  the  very  reiteration  of  the  act 
of  aniicabie  association.  I'lie  Bible  Society  do<*s  not  afford  the 
ooly  occasion  on  which  men  of  opposite  ))oliticai  sentiments  are 
coalescing  for  the  sake  of  a  common  object;  but  the  ptreuliar 
nature  of  the  ol»jr*ct  to  which  tliis  Society  exclusively  relates, 
readers  it  the  noblest  occasion  on  which  men  can  unite,  since  it 
istts  reli»;ions  beiii'^s,  and  in  the  recoi^nition  of  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  rclif'ious  interests,  that  they  then  coalesce.  In 
this  view  it  was  striklm^  and  gratilyiiit^  to  witness  I^ird 
Costlerea^h  and  .Mr.  >Vhitbrcad  honourably  co-operatin*^  in 
lire  formation  of  the  Westminster  Auxiliary  Society  :  the  sciiti- 
wnU  expressed  by  llie  latter  on  that  occasion,  were  worltiy  of  his 
disiin:»uislieil  ^ood  sense  and  correct  feernif^. 

‘  If  you  were  to  desirct’  said  Mr.  Whitbread,  *  any  evidence 
whether  a  blessing  attends  upon  these  Institutions,  I  w'ould  produce 
to  you  this  fact,  that  we  who  here  assemble,  and  those  who  assemble 

otner  places,  to  promote  the  same  work,  do,  as  it  were,  drop  our 
vorldly  selves,  do  rise  above  ourselves,  to  aspire  to  that  immortality 
^bich  the  word  of  God  doth  preach  and  promise ;  for  all  the  mcct- 
which  I  have  attended,  (and  they  have  been  more  than  one  or 
<*o,)upon  occasioni  like  the  present,  and  all  the  meetings  of  which 
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\  have  I'cavl,  liavc  cxhlbitcii,  (as  1  am  suie  lliis  will  exhibit,)  a  sceoe 
of  iKTlecl  aiul  blessed  unanimity,  without  dissei\tion  or  difference  of 
epiiuon.’  Vi»L  II.  p. 

An  honest  eiithusiaMn  mi^ht  naturally  take  its  rise  from  such  m 
inciiliMd,  luuler  all  the  eiremustances  wliich  ^ave  it  an  imprw. 
sive  interest;  hut  tliat  enthusiasni  must  sadly  have  imposed  upon 
the  judmunent,  if  in  the  mere  concurronee  ol  tlie  leailers  of  two 
iival  pnlitieai  parties,  wlm  were  yet  professed  mem  hers  of  the 
same  Frotestant  establishment,  any  proof  can  he  diseernodof 
the  siirn  ndcT  of  rehi«:ious  prejudiees,  as  eharaeterizinij^the  temper 
of  the  times.  In  truth,  there  is  seareely  room  in  this  Protes- 
taut  e(umtrv,  for  the  exercise  of  what  <leserves  to  he  slvled 
reliifious  tolerance  or  camlour.  it  is  not  by  theological,  butbv 
circunistantial  ae.d  political  distinctions,  that  we  are  for  the  mwt 
|)urt  di\i<(ed.  What  is  implied  in  those  hostile  terms,  Church¬ 
man  and  Dissenter?  Is  it  a  dilVerence  of  theological  sentiment, 
Mieli  as  p.arts  the  mainlainers  of  opposite  creeds  ;  the  Uonianisf, 
ior  instajuv,  from  the  Protestant.^  No:  th(*v  denote  only  a  dif- 
lerenee  of  ecclesiastical  polity  connecte«i  with  a  dilVerence  of 
political  predicament.  Surely,  the  Hihle  Society,  in  brinijinj; 
t<vi;ether  the  rival  sects  of  Protestantism,  has  achieved  nothin!; 
worth  eeiehralinp:  as  a  triumph,  if  it  has  merely  suspended  the 
opt  raliou  of  prejudices  arisint;;  from  this  source,  so  us  to  allow 
of  tlu  ir  entering  into  a  social  union  for  the  promotion  of  i 
^eiieral  ohjeet,  when  even  U(unan  Catholic’s,  Soeiniiins,  and 
•lews,  are  found  eaj)al)le  of  nnitini;  in  the  same  national  con- 
lederaev.  Por  oiir  own  parts,  as  Protirstant  Dissenters,  wf 
esteem  it  a  very  doid>tlul  compliment  to  he,  we  were  p/mi; 
say,  railic'd  upon  our  eaudour,  and  charity,  and  peaceable dispo- 
sit  ions,  in  associating;*  witli  Ppiscopal  Prot(‘st  unts  on  such 
occasions,  and  in  ohservini;  towards  them  all  the  civil  defe- 
renci-  which  is  due  to  raitk  and  station.  We  have  often  been 
disposi  d  to  ro!;ard  the  enthusiastic  allusions  which  have  l>cen 
niad<’  to  this  circiimstatice,  as  conveyini;  a  sort  of  good- 
Immoureil  satire.  If  our  (’Imrch  of  Pni;lan<l  friends  ft^el  thil 
iheir  comliict  in  c’oalescin!;  with  Christians  of  other  sects,  in¬ 
volves  any  sacrifice,  any  peril,  any  moral  coiupiesl  over  tlicro* 
s(‘lvi's,  or  any  ihiny;  that  reipiires  vimlieation  in  (he  sight  of 
others,  we  cannot  1m*  surprised  that  they  shoidd  a]>pear  to  altidi 
pmiliar  importance  to  this  feature  in  the.  Institution,  and  advert 
lo  it  (*ontiniially  in  tin*  (one  (»f  cautions  explanation,  or  ol  iBori' 
deei<led  eomplaeeney.  lint  the  l)issentt*rs  are  not  conscious  of 
liavine*  any  similar  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  these  feeliniTs- 
they  ri-k  nothin*;,  compromise  nothin*;,  i;ain  nothing  by  this 
amicable  coalition  ;  ami  they  eonsidt*!*  tliemscives  lluTefore 
iiiilher  as  eonferrin*;  nor  as  rec'eivin*;  a  favour,  hut  simjily 
us  performing  a  duty  in*  strict  accordance  with  their  pnfl- 
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liplos,  in  uniting  with  their  1‘ellow  Christians,  fellow  Kiiglish- 
men,  in  emleavours  to  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We 
•iumhl  be  ^lad  to  believe  that  the  distinctions  of  I'cclesiastical 
cante  ainoniif  us,  are  becomini^  less  marked  and  hostile,  and 
llial  liberal  principles  are  really  ditVusinir  themselves  through 
til  ranks  of  the  community  ;  but  sometimes  the  very  expres- 
Hoas  of  candour,  and  con^Tatulation,  and  enloi;y  employed  by 
ibe  speakers  at  relii^ions  public  meetings,  have  been  calculated 
to  awake  doubts  as  to  the  very  fact  of  which  they  may  have 
been  assumed  to  furnish  the  evidence. 

Let  us  turn  to  foreii^n  countries,  where  (he  operations  of  the 
Hritisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  taking  place  on  a  far 
i^raiuler  scale,  and  when*  tlie.  sym|>toins  of  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  ^^enerous  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  are  not 
only  unccpiivocal,  hut  highly  animatinjjf  and  impressive.  The 
follow im;  extract  relates  to  the  formation  <d’  a  Bible  Society  at 
>t.  IVtei>buri»h. 

‘  It  was  (said  Messrs.  l*aterson  and  Pinkerton,  in  their  joint  re- 
:v)rt  of  llie  censnony'  truly  deli^jhthd  to  see  the  unanimity  which 
actuated  this  nssenibly,  eomposed  of  tlbristiaus  of  the  Russian 
fircek  C!luirch,  of  Armenians,  of  C’athoiics,  of  Lutherans,  and  of 
t’alvinists;  — all  met  for  tlie  express  purp(»se  of  making  the  (iospel  of 
the  place  of  (lod  sound  out  from  the  sliorcs  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
t^lern  Ocean,  and  from  the  I'rozcii  Ocean  to  tlie  Black  Sea,  and 
the  borders  of  China,  by  putting  into  the  liaiuls  of  Christians  and 
M^ihomedans,  of  Lnmites  and  the  votaries  of  Shaman,  with  inanv 
Jtlier  heathen  tribes,  the  Oracles  of  the  living  God.  Here  we  had 
another  proof  of  w  hat  the  Bible  can  do,  and  of  the  veneration  which 
ill  Christians  have  for  this  blessed  Bock.  We  see  that  it  is  still 
capable  of  uniting  Christians  in  the  bond  of  peace,  ft  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  lifted  up  l)v  the  Son  ot  Jesse,  around  which  all  his  followers 
rilly,  in  order  to  carry  it  in  triumph  over  tlie  wliole  globe.*  p.  245. 

In  Switzerland  and  in  (iermanv,  circumstances  of  the  most 
ntraoniinai  y  and  idlecting  nature  huvt*  attended  the  distri- 
Wioa  of  (he  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  formation  of  Bible 
hi>litutions. 

‘  I  need  not  repeat,’  writes  a  Catholic  professor  of  Divinity,  ‘  with 
^liut  u  blessing  it  has  pleased  (}od  to  accompany  the  reading  of  my 
(irajislution  of  the)  New  Testament.  1  will  only  add,  that  in  the 
phceof  iny  residence  (Marburg)  and  all  the  country  round,  a  lively 
leairc  to  read  tlie  word  of  God  is  increasing  among  the  Catholic 
?cop!e;  the  blessing  of  which  becomes  daily  more  evident.  The 
?’‘ejudiecs  of  our  clergymen  against  laymen’s  reading  the  Bible,  are 
-'r.idunlly  disappearing  ;  many  begin  even  to  promote  its  dissemi- 
:i8lion.’ 

Bn  ;Id  of  July,  1^1  J,  was  formed  th**  St.  Gall  Bible 
for  tbo  purpose  of  supplying  (lie  Caiifoii  of  that  name, 
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as  well  fhe  Catholic  as  tlic  Protestant  part  of  it,  with  the  Holt 
Scriptures.  Very  lil)eral  contriluitious  had  previously  bem 
raised,  and  more  than  ^00  Bibles  and  3d00  Testaments  obtained 
from  liisle  had  been  distributed  in  ditterent  parts  of  this  eantoa. 

‘  Even  among  our  Catholic  brethren,  under  the  fatherly  direction 
of  the  excellent  Vicar-General,  Von  Wessenberg,  more  than  20,000 
Testaments  have  been  circulated  through  his  diocese,  since  the  pe. 
riod  of  his  entrance  upon  his  functions ;  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
several  diligent  and  enlightened  clergymen  of  ihul  persuasion,  the 
Catholics  had  begun  to  acknowledge  the  great  value  of  the  Hoi? 
Scriptures,  and  to  peruse  them  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  .All 
these  circumstances  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  highly-estimableMr. 
Steinmaii,  a  desire  to  see  a  Bible  Society  established  among  us;  tlut 
with  united  zeal  we  might  labour  in  the  cause  of  the  glorious  work  In 
which  he  had  already  been  so  actively  and  unremittingly  engaged. 
At  his  request,  a  number  of  pious  and  respectable  persons  asseiSld 
on  the  i5d  of  July,  1813,  and  the  foundation  of  our  Bible  Society  wa 
laid. 

*  The  proceedings  of  this  Society  were  characterized  by  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  tnat  zeal  and  liberality  so  conspicuom^  in  the  circumstance^ 
which  led  to  its  formation.  Intent  upon  fulfilling  the  design  of  its 
establishment,  its  Committee  entered  into  a  friendly  communication 
with  the  Society  at  B^le,  and  co-operated  with  that  I nsiitution  in 
supplying  to  Protestants  and  Catholics,  indifferently,  according  to  the 
versions  accredited  by  their  respective  c  ommunions,  the  oracles  of 
their  common  salvation.  By  the  liberal  and  truly  Christian  policy 
of  the  Vicar-General,  w  ithin  whose  jurisdiction  between  eighty  anil 
uinety  out  of  the  one  hundred  Catholic  parishes  in  the  Canton  of  St 
Gall  are  situated,  the  interdict  prohibiting  the  people  from  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  superseded  ;  and  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  population  throughout  the  Canton,  were  not  only  permitted,  but 
encouraged  to  peruse  them.’  p.  377. 


These  are  but  instances  of  the  signal  success  wliicli  has  at- 
leiideil  the  progress  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  its  foreign  relations,  <if  the  spirit  which  it  has  kindled,  and  of 
the  siimiltaneuns  impulse  witli  which  whole  nations  have  an* 
swered  the  call  of  Fnglami,  as  if  suddenly  awaked  to  a  per¬ 
ception  of  their  moral  wants.  No  event,  sinee  the  Reformation, 
can  be  considered  as  of  importance  comparable  to  the  formalion 
of  such  un  Institution,  originating  in  a  Protestant  country,  md 
imbodying,  as  it  were,  the  very  principle  of  Protestantism,  ex¬ 
tending  its  moral  influence  over  society,  with  the  silent  energy, 
and  almost  the  rapidity  of  light,  every  where  recognised  as  the 
otVspring  of  benevolence,  ami  bailed  as  the  ilispenser  of  umdloycd 
good.  When  we  contemplate  the  exertions  of  the  Society  in  this 
light,  and  consider  the  immense  force  of  counteraction  obich 
such  an  engine  is  capable  of  bringing  constantly  to  bear  upw 
the  delusions  of  Anti-Cliristiaii  sujierstitioii,  and  the  ever 
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mass  of  moral  evil,  aiul  reflect  on  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
tny  malignant  utUiiipts  that  may  subsequently  be  made  to  un¬ 
do  the  good  which  will  inevitably  have  been  effected  by  thus 
mowing  the  whole  of  society  with  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth,  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  criminal  apathy  not  to  exult  in  the  pros¬ 
pect,  with  the  joy  of  faith.  The  union  on  the  Continent  of  ec¬ 
clesiastics  of  every  communion,  of  prinet^s  and  their  people,  of 
Protestant  and  Papist,  Jew,  and  even  Muhoinetlan,  for  the 
diiipie  purpose  of  receiving  or  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
is  |)erfectly  unparalleled  in  history,  and  is  such  us  the  most  ro> 
mintic  expectation  would  not  have  dared  anticipate. 

But  the  effect  of  any  object  in  exciting  our  feelings,  depends 
upon  tlieaspiHJt  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  our  minds.  There 
is  another  circumstance  which,  we  apprehend,  has  tended  unduly 
to  lower  the  interest  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society , 
in  the  feelings  of  some  of  its  friends  ;  and  that  is,  the  worldly 
nature  of  the  policy  by  which,  in  some  instances,  the  cause  ha** 
been  advanced.  The  Institution  cannot,  ought  not,  at  least,  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  inisjii<lu:ing  zeal,  the  temporizing 
principles,  or  the  vain  display  of  any  of  its  advocates  :  but  so  it 
is,  that  iiKli\iduals  of  sincere  piety  have  been  grieved,  some- 
t.uaes  disgusted,  at  witnessing  meetings  for  a  religious  object, 
uade  the  occasion  for  flattering  the  had  passions  or  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  any  men,  whatever  their  just  claims  to  homage  or  esteem  ; 
at  hearing  persons  com|)limented  on  their  piety  and  zeal,  and 
uuaiiimously  voted  into  the  delusion  that  they  were  doing  God 
'Crvice,  by  acts  which  good-nature  or  vanity  had  not  unfre- 
tjuently  as  much  share  as  conscience  in  prompting  them  to  per- 
h►rm  ;  at  having,  in  fact,  man  obtruded  in  all  his  littleness,  man 

the  agent  or  the  actor,  and  that  most  insignificant  circum¬ 
stance  of  man,  the  trappings  of  secular  distinction,  brought  for- 
'Urd  as  his  distinguishing  attribute,  at  a  season  when  his  Divine 
•^ulior  alone,  in  whose  sight  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  Uevcla- 
tioii  which  alike  concerns  us  all  as  moral  beings,  should  occupy 
the  attention  and  fill  the  scene.  We  know  of  nothing  which 
trials  so  much  to  destroy  the  appropriate  interest  of  meetings  ol 
kind,  or  to  chill  the  ardour  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  as  this 
n)isapplieutioii  of  the  language  of  courtesy,  and  the  |H)wers  ol 
‘loqueiice. 

Mr.  Owen,  no  doubt,  felt  himself  placed  in  a  predicament 
of  |H*euliar  delicacy,  as  the  contemporary  historian  of  tl»e 
*'riiish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  arising  from  his  intimate 
alliance  wiili  the  ])rincipal  promoters  anil  patrons  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  (iralitude,  ardent  f  riendship,  even  justice,  demanded  that 
^'Oiue  mention  should  be  made,  and  that  m  warm  and  emphatic 
language,  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Institution  by  many  ol 
these  individuals.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has  been  rigidly  ah- 
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stinent  in  his  enconiiuins ;  hut  we  believe  that,  as  we  said  bffoif 
lilty  years  henee,  the  reader  will,  for  the  most  part,  recophe 
their  propriety  :  even  now  he  \^ill  not  dispute  their  jiistnets 
though  he  would  smile  at  auy  claim  on  the  jiart  of  the  worllif 
secretary  to  the  praise  of  impartiality.  t)f  course,  Hisliop  Marsh 
and  the  present  Ikitish  Critic,  would  difler  from  Mr.  Owen  in 
some  of  their  critiques. 

We  shall  advert  to  only  one  circumstance  more,  as  beings  ctl. 
eulated  to  divert  the  feelings  from  the  s^enuine  character  of  thf 
object  of  this  admirable  Institution  ;  and  on  this  point  we  ire 
happy  to  find  onr  opinion  to  he  coincident  w  ith  that  of  Mr.  Owen. 
We  allude  to  the  very  nimccessary  proportion  of  time  and  atten¬ 
tion,  (hat  has  nsually  been  hestowed  on  what  is  termed  ‘  the 
‘  controversy  a  controversy  the  most  disj^raeeful  to  its  orip. 
iiators  (hat  ever  arose  amoiiu^  the  professed  members  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  church.  ^Ir.  Owen  anticipates  that  many  of  his  rcadeis 
will  he  dissatislied  with  (he  space  which  the  series  of  controver- 
siul  campaigns  occupies  in  the  history  ;  hut  lie  states  that  lie  did 
not  feel  himself  at  liherty  to  follow  his  inclinations  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

‘  In  a  case  of  this  description,  w  herein  he  who  “  wrought  in  the 
work  w'ilh  one  of  his  Iiands,’’  has  been  compelled  “  w’ith  the  other 
to  hold  a  weapon/’  the  operations  of  labour  and  of  conflict,  of  build- 
ing  and  defending,  have  become  so  closely  associated,  that  they  can¬ 
not  consistently  be  separated  the  one  from  the  other.  Hut  while  thf 
Author  contends  for  the  propriety  of  noticing  the  controversy  as 
matter  of  historical  record,  he  deprecates  most  seriously  (except  on 
very  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions)  the  choice  of  it  as  a  theme 
for  commemorative  and  popular  addresses.  It  were  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  that  in  anniversary  meetings,  in  general,  controversial  topici 
should  be  wholly  avoided,  as  alien  from  the  nature  of  such  comme¬ 
morations,  and  adverse  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  held.* 

W  e  arc  aware  that  the  controversy  has  had  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  stimulating  and  sustaining  the  public  interest  ia  the 
Bible  Soc  iety,  and  that  one  o(  the  most  fertile  topics  of  argu¬ 
mentative  display  and  amusive  oratory,  will  be  cut  otf  by  the  sup- 
]>ression  of  all  allusion  ot  the  kind  ;  but  wc  know  that  such  dw- 
cussioiis  do  not  harmonize  with  the  feelings  which  ought  to 
he  called  into  exercise  by  the  one  grand  and  simple  object  of 
Bible  liislitulious,  aiul  that  (he  cuntcniplatioii  of  ‘  this  pious  and 
‘  benevolent  contederaey  ol  nations,*  ought  not  to  he  broken  in 
upon,  by  reference  to  the  petty  eflorts  of  the  faction  wliieli  intlih 
country  opposes  its  progress. 

There  are  other  causes  w  hich  may  probably  have  an  iiiifavouN 
able  operation  on  the  public  mind,  with  regard  to  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety.  The  attraction — the  stininlus  of  nov  elty,  has  ceased ;  tho 
fashion,  for  there  arc  even  religious  fashions,  which  bore  awaj 
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all  classes  on  its  tide,  is  declining^ ;  the  circumstances  of  tlic 
tiioes  have  tended  to  dispirit  exertion,  and  to  impede  success  ; 
some  are  fallin*;  away,  from  indolence  of  character,  others  from 
t  secret  disinclination,  which  only  yielded  for  the  time  to  policy 
Of  shame,  and  wliich  readily  avails  itself  of  some  mean  pretence 
for  withdrawing  from  an  uncongenial  coalition.  In  certain  (piar- 
lers,  a  real  or  an  alFected  jealousy  of  this  Society  has  been,  for 
some  time,  rather  on  the  increase.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  In- 
siiuition  has  sustained,  durin<^  a  year  of  unexampled  pressure, 
scarcely  any  diminution  in  its  immense  resources,  and  its  tri¬ 
umphs  on  the  Continent  have  been  unexampled.  It  would  bt; 
ruliculous  to  emertain  any  anxiety  respectinj^  the  future  pros- 
|»ority  of  the  Society  ;  hut  it  w  ill  necessarily  come  at  leng^tli  to 
be  supported  by  men  whose  characters  are  in  unison  with  the 
object,  and  who  act  under  the  iniluenee  of  motives  strong  enoui^h, 
l»ecaiisc  deeply  rooted  in  religious  principle,  to  outlast  all  acci¬ 
dental  excitement. 

Far,  however,  fmm  coinciding  in  the  sentiment,  that  expec^ta- 
llons  too  bigbly  confident,  or  too  sanguine,  have  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  eventual  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Hri- 
tidi  and  I’oreign  llible  Society,  or  that  its  importance  has  l>een 
unduly  magnitied,  we  are  persuailed  that  persons  in  general  arc 
not  even  yet  adequately  sensible  of  the  extent  of  its  claims  to 
the  combined,  unrelaxing  efforts  of  all  denominations  of  Cliris- 
tiin?,  or  sufficiently  intent,  in  the  temper  of  faith,  upon  what  it 
w  silently  achieving  in  the  world,  in  preparation  “  for  the  way  of 
“tl>e  Lord.”  We  know  not  what  pretence  can  he  instituted  by 
»Dy  individual  that  believes  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
hod,  for  remitting  his  exertions.  Were  the  moral  W'ants  of  our 
own  country  capable  of  being  met  by  a  permanent  provision, 
l-wing  any  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  |>opulation,  and  no 
>pproximalion  to  this  can  ho  said  to  be  as  yet  accomplished,  still 
there  is  a  field  opening  before  us  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  im- 
n:<i)8e  perspective  of  which,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
the  boastful  agency  of  man,  shrinks  to  a  unit.  The  period  will 
(lawn  upon  us  or  upon  our  children,  in  which  a  termina¬ 
tion  shall  be  put  to  the  labours  and  conquests  of  the  British  and 
Bible  Society,  resembling  that  which  drew  tears  of  vex¬ 
ation  from  the  conqueror  of  the  ancient  world,  when  he  found  no 
f^ore  enemies  to  vanquish.  Till  then,  however,  Protestant  Eng¬ 
land  cannot  obtain  her  discharge  from  this  work.  Providence 
Called  her  to  be  the  evangelist  of  the  world,  and  her  moral 
tJ^*Mno8s,  her  commercial  resources,  her  religious  privileges, 
but  the  seal  of  her  high  commission.  For  this  purpose 
invested  with  them  ;  and  upon  the  use  she  makes  of  these 
atiribiUfHj  ol  national  power,  depends,  it  is  probable,  her  security 
‘•t  the  possession  of  all  that  renders  her  the  admiration  of  the 
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nations.  The  work  must  forward,  if  not  by  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  Britain,  by  other  ai^ents  who  shall  succeed  to  tbf 
honour  and  to  the  reward. 

There  is  a  most  simple  and  apostolic  ‘  address  to  the  Chris* 

^  tians  of  the  Boman  Catholic  persuasion  throughout  GenutoT ' 
hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wittman,  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
History,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  that  one  would  wish  to 
<ec  infusinij^  itself  into  all  the  Members  of  Bible  Institutions; 
and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  coming  from  a  minister  of  tbJ 
Romish  Church.  ‘  Christian  poverty  and  love,’  the  Director 
remarks,  ‘  have  accomplished  greater  things  in  the  world,  than 
•  the  |K)wer  and  riches  of  the  world  could  <lo.*  What  follows 
we  transcribe  for  ils  accordance  with  the  preceding  remarks. 

‘  O  Lord !  Redeemer  of  our  souls !  Shepherd  of  the  small  de- 
^pi8ed  flock  !  Do  with  this  work  as  may  please  thee.  Thy  kingdom 
proceeds  an  incessant  pace  in  a  still  small  way  ;  and  those  who 
pose  it  can  do  nothin?  against  it,  but  become  thy  footstool,  and 
contribute  to  the  rest  of  thy  feet  in  the  peace  of  thy  people.'  p.  176, 

We  have  no  occasion  to  institute  a  critical  examination  into 
the  ]>resent  volumes.  The  majority  of  our  readers  have,  we 
doubt  not,  familiarizetl  themselves  with  their  contents ;  iC  not, 
they  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  place  in  their  libraries,  as  out 
of  the  most  interesting  national  records  that  our  domestic  his¬ 
tory  presents.  Some  of  our  remarks  have  had  a  partial  appli- ' 
<‘ation  to  Mr.  Owen’s  history  ;  but  we  are  anxious  not  even  te 
seem  to  disparage  in  any  degree  the  amiable  candour  and  ioi* 
partiality  by  which  it  is  characterized.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  work  is  reprinting  at  Geneva,  as  well  as  at  New  York. 
The  narrative  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  (1814). 
I'here  are  already  materials  enough  furnished  by  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  Society  for  another  volume.  We  noticed  in  our 
last  number  the  very  interesting  document  relative  to  Mr.  Pink¬ 
erton’s  proceedings  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Poland.  Since 
then,  the  hull  of  the  Pope,  addressed  to  the  Primate  of  Poltinl, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  public  prints,  exhibiting  the  Roini«h 
usurpation  in  its  genuine,  unchanged,  and  unchangeable  eba* 
meter.  Thus  the  Po}>e  and  his  forces  have  fairly  taken  the 
held  against  the  Bible  confederacy,  tlic  importance  of  which  to 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  may  speedily  he  made  too  conspi- 
cuous  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  conscc|uencc  of  the  revival 
cf  the  Jesuits  and  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to  secular  powef. 
While  war  has  been  driving  its  ploughshare  over  the  nations, 
lliis  Society,  and  we  now  may  recognise  the  peculiarity  of  that 
dispensation  of  Divine  w  isdom,  which  selected  this  period  for  il^ 
operations,  has  been  silently  scattering  the  precious  seed  in  th** 
furrows  at  every  propitious  interval.  A  happy  circumsUncf  i* 
may  evpntually  prove,  that  the  years  of  war  were  not  lost. 


(  ^‘27  ) 


Art.  U^  ^  Collection  of  Facts  and  Opinions  relative  to  the  Burning 
of  Widows  voith  the  Dead  Bodies  of  their  Husbands^  and  to  other 
destructive  Customs  prevalent  in  British  India.  Respectfullv  sub- 
aiiltc(i  to  the  Consideration  of  Government,  as  soliciting  a  further 
Extension  of  their  humane  Interference.  By  William  Johns, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  8vo.  pp.  112. 
Gale  and  Fenner.  1816. 
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OWEVER  specious  in  appearance  it  was  recpiisite  that 
evil  should  be  in  its  first  approach  to  tempt  man,  it  is  stri¬ 
king  to  reflect  in  how  great  a  degrci*  that  tempter  has  ever  since 
been  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  retinements  of  deceptive  ma- 
rugiMiient.  Experimental  ac(piaintanee  being  once  made  with 
evil,  such  a  predilection  for  it  was  creat«*d,  that  thenceforward 
it  might  hohily  present  itself  in  the  most  palpable  form  of  tur¬ 
pitude,  with  little  hazard  of  disgusting  or  aflTrighting.  Nothing 
can  be  too  obviously  and  flagrantly  wicked  and  atrocious,  (not 
to  say  absurd,  which  is  comparatively  a  slender  charge,)  to  bt* 
accepted  by  millions  of  the  beings  endowed  with  reason  ;  and  to 
be  acce|)ted  even  in  the  character  of  that  one  thing  which  is 
the  best  and  noblest  thing  there  can  be  in  the  world — religion. 
Indeed,  the  worst  things  to  which  depraved  inclination  naturally 
W,  ami  the  worst  which  stimulated  invimfion  could  arbitrarily 
jievise,  seem  to  have  at  an  early  period  ohtainetl  a  )>eculiar  pre¬ 
ference  to  be  constituted  that  solemn  thing  in  which  man  re¬ 
cognises  his  relation  to  a  superior  intelligence,  and  to  another 
Mate  of  existence ;  as  if  from  some  infernal  instinct  of  evil, 
let  it  but  (»ccupy  the  highest  ground,  and  it  will  easily  hml 
its  way  down  to  invade  all  the  others. 

One  of  the  most  glaringly  monstrous  of  the  abominations 
thus  invented,  and  thus  accepted  in  the  character  of  religion, 
by  large  portions  of  the  human  race,  is  tlie  Hindoo  sacrihcc 
of  widows.  No  dictate  of  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
f^uld  ever  have  been  more  obvious  to  the  sense  of  any  reason¬ 
able  creature,  than  that  this  class  of  human  beings  ought  to 
be  the  objects  of  a  most  solicitous  kindness  and  protective  care 
in  the  anangeinents.  of  the  social  system.  That  they  are  the 
^le  natural  guanlians  of  the  children,  who,  by  the  death  of 
tbe  father,  would  in  numerous  instances  he  thrown  destitute 
fn  the  world,  would  he  a  palpable  consideration  at  once  of  be¬ 
nevolence  ami  j)olicy,  to  he  addetl  to  the  compassion  due  to  their 
I’ss  and  their  desolate  condition  ;  and  it  wouhl  seem  almost  im- 
jWihle  to  conceive  a  more  flagrant  sign  of  a  system  founded 
in  fallacy  and  iiiiipiity,  than  tlmt  it  should  have  a  malignant 
on  this  class  of  beings.  There  is,  however,  an  im- 
nionsdy  nunuMous  nation,  which,  through  many  ages,  has  ac- 
‘^pted  with  reverential  faith,  a  moral  and  religious  system,  of 
'diicli  one  of  the  practical  institutes  is  the  burning  alive  ol  wi- 
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ilo\fs  with  (he  (lead  Ijodirs  of  (heir  hushnmls.  'MnU  this  syst^® 
jwssesscs  whatever  can  he  conceived  of  Divine  authority  aixl 
virtue,  is  the  firm  persuasion  or  tin*  suhmissive  (  oneession  o( 
unnuiuhered  millions  of  miseiuhh*  dupes,  and  the  authoiitativr 
inculcation  of  a  set  of  men  whose  chara(;ti'is  are  comhiiud  of 
the  superstitious  believer  and  the  <let(*s(ahh‘  impt»s(or. 
inemoruhle  fact  also,  that  in  recent  times  a  very  considerable 
number  of  cultivated  men  of  this  part  of  ICnropt*,  and  a  i^eai 
proportion  of  them  avowing  their  adherence  to  the  ('lirisiiin 
relijj^ion,  have  regarded  with  no  small  complac(‘iiey  (he  moral 
treouomy  of  which  this  sacrifice  of  widows  is  a  eongenial  pari 
and  a  fair  re|)rcsentalive  sample.  After  (his  (liere  lianllv  ctn 
happen  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  the  form  of  perversity  of  hu¬ 
man  reu.son. 

As  to  the  allegation,  so  often  repeated,  (hat  the  sacrificp  h 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  victims,  it  has  as  often  he(*n  shown 
that  this  is  little  lietter  than  a  hitter  mockery  of  (hose 
beings.  Where  the  state  of  widowhood  is  not  pitied  and  con¬ 
soled  as  forlorn,  but  is  dcsjiised,  insulted,  and  oppressed; 
where  the  wish  to  breathe  a  little  longer  the  vital  air  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  base  and  irreligious  weakness  ;  where  even  (lie  vile 
selfishness  of  avaricious  relatives  sometimes  reinforces  the  de* 
inands  of  superstition;  y’.here  the  honour  of  the  family  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  implieated  in  the  tpiestion  of  a  handsome  religions 
show  being  exhibited,  or  not ;  where  those  detestahle  nralimins 
having  often  a  direct  personal  interest  as  well  as  the  general  ! 
one  of  their  superstition,  blend  menaces  w  ith  their  exhortations;  i 
where  the  promises  which  superstition  makes  relative  to  another  j 
life,  co-operate  with  the  certain  knowledge  of  wliat  would  bi'  j 
the  unfortunate  person’s  lot  in  protracting  (he  present  life; 
and  where  the  siibmissiveness  inculcated  universally  and  sys¬ 
tematically  on  the  sex,  has  left  no  power  of  resistance  against 
superior  wills  :  where  all  these  conihine,  it  is  idle  to  apply  tbo 
term  voluntary  to  these  sacrifices.  It  is  to  be  rerollectcd  too,  | 
that  if,  in  the  strong  emotions  of  grief,  immediately  |»reccdiD^ 
or  following  the  deatli  of  the  husband,  the  widow  has  been 
heard  to  utter  any  expressions  of  an  intention  to  perish  with 
liim,  it  is  seized  upon  as  a  vow  of  solemn  add  irreversible ob- 
ligation,  which  she  would  be  rendered  infamous  by  violating,  if 
indeed  she  would  be  sntVcred  to  violate  it  ;  and  also,  that  if 
has  once  come  to  the  funeral  pile,  her  fate  is  then  ahsoluteh 
determined,  as  an  attempt  to  escape  would  instantly  bring  upew 
her  the  Brahmin  blood-hoimds,  who  would  drag  her  back  to  tbf 
fire,  and  would  be  assisted,  if  there  were  any  necessity,  by  bff 
own  interested  relatives. 

'Fhe  ailveiiturous  military  European  government  under  which 
ibese  people  now  live  and  die,  has  manifested  a  roar vel Ions sem* 
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pttlosity  fts  to  any  interference  with  their  superstitious  cruelties. 
Ai^inst  soMie  of  these  atrocities,  however,  it  has  latterly  dareil 
pot  forth  its  hand.  'Fhe  intej^rity  of  the  system  bein^  thus 
destroytsl,  we  may  presume  that  the  talisman  of  its  sanctity, 
a  the  «*stimation  of  the  (Christian  governors,  is  broken  ;  and 
fUMj  hope  that  interferences  pro«;:ressively  more  material  will 
be  ventured,  upon  the  precedent  of  perfect  impunity  in  the  first 
eiperimeiits ;  some  of  which  experiments  (tor  instance  the  pe- 
otl  intenliction  of  throwing:  children  to  the  ^llnrk8  and  oliijrators) 
it  would  have  been  deemed  a  desperate  hazard  to  make,  till  the 
gutter  c«me  under  the  attention  of  a  strone^-minded  Gover- 
ii  nor  General,  who  was  capable  of  despising  that  idle  fancy  or 
pretence  of  danger.  About  ten  years  later  than  the  time  of  this 
enactment,  the  enforcint^  of  which  was  not  accompanied  with 
I  the  sli^httst  difhculty,  some  restrictive  re&rulations  were  ap« 

I  poinhsi  even  with  respect  to  this  ^rand  abomination,  the  female 
I  !Qcrifiee  ;  and  the  Compiler  of  the  present  collection  has  brought 
to^pther  a  number  of  published  opinions,  some  of  thtun  of  au« 
thoritiiS  which  would  lie  acknowletlged  on  all  sides  to  be  of 
jfrett  weight,  that  the  practice  might,  with  perfect  safety,  be 
entirely  abolished  by  an  uiupiiditied  exercise  of  authority.  What 
aa  opprobrious  statement  then  it  is,  that  the  practice  lias  been 
more  prevalent  since  the  English  Government  acquired  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  country,  than  under  the  previous  Mahoinedan  au¬ 
thorities.  And  it  is  really  very  curious  to  see  a  distinguished 
divine,  quoted  by  the  Compiler,  making  it  a  matter  of  high 
merit  in  the  li^nglisli  Government  at  lloinhay,  to  have  imitated 
the  example  of  the  ex|)elled  Mahomedan  Government,  in  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  burning  of  widows. 

The  Compiler  urges  a  general  exertion  of  power  in  so  good 
a  cause. 

*  While  he  is  by  no  means  insensible  of  the  influence  of  British 
tiamplcf  and  es|>ecially  of  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
to  remove  th^se  evils,  bis  hopes  are  derived  principally  from  the  Oo- 
vemment.  The  operation  of  example  and  religion  will  necessarily 
hr  very  slow  in  its  progress,  and  greatly  limited  in  its  etfect ;  whilst 
^ting  for  these  as  an  adequate  reaicdy,  thousands  of  innocent  vic- 
tiw  will  be  consigned  to  this  most  cruel  death.  The  widow’s  life 
may  uitimatcly  be  preserved  by  these  means,  but  she  will  not  thus  be 
taved  from  the  degradation  attached  to  widowhood  ;  whereas,  when- 
,  rver  the  (luvernment  shall  see  it  prudent  in  these  cases  to  Indulge 
^humanity,  the  interference  will  l»c  prompt,  general,  and  complete. 

I  ^Ukands  of  mothers  will  be  preserved  to  their  necessitous  offspring; 

a*  it  will  no  longer  be  the  result  of  their  own  choice,  the  reason 
I  ”  degradation  will  ceiL^c.’  Pref.  p.  vi. 

.  Tbi.  Compiler  has  rendered  a  very  useful  service,  by  bring- 
into  one  collective  exhibition,  which  acviuires  the  appearance 
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of  a  graiul  massacre,  so  many  separate  tragedies  of  supenti* 
lion.  'Fhe  series  of  ciiatiuns  begins  with  comparatively  etrlv 
authorities — 'ravernier,  Herbert,  Bernier,  itc.  These  gentle, 
men — living  before  the  age  of  pbilosopbic  Christian  pulyibetia, 
some  of  them,  especially  Bernier,  apply  terms  of  very  little 
complaisance  to  the  superstition  and  its  sacred  ministers.  ‘TV 
‘  devils  of  Brahmins,' — such  is  the  language  in  which  the  list 
bad  the  temerity  to  speak  of  a  class  of  |>ersonages  for  whon 
ill  recent  limes  professed  adherents  to  our  ‘  national  religion,* 
have  demanded  a  reverential  respect  and  [ihraseology.  Norb 
it  that  there  is  any  change  of  character  in  this  revered  tribe. 
Such  as  they  wjre  beheld  by  this  honest  and  intelligent  reliter 
of  a  former  age,  while  active  and  interested  in  the  detestiblr 
transactions  which  he  ilescrihes,  such  they  appear  in  the  liter 
descriptions,  by  missionaries  and  other  w  itnesses,  of  whose  re* 
ports  the  latter  part  of  the  collection  consists.  The  greater 
part  of  these  relations  have  been  read  by  the  religious  public 
in  periodical  missionary  reports  ;  hut  it  was  highly  proper  thus 
to  assemble  the  most  remarkable  and  perfectly  aulheuticited 
facts,  in  oriler  to  the  single  etlect  of  a  full  glaring  illustration 
of  an  unrivalled  monstrosity. 

'I'he  descriptions  atl’ord  considerably  more  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  diversity,  by  means  of  incidental  circumstances,  tod 
modifications,  and  perhaps  caprices,  in  both  the  preparatory  ind 
the  fatal  parts  of  the  process.  Of  the  points  of  uniformity,  one 
of  the  most  cons])icuous  and  horrid,  is  the  unconcern,  the  utter 
levity,  of  the  attendants,  including  often  the  relatives  of  tbe 
victim.  I'hey  gabble,  and  laugh,  and  joke,  and  quarrel,  just 
as  they  might  at  a  fair  or  a  revel,  instead  of  that  soleinuity  ol 
mingled  tender  and  awful  emotions,  which  might  have  been  sop- 
|H)sed  inevitable  and  overwhelming  in  such  a  scene.  Inferoil 
cflect  of  superstition  !  But  it  is  right  it  should  be  so,  thit 
these  enslaved  spirits  may  not  be  hound  to  their  delusions  b) 
the  most  deadly  jierhaps  of  all  captivations,  that  of  elentwl 
enthusiasm  and  refined  sentiment.  Many  circumstances  are  re¬ 
counted  of  this  matchless  and  inconceivable  insensibility,  lo 
one  instance,  when  the  pile  was  completed,  and  the  devoted  fe¬ 
male  was  preparing  to  ascend  it,  there  was  an  angry  dispute 
between  the  Brahmins  and  the  undertakers,  as  they  inii^t  bt 
called,  who  had  supplieil  the  fuel,  alioiit  the  quantity  of 
iu  the  pile, — an  a  matter  of  payment ; — tlie  furnishers  insiit' 
ing  it  was  the  quantity  for  which  they  charged^  and  the  IW* 
mins,  that  it  was  not  more  than  half  that  quantity.  The  busiin** 
was  compromised  to  a  payment  of  the  middle  price  ^tweeii  ljf. 
two  accounts.  In  another  instance,  when  the  widow,  already 
stretched  on  the  pile,  was  to  be  bound  down^  lbe  Brail®*® 
who  hail  to  perform  this  othce,  in  tightening  .the  cord 
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his  knee  down  against  her  in  the  rudest  manner,  as  if  he  had 
been  girding  a  faggot  of  sticks.  In  one  ease  it  was  observed 
that  the  eldest  son,  who,  as  being  such,  was  to  light  his  mo* 
thers  pile,  was,  just  before  the  melancholy  moment,  talking 
most  perfectly  at  his  ease  with  the  people  about  him.  After 
life  is  extinct,  the  relations  and  other  active  assistants,  are 
seen  with  their  long  poles  knocking  about  the  dead  bodies, 
lod  breaking  the  limbs  or  the  skulls,  to  hasten  their  burning. 

We  had  intended  to  transcribe  one  or  two  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  hideous  stories  ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  the  hook  itself.  Some  notice  is  taken,  and 
some  instances  arc  related,  of  the  other  atrocities  ;  of  burying 
women  alive,  and  of  drowning  aged  persons  in  the  Ganges. 


Art  III.  Modern  Judaism :  or,  A  brief  Account  of  Opinions, 
Traditions,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  tlie  Jews  in  Modern  Times. 
By  John  Allen.  8vo.  pp.  Price  10s.  (h1.  Hamilton.  1810. 

( ^HE  corruption  of  the  best  things,  is  always  the  worst.’ 

^  Of  the  truth  of  this  maxim  the  work  before  us  contains 
a  very  striking  and  lamentable  demonstration.  It  describes, 
with  fidelity,  the  tenets  and  manners  of  the  Modern  Synagogue, 
taken  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  ;  and 
though  it  is  done  with  comparative  brevity,  yet  there  is  a  sutH- 
rieut  degree  of  copiousness,  to  enable  the  writer  to  supply  almost 
efcry  particular  that  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  religious  opinions 
and  ceremonies  of  this  most  singular  |>cople,  whose  ancient 
history  is  so  well  known,  and  in  whose  primitive  institutions 
there  is  so  much  to  coinmand  our  reverence,  but  whose  present 
condition  is  most  abject,  and  whose  religious  tenets  and 
>uages  are  scarcely  any  thing  better  than  a  mass  of  absurd 
opinions  and  frivolous  observances. 

The  greater  number  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  vo- 
lo®e,  arc  supported  by  written  authorities,  to  which  the  Author 
constantly  and  particularly  refers.  He  has  been  careful  also  to 
^thfy  himself  fully  of  the  authenticity  of  the  few  accounts  which 
htve  been  communicated  orally;  while  he  has  himself  wit- 
some  of  the  numerous  circumstances  which  he  describes, 
work  would  seem  therefore  to  be  justly  entitled  to  credit, 
^d  to  have  a  well-founded  claim  to  contidence  on  the  part  of 

^  Public. 

.  The  contents  are  divideil  into  twenty-five  chapters,  which 
IJ^ude  the  following  principal  articles :  Jewish  Scriptures — 
•wgums — Talmud — Cabbala — Articles  of  Jewish  Faith — l^c- 
of  the  Jewish  Religion — Jewish  Opinions  on  the  Moral 
^dition  of  HunVan  Nature — Rabbimeal  Traditions  concerning 
^'•Traditions  concerning  Angels — Demons — Paradise— Hell 
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— Tradiliuns  conecrnin^*  Human  Souls — Traditions  conceroiov 
Persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament— Traditions  concerning 
Messiah— Jewish  Rites  and  Ordinances — Dresses  worn  by  Jews 
—  Synagogues — Rabbles — Forms  of  Prayer — Jewish  Sabbath— 
Jewish  Months  and  Years — Tables  of  Jewish  Caleiid nr— Fes¬ 
tivals  and  Fasts — Meats  and  Drinks — Marriage  -  Divorce- 
Burial — Mourning — Brief  Notice  of  the  Curaites.  8onic  of 
these  articles  belong  to  Jewish  Antiquities  ;  they  are  however 
very  properly  introduced  into  tlie  present  accounts. 

The  institutions  of  the  Modern  Synagogue  bear,  in  roinv 
particulars,  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Popery,  The 
spirit  of  superstition  equally  pervades  them  ;  and  the  prominence 
which,  in  both  of  them,  is  given  to  the  vain  traditiems  of  men, 
makes  the  commandments  of  God  of  no  elTeot  in  their  holiest 
(d)ligations.  The  gross  corruptions  which  exist  in  the  Romish 
Church,  may  tend  to  prevent  any  great  degree  of  surprise  at  the 
extravagant  follies  and  wretched  delusions  which  are  ineorponted 
with  the  Jewish  ritual.  For  if  an  economy  that  is  purely  spi¬ 
ritual,  which  had  no  appendage  of  pompous  ceremonies,  and 
whose  ministers  had  no  other  service  assigned  to  them  than  the 
recoiieiliaiion  of  the  world  to  God  by  the  preaching  of  the 
cross; — if  such  an  economy  presents  so  many  impure  mixtures, 
and  is  so  heavily  burdened  with  pernicious  inventions,  *  \St 

*  ought  not  to  be  astonisluMl  that  an  economy  to  wbieh  heloni^ed 

*  a  worldly  sanctuary,  and  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  wi^- 
^  ings,  and  carnal  ordinances,  should  assume  the  debasing  form 
^  it  now  wears.’  *  The  c*orruption  of  the  best  things  is  usuill)f 
^  the  worst  ;*  and  therefore,  as  Christianity  is  superior  to 
Judaism,  so  is  the  degradation  of  Judaism  less  surprising,  aid 
wc  may  say  less  criminal,  than  that  of  the  former.  The  Sjoa- 
gogue  set  the  example  of  consecrating  traditionary  law,  aid 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  not  been  slow  to  follow  it ;  and  in  both 
communities,  oral  obligation  takes  prei'edence  of  w  ritten  saic- 
tions.  It  should  seinn,  that  the  Rabbins  liave  mauaged  (bi» 
business  of  tradition  much  better  than  the  Popish  doctors 
Indeed,  both  of  them  require  no  small  portion  of  credulity  ia 
their  devotees ;  but  the  Rabbins  excel  in  tlie  ingenuity  and 
coanous  unrticiilars  which  embellish  their  ‘  pious  fraud.* 

The  following  is  the  account  which  the  Rabbins  give  of  th 
origin  and  transmission  of  the  Oral  Law. 

‘  All  the  precepts  of  the  law  given  to  Moses,  were  accompanied 
with  an  interpretation.  God  first  dictated  the  text,  and  thengtrt 
him  an  explication  of  every  thing  comprehended  in  iu  Tket0i 
was  commanded  to  be  put  into  writing;  and  the  explication  lo  h 
committed  to  memory,  and  to  be  conununicated  to  that  generatieai 
and  afterwards  transmitted  to  posterity,  only  by  word  of  moan^ 
Hence  the  former  is  called  the  vorUten  laxu,  and  the  latteri  tbcf^ 
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/|tr.  When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount,  he  delivered  both 
ibcic  laws  to  the  people  As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  his  tent,  he 
VIS  attended  by  Aaron,  who  sat  at  his  feet,  and  to  whom  he  recited 
ihc  text,  and  taught  the  interpretation  which  he  had  received  from 
in  the  mount.  Then  Aaron  rising  and  seating  himself  on  the 
right  hand  of  Moses,  Elea/ar  and  Ithamar  entered,  and  Moses  re¬ 
peated  to  them  all  that  he  had  communicated  to  their  father ;  after 
which  they  arose  and  seated  themselves,  one  on  the  left  hand  of 
Moses,  and  the  other  on  the  right  hand  of  Aaron.  Then  went  in  the 
lerenty  elders,  and  Moses  taught  them  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
uught  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Afterwards  entered  the  congregation  at 
lirge,  or  all  of  them  who  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  divine  will ; 
lad  to  them  also  Moses  recited  the  text  and  the  interpretation,  in 
the  lame  manner  as  before.  These  two  laws,  as  delivered  by  Moses, 
bad  now  been  heard,  by  Aaron  four  times,  by  his  sons  three  times^ 
by  the  seventy  elders  twice,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  people  once. 
After  this,  Moses  withdrawing,  Aaron  repeated  the  whole  he  had 
beard  from  Moses,  and  withdrew  :  then  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  did  the 
same:  and  on  their  withdrawing,  the  same  was  done  by  the  seventy 
elders:  so  that  each  of  them  having  heard  both  these  laws  re¬ 
peated  four  times,  they  all  had  them  firmly  fixed  in  their  memories.* 
pp.  22—23. 

There  arc,  it  may  be  noticed,  some  few  rather  embarrassing 
circumstances  in  this  account.  Mr.  Allen  remarks,  that  Mai- 
monides,  the  author  of  it,  bus  forgotten  to  specify  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  Moses's  tent,  wliicli'must  have  been  somewhat  capacious: 
but  this,  and  some  other  things  relating  to  the  above  narrative, 
nocet  with  easy  credence  in  persons  among  whom,  as  in  the 
members  of  the  Churcli  of  Rome,  Credo  quod  haben  et  habes^ 
is  a  maxim.  This  ora/  /air,  it  is  said,  was  delivered  by  Moses 
to  Joshua,  and  by  him  was  transmitted  to  the  next  generation. 
The  elders  conveyed  it  to  the  prophets  ;  the  prophets  delivered 
it  to  the  men  of  the  great  Synagogue;  the  last  of  whom  was 
J^iraeon  the  just.  After  him  followed  a  regular  succession,  which 
terminated  in  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hakkodesh,  who  collected  and 
formed  the  traditions  thus  transmitted  into  a  methodical  code  of 
traditional  law,  which,  under  the  title  Mishna,  constitutes  one 
pirl  of  the  Talmud,  the  other  being  the  Gemara. 

Maimonides  assigns  the  following  as  the  reason  that  God 
Would  not  have  this  law  committed  to  writing. 

*  Because  God  foresaw  that  the  nations  of  this  world  would  copy 
out  the  twenty-four  books,  which  are  contained  in  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
pheU,  and  the  Ilagiographa,  and  would  abuse  them  to  heresy  and 
impiety,  he  delivered  to  Moses  un  oral  exposition :  nor  would  he 
jHowitto  be  committed  to  writing,  till  the  sects  of  the  »  domites  and 
Ithmaelites  had  arisen,  lest  this  also  should  be  translated  by  the  Gen- 
and  perverted  to  the  same  evil  purposes  as  the  written  law.  In 
^  world  to  come,  God  will  inquire  who  are  his  children.  Then  the 
Stiles  as  well  as  the  Israelites  shall  produce  the  book  of  the  law. 
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«nd  they  shall  both  affirm  themselves  to  be  his  children.  Thercfwt 
God  will  inquire  again,  with  whom  is  the  oral  exposition  which  he 
delivered  on  mount  Sinai.  At  this  all  will  be  dumb,  and  not  one, 
except  Israel,  will  be  found  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it.*  p.  34, 

There  is  one  eireumstaiice  of  excellence  in  this  account,  which 
ue  are  unwilling  to  pass  by  without  notice.  It  is  that  of  refer¬ 
ring  the  iinpiiry  into  the  religions  character  of  mankind,  to  ‘  (kt 
^  world  to  i'omVy  the  only  ttroper  state  for  so  great  and  solemi 
a  business.  'I'his  is  nndoiibtetily  the  dictation  of  correct  feeling. 
The  Rabbins  were  <|uitc  just  in  thus  reserving  the  judging  of 
men,  on  a  religious  account,  to  ‘  the  world  to  come,’  and  in  in* 
vesting  (joil  alone  with  the  right  of  examination.  The)  never- 
theless  Irequently  ven'lnred  to  give  decisions  in  direct  oppodtioo 
to  this  just  rule.  It  was  not  always  a  part  of  their  code  of 
opinions,  to  refrain  from  anathematizing  and  punishing  with 
death  persons  whose  religious  profession  did  not  please  theto. 
Ju^laism,  like  Popery,  with  which  in  many  respects  it  symbol¬ 
izes,  sanctions  the  extirpation  of  those  who  refuse  submission  to 
its  dogmas  ;  happily,  its  arm  of  ))uwer  is  not  equal  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  will. 

The  Author  seems  to  have  taken  more  than  necessary  pains, to 
prove  the  oral  law  to  he  a  fiction.  The  absurdities  with  which  it 
abounds,  furnish  their  own  refutation.  Our  readers  may  com¬ 
pare  the  following  speedmens  of  the  IVlishnic  laws,  with  the 
Mosaic  Statutes  whicli  relate  to  compensation  for  damages. 

*  If  an  ass  eat  a  peck  of  dates,  the  property  of  another  man,  ditei 
not  being  its  usual  food,  and  not  being  supposed  to  nourish  more  thar 
an  equal  quantity  of  hurley  ;  the  owner  of  the  ass  shall  pay,  not  the 
value  of  a  peck  of  dates,  but  only  the  value  of  a  peck  of  barley.- 
If  a  beast  belonging  to  an  Israelite  trespass  and  feed  in  the  held  of 
one  w  ho  is  not  an  Israelite,  the  Mishna  exempts  the  owner  of  tb( 
beast  from  ail  obligation  to'vnake  restitution. — In  cases  of  damage  it 
allows  none  but  Isiaelitcs  to  be  witnesses. — If  the  beast  of  an  Uraeliu 
gore  the  beast  of  an  alien,  there  need  he  no  compensation;  but  if  10 
alien’s  beast  gore  tlte  beast  of  an  Israelite,  nothing  less  than  fut 
restitution  is  required.’  p.  53. 

Pop«Ty  has  its  miracles  :  so  has  Modem  «Iudaisin.  We  shill 
treat  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Allen’s  chapter  on  tlx 
Cabbala,  eoutaiiiing  an  account  of  two  notable  achievements. 

*  A  famous  ruhhi,  w  ho  lived  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  relateitwo 
marvellous  adventures; — one  of  a  Jew’,  who,  being  sentenced  lobe 
burnt  alive  for  adultery,  contrived  by  his  cabbalistic  skill,  that  tbe 
cxccutiontTs  of  justice  mistook  a  horse  for  him,  and  burnt  the  hone 
in  his  stead  ;  so  that  he  escaped  /Ac  other  of  himself,  —that  at  Bif* 
cdona,  in  tlie  presence  of  tlic  King,  he,  by  a  cabbalistical  use  of 
name  Jchuinih^  actually  launched  a  ship,  after  the  shipwright!  W 
(lone  their  utmost  to  launch  it,  and  aDOAdoned  the  attempt  at  us* 
practicable.'  p.  71. 
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The  Modern  Synaj^o^ue  lias  adopteil,  as  the  standard  of 
Jewish  faith,  the  summary  of  essential  doctrim*s  composed  by 
Maimonides  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  which  all  Jews  are  expected 
to  believe,  and  which  are  inserted  in  their  prayer-books.  Besides 
these  articles  of  doctrine,  the  Jewish  religion,  as  tau&'ht  by 
ino<lerii  Babbies,  includes  six  hundred  and  thirteen  preceptu^ 
divided  into  two  classes,  affirmutire  and  neyatire.  The  (i^r- 
matire  amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty-ei^ht ;  coi  respoiulint^, 
tccordiiis^  to  rabbinical  analos^y,  to  the  number  of  members  in 
the  luiinan  body  ;  the  negative^  which,  according  to  the  same 
iuthority,  answer  to  the  veins  or  smaller  vessels,  arc  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  live.  The  net^ative  precepts  are  accounted 
oblig.itory  on  every  Israelite  at  all  times :  the  observance  of 
the  aftirinative  is  so  re^ulatetl,  as  to  render  this  part  of  Jewish 
obedience  very  easy.  The  doctrines  of  tin*.  Jewisli  faith  delivered 
by  Maimonides,  and  which  are  to  be  professed  by  every  Israelite, 
on  p.iin  of  excision  from  the  comiivunion  of  Israel  in  this  world, 
and  ooiideiniKition  with  the  wicked  in  the  next,  are  comprised  in 
thirteen  articles,  as  follows. 

*  I.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  his 
.lame)  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  creatures,  that  he  alone 
lias  made,  does  make,  and  will  make  all  things. 

*  II.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  his 
name)  is  only  one,  in  unity  to  which  there  is  no  resemblance,  and  that 
he  alone  has  been*  is,  aim  will  be  our  God. 

*  III.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be 
hii  name)  is  not  corporeal,  nor  to  be  comprehended  by  an  under¬ 
standing  capable  of  comprehending  what  is  corporeal ;  and  that  there 
i«  nothing  like  him  in  the  universe. 

‘  IV.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be 
hii  name)  is  the  first  and  the  last. 

*  V.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  his 
name)  is  the  only  object  of  adoration,  and  that  no  other  being  what- 
tver  ought  to  be  worshipped 

*  VI.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all  the  words  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  are  true. 

*  Ml.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  prophecies  of  Moses 
our  master  (may  he  rest  in  peace)  are  true;  and  that  he  is  the  father 
of  all  the  wise  men,  as  well  of  those  who  w’ent  before  him,  as  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  him. 

‘  VII 1.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  whole  law  «vhich  we 
hive  in  our  hands  at  this  day,  was  delivered  by  Moses  our  master, 
(may  he  rest  in  peace.) 

*  lx.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  this  law  will  never  be 
®^ged,  and  that  no  other  law  will  ever  be  given  by  the  Creator, 
(blesied  be  his  mune.) 

*  X.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (blessed 

hit  name)  knows  all  the  actions  of  men,  and  all  their  thoughts,  as  it 
a  laid ;  “  He  fashioneth  all  the  hearts  of  them,  and  understandeth  all 
their  works.’* 
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*  Xl.  1  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be 
hit  name)  rewards  those  who  observe  his  commands,  and  punisho 
those  who  transgress  them. 

*  XII.  1  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Messiah  will  come 
and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless  1  w  ill  always  expect  him  till 
comes. 

*  XIII.  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  dead  will  be  restored 
to  life,  when  it  shall  be  so  ordained  by  the  decree  of  the  Creator 
blessed  be  his  name,  and  exalted  be  his  remembrance  for  ever  and 
ever.*  pp.  95 — 97. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  which  is  a  particularly  interesting  portion 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Allen  details  the  opinions  of  the  modern  Jews, 
on  the  present  moral  condition  of  human  nature  —  sin  —  ainl  the 
means  of  acceptance  with  God.  From  antliorities  which  he 
has  cited,  it  appears  that  tiie  Rahhies  are  at  variance  amon^ 
themselves  on  the  suhjeci  of  innate  depravity  MaintoiruU*s re¬ 
jects  the  tenet  of  original  sin,  as  a  most  tlatri'unt  absurdity. 
Other  Jewisit  writers  maintain  the  existence  ot  an  e\il  principle 
in  man,  which  is  born  with  him,  and  grows  with  him  all  hli 
days.  This  was  the  sentiment  of  Ahen  F.zra,  who  comments  in 
the  following  manner  on  part  of  the  tifty-hrst  Psalm. 

*  Because  of  the  concupiscence  implanted  in  the  human  heart.  David 
says,  **  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  the  meaning  is.  that  th-  ivU  pm- 
cipU  is  implanted  in  the  heart  in  the  hour  of  nativity. — When  he 
prays,  “  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me  ;**  the  meaning  is,  tliat  the  concupiscence  implanted  in  him, 
had  seduced  him  to  sin,  and  therefore  he  supplicates  God  to  assist 
him  against  his  inherent  concupiscence,  that  he  may  never  fall  into  i 
similar  transgression.*  p.  iii. 

To  the  representation  of  a  writer  in  the  Jewish  Rejiository, 
that  sincere  repentance,  without  atonement,  is  the  only  medit- 
tion  w  h\ch  (iodever  rccpiired  as  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  for¬ 
giveness  hy  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Mr.  Allen  very  success¬ 
fully  opposes  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish 
writers,  and  the  language  of  their  prayer-books,  which  is  very 
clear  and  decisive.  ‘  If,’  he  remarks,  ‘  their  recitals,  lanicn- 

*  tations,  and  confessions  hi'  made  with  any  truth,  and  their  peti- 

*  tions  uttered  with  any  sincerity,  if  their  sentiments  be  not  re- 

*  pugiiant  to  their  public  prohWiotis,  it  will  ap|)ear  to  be  the 

*  opinion  of  modern  Jews,’ 

«  that  their  ancestors  obtained  the  re.nission  of  their  sins  by  virtue  of 
certain  expiations,  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  that  forgive* 
ness  is  now  to  be  obtained  by  prayer,  contrition,  and  other  means,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  substitutes,  accepted  by  the  divine  mercy,  instead  of  those 
expiations  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  at  present  to  perform.*  p. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  is  the  language  of  the 
daily  luanung  service  inserted  in  the  prayer-book  of  the  Germin 
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ind  Polish  Jews;  (cited  p.  117;)  in  which  they  present  their 
Mipplieations  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  tliat  the  temple 
ipav  be  s|>eeilily  rebuilt,  that  they  may  offer  in  the  presence  of 
(iod  the  coiiiimral  burnt-offering,  that  it  may  atone  for  them  ;  a 
mode  of  expn  ssion  which  clearly  connects  the  hope  of  acceptance 
sitli  rx|)i  iti  >0. 

The  rabbinical  traditions  concerning  God,  Anj^els,  Demons, 
Heaven  and  Hell,  the  Messiah,  Adam,  Moses,  and  several  other 
|iersoiis,  as  well  as  thin^,  o'^cupy  many  patjes  of  this  work,  and 
tbfV  cannot  be  read  without  exeitini^  at  once  the  pity  and  distrust 
of  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  ree^aiat  the  Deity  with  venera¬ 
tion,  and  to  conduct  his  iinpiiries  into  the  nature  of  invisible  and 
future  ohjt'Cts  with  sobriety.  So  extravac^anlly  absurd,  and  so 
void  of  all  practical  s^ood,  are  the  rabbinical  notions  which  have 
obtained  credence  amoiip;  a  people  whose  ancestors  received  the 
law  and  the  prophets  as  the  sources  of  their  relii^ious  knowledge, 
and  boasted  of  Moses  as  their  teacher,  that  all  wonder  at  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  any  communication  ever  claiming  to  be  Divine,  must 
cease  utter  the  )>erusal  of  them.  It  would,  we  believe,  be  im- 
}H)ssible  to  select  from  the  writint^  of  pa^un  poets  or  philoso¬ 
phers,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  descriptions  and  opinions  more 
deroifAtory  to  the  Divine  Creat*)r,  or  more  truly  ridiculous  as  the 
offsprint;  of  a  rational  mind,  than  those  which  the  Talmud  and 
the  books  of  Jewish  Doctors  have  imbodied.  We  shall  extract 
a  few  specimens,  referring  our  readers  to  Mr.  Allen's  pages  for 
other  instances  of  their  reveries. 

‘  They  repreaent  the  Deity— as  existing  in  a  human  form,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  millions  of  miles  in  height,  which  thev  have  undertaken 
to  specify: — as  circumscribed,  since  the  destruction  ot  the  temple,  within 
s  ipaa*  of  four  cubits:— as  dressed  in  a  snow-white  coat,  and  studying 
io  the  Scriptures  by  day*  and  in  the  Mishna  by  night : — as  employed 
during  the  last  three  hours  of  every  day,  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  in  playing  with  Leviathan  ;  and  since  that  event,  in  sitting  to 
give  instruction  in  the  law  to  young  Israelites  who  have  died  in  infancy: 
—as  reading  the  Talmud,  and  rehearsing  the  decisions  of  all  the  rabbles 
except  one : — as  |  uttin^  on  the  tephillin  and  taU  th,  and  appearing  like 
s  public  prayer-reader  in  a  synagogue : — as  actually  pr.*ying  as  groan¬ 
ing,  howling,  and  roaring: — as  weeping  daily :— as  shedding  two  tears 
into  the  ocean,  whenever  he  remembers  the  dispersion  and  distress  of  his 
children ;  which  tears  produce  an  earthquake,  and  a  noise  that  is  heard 
to  the  extremities  of  the  world.*  p.  141 . 

Angels,  according  to  one  Rabbi,  were  created  on  the  second 
;  according  to  another,  on  the  fifth  day ;  and  according  to 
•  third,  they  were  ‘  the  beginning  of  all  created  beings.*  Angels 
differ  greatly  in  magnitude  and  stature;  one  angel  being,  aocord- 
to?  to  the  Talmud,  taller  than  another,  by  as  many  miles  as  a 
toan  would  travel  in  a  journey  of  five  hundred  years.  Angels 
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arc  (livuled  into  orders;  they  preside  over  nations,  andaretlie 
guardians  of  men.  The  angels  are  not  allowed  to  say  iheij 
hymns  above,  till  the  Israelites  have  said  them  here  lielow 
Demons  have  their  share  of  rabbinical  attention.  These  erii 
hein«;s  are  represented  sometimes  as  ori&^inally  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  who  fell  from  that  state  ol’  bliss  soon  after  the  erettioo 
of  Adam;  or,  aceordin*'  to  other  opinions,  in  the  days  of  Noth. 
Many  of  the  Uabbies  assert  their  oris^inal  formation  as  evil  beings; 
and  some  of  them,  more  curious  in  their  speculations  than  their 
brethren,  ulVirm  that  they  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
day;  and  that  the  Creator  havini**  u^iven  existence  to  their  spirits 
and  intendin:^  to  supply  them  with  bodies,  was  frustrated  in  his 
desi^i  by  the  eommencemeut  of  the  sabbath,  so  that  there  ais 
not  time  for  the  (‘ompletion  of  this  part  of  the  Divine  plan.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Talmud, 

‘  If  the  eye  had  been  capable  of  discerning,  no  man  could  subsist  on 
account  of  the  demons.  There  arc  more  of  them  than  of  us;  they  stand 
about  us,  as  a  fence  Hung  up  out  of  ditches,  about  land  in  a  garden. 
Kvery  rabbi  has  a  thousand  on  his  left,  and  ten  thousand  on  his  right 
side.  The  thronging  and  squeezing  on  a  sabbath  in  our  synagogues, 
where  one  wouM  think  there  is  room  enough,  yet  each  imagines  he  siti 
too  close  to  another,  is  occasioned  by  them,  for  they  come  to  hear  the 
sermon.*  p.  167. 


The  Jewish  Doctors  have  made  wonderful  iliscoverics  in  the 
regions  of  bliss  and  misery,  which  they  describe  with  a  copious¬ 
ness  and  minuteness  uue(|ualled  in  the  w  ritings  of  even  inspired 
men.  They  have  surveyed  the  celestial  and  infernal  abodes,  and 
furnish  the  dimensions  of  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous  and  of 
the  wicked.  A  certain  rabbi,  it  is  said,  ‘  sought  all  over  Para- 
‘  disc,  and  he  found  therein  seven  houses  or  dwellings  :  and  each 
^  house  was  twelve  times  ten  thousand  miles  long,  and  twehf 
‘  times  ten  thousand  miles*  wide.’  ‘  In  Paradise  every  one  has 
^  his  particular  abode,  and  is  not  allowed  to  go  out,  or  ascend  to 
‘  the  dwelling  of  his  superior  ncighhour;  for  if  he  do,  lie  is  fre- 
‘  queiitly  consumed  by  his  neighbour’s  great  Hre.’  We 
their  account  of  Hell. 


**  ‘  In  Hell  there  are  seven  divisions.— The  seven  abodes  are  verr 
spacious ;  and  in  each  there  are  seven  rivers  of  fire,  and  seven  rivers  d 
hail.  1  he  second  abode  is  sixty  times  larger  than  the  first,  and  every 
abode  is  sixty  times  larger  than  that  which  precedes  it.  In  each  abode 
are  seven  thousand  caverns ;  and  in  eacli  cavern,  seven  thousand  clifu; 
and  in  each  cliff,  seven  thousand  scorpions;  each  scorpion  has  seveo 
limbs,  and  on  each  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.  There  it* 
likewise  seven  rivers  of  the  rankest  poison,  which  w  hen  a  man  toucheib* 
bursts.*  Another  high  authority  affirms  each  of  these  diviiioos 
*  as  far  in  depth  as  one  cun  walk  in  three  hundred  years.’  The  wboU 
extent  is  described  in  the  TiUmud  in  the  following  terms.  * 
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four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadtlu  Egypt  is  equal 
in  extent  to  a  sixth  part  of  Ethiopia;  Ethiopia  to  a  sixth  part  of  the 
world ;  the  world  to  a  sixth  part  of  Eden ;  Eden  to  a  sixth  part  of  Hell.’ 
?.180. 

The  Romanists  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Ruhbiiis  in  the 
idoption  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
prayers  of  the  living  to  deliver  the  sufferers  from  that  place  of 
lornaent.  The  former,  however,  have  improved  the  inveiitioii 
much  l)etter,  for  their  own  gain,  than  the  latter.  As  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  power,  and  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth,  purgatory  has 
iDiwered  most  completely  the  object  of  its  popish  supporters;  it 
has  built  their  churches  and  tilled  their  coffers. 

The  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  the  great  object  of  Jewish  hope. 
Attached  by  a  fatal  delusion  to  the  notions,  so  fondly  cherished 
by  their  ancestors,  of  worldly  dominion  and  inagnitieence,  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  Messiah’s  character  and  reign,  the  Jews  have  for 
ages  encouraged  themselves  in  the  expectation  of  events  which 
the  faith  of  Abraham  would  disclaim  ;  and  for  ages  they  have 
been  doomed  to  vexatious  disappointment.  'Flieir  present  state, 
so  different  from  what  the  predictions  of  tlieir  prophets  point  to, 
as  associated  with  the  primary  part  of  their  accomplishment; 
tlieir  distinction  of  families  and  tribes  annulled — their  priesthooil 
abolished — their  altars  overthrown — tlieir  temples  demolished 
--and  their  polity  annihilated — are  circumstances  which  jierplex 
their  wisest  calculators.  Resisting  these  proofs  that  the  time  of 
the  Messiah’s  advent  must  he  past,  and  determined  in  tlieir 
op)K)sitioii  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  invent  reasons  which  do 
not  satisfy  even  themselves,  to  aecoiiiit  for  their  forlorn  condition, 
while  the  most  sagacious  of  their  teachers  forbid  all  conjectures 
and  calculations  on  the  subject. 

‘The  severest  interdictions,  however,  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  these  computations.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  have 
employed  their  sagacity  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  period  which 
they  anticipate  us  the  consummation  of  Jewish  glory,  but  which  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  adjourn  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  rabbles,  Saadias  Gaon,  who  died  in  the  year  Solomon  Jarchi, 
’vho  lived  in  the  twelfth  century;  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  and  Bechai, 
yho  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  Levi  Ben  Gerson;  ail  agree 
infixing  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  the  year  1358.  Gerson  hadtlv 
mortification  of  living  to  w'ltnebs  his  mistake:  he  died  in  the  year  1370. 
Other  rahbics  fixed  on  the  years  1575  and  1577.  Abarbinel,  in 
hi*  commentary  on  Isaiah,  finished  in  1  i98,  fixed  on  the  year 
1503;  and  in  that  on  Jeremiah,  finished  in  1504-,  fixed  on  the  year 
1534.  lie  died  in  1508.  Gcdalia  Ben  Jacchia,  a  famous  rabbi  ot  the 
sixteenth  century,  fixed  on  the  year  J598.  The  author  of  the  Zohar 
bad  long  before  fixed  on  the  year  1(>48.  Another  period  of  Jewish 
expectation  was  the  year  1666.’  p.  250. 

Mr.  Crool  is  the  most  recent  of  these  calculators.  By  a  com- 
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putation  altogether  fanciful,  he  reckons  that  there  arc  yet  thirty,  u 
six  years  to  the  end  of  the  Jubilee  of  Israel;  and  asserts,  that,  9 
before  the  end  of  these  thirty-six  years,  Israel  will  be  restored  3 
and  the  ^lessiah  will  take  possession  of  his  empire.  This  com*  3 
putation  is  given  in  Mr.  Allen’s  work,  p.  251.  || 

Modern  Jews  represent  the  reign  of  the  expected  Messiah,  as  y 
strictly  of  a  temporal  kind.  Mr.  Crool  confidently  ufhriCR,  that  H 
^  the  ^lessiuh’s  kingdom  is  not  spiritual,  but  absolutely  earthly.*  H 
So  iniicli  accustomed  as  they  are  to  misconstrue  the  language  of  » 
their  own  prophets,  and  to  restrict  all  the  advantages  imparted  |] 
by  the  Divine  favour,  to  themselves,  it  can  scarcely  excite  sor-  I 
priM*  that  they  should  deny  to  the  Gentiles  the  least  panicipatioa  I 
in  the  benefits  of  Messiah’s  coming.  The  restoration  of  h-  | 
rael,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  service  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Messiah,  will,  according  to  the  I 
Rabbies,  be  celebrated  by  a  royal  festival,  to  which  all  Israelites 
shall  be  invited.  Magnificent  sports  will  be  exhibited.  Behe¬ 
moth,  a  huge  animal  which  swallows  at  one  draught  as  much 
water  as  the  Jordan  yields  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  Le¬ 
viathan,  an  enormous  monster  of  the  deep,  ca))able  of  swallowing 
a  fish  three  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  together  with  Bar 
Juchne,  a  bird  of  corresponding  magnitude,  will  be  prepared  for 
the  sumptuous  feast ;  at  which,  wine,  produced  in  Paradise  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  creation,  and  preserved  most  carefully  for 
this  splendid  entertainment,  will  be  served  to  the  guests.  Music 
and  dancing  will  conclude  the  festival.  Afterwards,  Messiah 
will  contract  marriages  with  the  daughters  of  kings;  his  princi- 
])al  wife,  however,  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of 
Israel. 

‘  The  duration  of  Messiah’s  reign  has  been  variously  represented. 
Different  rabbies  have  fixed  for  it  the  different  periods  of  forty, 
seventy,  throe  hundred,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  four  hundred, 
and  a  thousand  years.  Some  say  it  will  continue  as  many  years  as 
shall  have  passed  from  the  creation  to  its  commencement ;  and  others 
extend  it  to  seven  thousand  years.  But  w  hatever  be  the  length  of  his 
reign,  the  rabbies  arc  very  generally  agreed  that  at  length  he  will  die 
like  other  men,  and  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  as  it  is  written:  “  He 
•hall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  nis  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hands that  is,  according  to  the  exposition 
of  Maimonides,  The  Messiah  shall  live  to  a  great  age,  but  at  length 
he  also  shall  die  in  great  glory,  and  his  son  shall  reign  in  his  stead,  and 
his  posterity  in  succession.’  p.  274. 

The  deference  wliich  is  paid  to  tradition  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  operates,  it  is  well  known,  against  the  spirit  of  a  free  in* 
quiry,  and  consequently  must  he  unfavourable  to  an  enlightened 
and  scientific  education.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  role, 
but  they  are  of  a  character  so  {vcculiaTi  and  so  rare,  as  abundantly 
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^0  confirm  it.  Readin*]^  the  lives  of  tiie  Saints,  is  an  craploy- 
imicli  resembling  the  study  of  the  Talmud  ;  a  thorough 
giiiition  into  either  of  them  is  well  calculated  to  serve  the  cause 
jfbirbarism,  by  paraly//mg  the  energies  of  the  hum  in  intellect. 
They  are  admirable  handmaids  to  superstition,  which  ellectually 
works  its  purpose  by  their  aid.  What  can  such  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  as  tiiP  following  accomplish,  in  rearing  man  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  moral  h*arning  and  agency  worthy  of  bis  reasonable 
piture  ? 

•  The  education  of  Jewish  children  varies  in  many  particulars,  in 
^rent  countries,  and  according  to  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
ptrents;  but  among  those  who  are  esteemed  by  their  brethren  as  the 
^t  members  of  their  community,  their  daughters  arc  generally  taught 
to  read  the  Hebrew  prayer-book,  that  is,  merely  to  pronounce  the 
forcU,  without  understanding  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence:  be- 
Tood  this  acquisition  their  religious  education  is  very  rarely  known 
to  extend.  '1  heir  sons  begin  to  learn  the  Hebrew  alphabet  soon  aflcr 
they  are  able  to  speak ;  and  at  an  early  age  they  are  taught  to  read 
the  L41W,  the  Mishna,  and  the  Gemara»  as  well  as  the  praver  book. 

To  these  are  sometimes  added  the  Commentary  of  U  Solomon  Jarchi, 
And  the  Yad  Hachazakah,  or  an  abridgement  of  the  Talmud  by 
Miimonides:  but  their  principal  attention  is  devoted  to  the  Talmud^ 
which  they  reckon  the  foundation  of  all,  and  the  best  study  *'  Very 
ftvofthem  learn  the  language  gramnintically,  but  they  arc  instructed 
in  the  sense  of  what  they  read  according  as  it  is  understood  by  their 
teachers,  who  take  every  opportunity  of  establishing  them  in  the 
tenets  of  Judaism,  and  especially  of  inspiring  them  with  prejudice  and 
hatred  against  Christianity.*  p.  301. 

Some  of  our  readers  wUl  probably  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
the  privilege  of  reading  particular  lessons  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
Ifogue,  and  the  performance  of  other  public  services,  are  put  up 
to  public  auction,  and  assigned  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  pri¬ 
vilege  of  reading  the  book  of  Jonah,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  in 
the  principal  German  Synagogue  in  London,  was,  Mr.  Allen  in¬ 
forms  us,  once  purchased  (a  few  years  ago)  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  principal  personage  among  the  modern  Jews,  is 
the  presiding  rabbi ;  concerning  whose  office  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  description. 

^  *  Individuals  who  are  well  versed  in  the  Talmud  easily  obtain  the 
title  of  rabhi,  which  is  little  more  than  an  honorary  distinction  among 
their  brethren.  In  every  country  or  large  district,  the  Jews  have  an 
officer  denominated  in  some  places  a  chief  or  presiding  rabbi,  and  in 
other?  a  chacam.  He  bears  a  spiritual  authority,  and,  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  exercises  also  a  civil  juris- 
ffiction.  The  principal  engine  to  enforce  compliance  with  his  deci- 
wong,  is  the  terror  inspired  by  the  ecclesiastical  censures,  excommuni- 
^ong,  and  anathemas,  which  he  has  power  to  denounce,  and  the  dire¬ 
ful  eiects  of  which  are  supposed  to  extend  beyond  the  present  life. 
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He  takes  cognizance  of  all  cases  of  adultery,  incest,  violation  of  tbe 
sabbath,  or  any  of  the  fasts  or  festivals,  and  upostacy;  of  marriaget, 
divorces,  and  commercial  contracts ;  he  hears  and  determines  appetb 
against  decisions  of  inferior  rabbies  within  his  district;  decides  til 
difficult  questions  of  the  law,  and  preaches  three  or  four  sermons  in  | 
year  1  o  home  of  these  cases  fees  are  attached,  and  the  office  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  respectable  salary.  In  this  country  there  are  two 
of  these  officers  ;  the  Chief  linbbi  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jcrv$t  and 
the  Chacam  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jem,'  p.  322. 

The  pul>lic  are  much  iiidehted  to  iMr.  Allen  for  the  pains  Mfhich 
he  has  taken  to  furnish  this  portraiture  of  modern  Judaism.  It 
is  almost  a  reproach  for  |)ersons  who  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  to  he  unacquainted  with  the  present  opinions  and 
ceremonies  of  a  people  whose  history,  and  (he  records  of  whose 
civil  and  religious  polity,  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  it  Though 
tliey  live  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  mingle  with  us,  how  little  do  the 
Christians  of  Britain  know  concerning  them.  The  present  work 
supplies  a  very  important  deHiderntum,  and  the  spirit  of  the  au¬ 
thor  we  can  most  cordially  applaud.  “  Modern  J udaism,**  will 
afford  it  readers  no  small  degree  of  information  and  amusement; 
and  it  cun  scarcely  fail  to  produce  increased  satisfaction  with  the 
reception  of  Christianity,  as  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation;"  confirmed  not  only  by  the  miracles  which  at¬ 
tended  Its  introduction,  hut  by  the  history  and  living  testimony 
of  its  most  inveterate  enemies. 

Art.  IV.  The  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica  ;  comprising  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Kemains  of  Kleusis,  llhamnus,  Sunium,  and  Thoricui. 
By  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.  Imperial  Folio,  pp.  59.  Seventy- 
eight  I’lates.  Price  10/.  10s.  Longman  and  Co.  Murray.  1817. 

I  F  we  are  gratified  at  seeing  the  results  of  the  examinations 
so  diligently  prosecuted  by  men  of  taste,  and  artists,  among 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  structures  of  Cireece,  within  about 
the  last  half  century, it  is  not  that  we  arc  anticipating  so  many 
tine  advantages  as  yve  have  sometimes  heard  talked  of  to  our 
English  architecture.  I'liere  is  much  in  the  Grecian  style, 
which  must  over,  from  its  leading  uses  and  objects,  be  inap¬ 
plicable  to  our  domestic  masonry  ;  and  the  introduction  of  it 
by  parts,  in  heterogeneous  conformation  with  building  of  a  quite 
differi'nt  character  and  use,  is  aj)t  to  produce  something  little 
better  than  a  burlesque  of  an  architecture  which  so  far  surpas^ 
in  beauty  every  other  in  the  world.  Onr  chief  gratilicatioB 
from  these  flegint  labours,  is  retrospective ;  it  is*  the  pleasure 

•  Ae  dwplayed  graphically  in  the  works  of  Stuart  and  Revett, 
^  ^^'^^***  fomun  Antiquities,  travcUof  Df* 
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of  beholdiiij?  so  much  of  the  mn^nificciit  beauty  of  ancient 
(iitece  preserved  and  illustrated  ;  while  we  take  but  sli^lit  in- 
atest  in  any  question  or  experiment  how  far  the  principU^  and 
forms  developed  and  exhibited,  maybe  made  available  to  modern 

It  is  enou^^h  for  us,  that  these  graceful  relies  display,  as 
athin^  of  past  time,  the  last  marvellous  reach  of  the  power  of 
mind  over  masses  of  stones  ;  power,  we  do  not  mean  as  operalint; 
in  die  mechanical  forces,  but  as  impressing;  on  the  siruetuivs 
I  character  of  majesty,  and  harmony,  and  si^nilieanee  ;  acha- 
ricter  so  perfect  and  so  vivid,  (bat  they  strike  the  spectator  as 
fisiblc  forms  of  reason  and  poetry,  mon^  than  mere  construetions 
of  rude  matter.  They  have  the  aspect  of  something  which  he  is 
icroptod  to  denominate  ideality. 

We  heard,  it  is  lon^  since,  of  a  band  of  artists,  professional 
lod  nun-professional,  of  whom  we  presume  that  Sir  William 
Cell  was  the  coryphaeus,  deputed  to  investij^ate  some  of  the 
hitherto  little-explored  ruins  of  Greece ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  present  elegant  volume  "ives  to  the  public  but  one 
portion  of  the  results  of  a  course  of  labours  which  assuredly 
would  never  proceed  lan^^uidly,  when  Sir  W.  Gell  was  on  the 
^und.  But  it  is  tpiite  in  ignorance  and  at  hazard  that  we 
suppose  any  thing  on  the  subject;  for  the  present  work  comes 
bciore  the  public  in  a  style  of  the  most  stately  reserve :  no 
advertisement,  or  introduction,  or  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  artists,  or  even  mention  of  their  names  ;  no  hint  who  may 
be  the  Editor  ;  no  reference  to  any  remaining  collections  for 
a  future  ])ubiication  :  nothing  in  short  but  a  bare  list  of  the 
names  of  those  muijnates  in  rirfii,  the  Dilettanti  Society. 
This  uncommunicative  lofty  sort  of  carriage,  may  be  very  pa¬ 
trician  and  imposing  ;  but  verily  we  think  that  any  diminution 
possibly  consequent,  in  our  distant  ceremonious  respect  for 
these  dignified  personages,  from  a  little  condescension  shewn 
by  them,  miglit  have  been  tolerably  compensated  by  the  gra¬ 
titude  w'c  should  have  felt  for  being  put  in  possession  of  a  little 
preliminary  information.  It  is  not,  however,  that  there  can  be 
tuy  doubt  of  the  exemplary  accuracy  of  the  delineations  ex¬ 
hibited  :  very  satisfactory  assurance  for  that  is  aflbrdcd  by  the 
combined  responsibility  of  the  artists  and  of  the  Society. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  nine  chapters,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  titles  ;  Kleiisis — the  Fropylaea — the  Inner  Vestibules — 
the  einple*  of  Ceres — Temple  of  Diana-Propylma — Temple 
of  XeiiK'sis— Temple  of  Themis — Temple  of  Minerva-Hunias — 
Portico  at 'Thoricus.  About  half  of  the  small  portion  of  lettcr- 
rr»»ss  distributed  into  these  chapters,  consists  of  explanatory 
notices  of  the  plates,  taken  individually  in  tlicir  succession 
tho  other  half  briclly  furnishes  some  more  general  information,, 
hbtoriral;  anlicjuarian,  and  topographical,  respecting  the  several 
(he  ruins  investigated. 
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Of  these  locaHties,  Eleusis  is  b(\yon(l  all  comparison  tlie  most 
interestinsj.  We  will  transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  the  g^enml 
obs<‘rvatioiis. 

*  The  maj^niticcnt  structure  erected  by  the  great  statesman  of 
Attica  for  tlie  solemnization  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  stood  a  bold 
and  prominent  feature  in  a  picture,  whose  back  ground  was  formed 
by  the  walls  and  towers  of  tlie  impending  Acropolis.  In  front,  the 
villas  and  gardens  of  the  Eleusinians,  spreading  themselves  around 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Salanis, 
completed  a  scene  which  had  no  where  its  equal.  As  acces^ori6•  in 
the  composition  of  this  grand  design,  the  vestibule  of  the  sacred  en¬ 
closure,  and  the  connected  temple  of  Diana- Propyl  r a,  were  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  former,  little  inferior  to  the  Propylma  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  faithfully 
copied,  was  in  itself  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  little  lest 
cx>8tly  than  its  prototype,  the  execution  of  which  is  said  to  hare 

involved  an  expenditure  of  tw’o  thousand  and  twelve  talents.* - 

‘  The  great  sanctity  of  the  chief  building  was  protected  by  a  double 
enclosure,  one  within  the  other.  The  first  was  approached  by  the 
Propyliea  already  mentioned.  The  walls  of  the  inner  peribolui, 
which  may  still  be  traced  at  intervals  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
their  extent,  formed  four  sides  of  an  irregular  pentagon.* - 

<  The  mystery  cast  over  the  Eleusinian  rites,  prevented  all  men¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  solemnized.  Pausanias 
pretends  that  he  was  deterred  by  a  vision  he  saw'  in  his  sleep,  from 
disclosing  any  particulars  concerning  the  Eleusinium  at  .Athens; 
and  the  same  super-human  interposition  Jorhid  him  to  notice  any 
object  contained  within  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  temple  at 
Eleusis.* 

But  for  the  imposing  splendour  of  the  page,  we  should  be 
^  tempted'  to  fancy  there  is  something  rather  unmeaning  and 
almost  im)>ertinent  in  the  joke  of  letting  Zosimus  accuuiU  for 
the  tolerable  preservation  of  the  Athenian  structures,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fate  of  those  at  Eleusis. 

'  When  we  contrast  the  very  dilapidated  state  of  the  edifices  of 
Eleusis,  with  the  perfect  condition  which  those  of  the  .Athenian 
Acropolis  retained  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  irruplioB  ot 
the  (.toths,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  there  must  have  been 
some  kind  of  foundation  for  the  story  of  Zozimus,  who  relates  thit 
Alaric  hastened  from  the  straits  of  rhermopylae  to  Athens,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  easy  conquest ;  but  on  reaching  the  city,  Minem 
shewed  herself  from  the  walls  in  a  threatening  attitude,  and  .  cliilleSi 
advanceti  in  front,  appeared  to  dispute  the  approach  Dismayed  by 
this  vision,  the  invader  granted  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  city  ^ 
protected  from  insult.  Ceres  does  not  appear  to  have  interposed 
between  the  conijueror  and  her  votaries  at  1  leusis,  and  the  demob* 
tion  of  their  buildings  was  complete.  Eleusis  may  have  been  uken 
under  aggravating  circumstances ;  for  the  overthrow  of  these  mig^ 
edifices  could  not  have  been  accomplisbed  without  the  ndoet  ictiv* 
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means,  directed  by  vengeance,  or  some  other  powerf  ul  stimulus,  to 

that  end.’ 

«  The  present  village  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  sacred  buildings, 
the  greater  part  of  them  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  sacred  en- 
dobure.  It  consists  of  about  seventy  cottages,  inhabited  by  a  few 
Albanian  families,* 

Previously  to  the  examination  of  the  vestiges  at  Kleusis,  there 
h  a  rapid  survey  of  the  country  from  Athens  to  that  city  ; 
noting  various  antii|uities  and  the  natural  features  of  the  tract, 
tracing  the  Sacred  ay,  ami  glancing  to  several  spots  and 
routes  on  the  plains  of  Athens  and  Eleusis,  separated  by  tlie 
ridge  of  Mount  Icarius.  lietvveen  this  ridge  and  Athens,  and 
I  stretching  across  tlie  Sacred  ^Vay,  and  in  part  (Kciipying  the 
site  of  tlie  groves  of  the  Academy,  is  a  considerably  extensive 
forest  of  olive  trees,  many  of  which  hear  evidence  of  great 
antiquity. 

‘  Their  trunks,  torn  by  age  into  several  divisions,  are  not  unfre- 
qaently  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  The  olive  is  slow  in  its 
growth,  and  resists  decay  perhaps  longer  than  any  other  wood. 
Centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  it  could  attain  the  bulk  these 
icnerahle  trees  exhibit ;  so  that  they  may  be  considered,  if  not  the 
natives  of  the  ancient  Academy,  yet  as  their  immediate  desceii- 
;  dints.* 

This  brief  but  very  attentive  survey,  is  followed  by  seven  or 
eiglit  plates,  whicli  constitute  the  prime  grace  and  tlower  of  this 
>plen(rul  work.  The  first  two  are  maps  ;  one,  of  the  locality 
I  and  vicinity  of  Eleusis,  the  other  of  the  plains  of  Athens  and 
Eleusis,  with  their  divisions,  eminences,  and  environing  ridges. 
Iliese  are  of  an  execution  which  it  was  reserved  for  very 
■  mudern  art  to  attain.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing 
j  more  exquisite.  T'lie  eye  is  long  detained  upon  them  as  bcaiiti- 
J  ful  pictures,  'riiey  are  engraved  by  Walker,  from  drawings 
tnade  hy  Sir  \\  .  (Jell,  tin  the  aiilliority  tif  his  own  accurate  sur- 
'<‘y.  There  is  then  a  (iciuTal  Plan  of  tlie  ancient  Imihliiigs 
it  KIcusis,  followed  hy  five  luiulscapes,  also  from  the  drawings 
ol  Sir  \y.  (tell,  engraved  hy  (J.  Cooke,  not  all  in  a  style  of 
the  highest  finishing,  hut  with  great  boanfy  anti  spirit.  With 
:  the  exctqitioii  <if  a  view  of  the  promontory  ami  ruin  of  Snninm, 
ill  the  remaining  seventy  plates  iwc  pundy  architectural,  in- 
'olving  no  circumstance  or  accompaniment  of  the  nature  of 
^dseape.  Probably  as  many  as  half  of  tiiem  arc  simple  oiit- 

Iliues  ;  or  outlines  with  a  slight  plain  shading  in  some  of  the 
1‘lins  and  sections  Should  therefore  any  person  of  mere 
^rneral  taste,  in  seeking  to  actpiire  the  work,  expect  to  finti  it 
•n  its  general  character  what  we  commonly  denominate 
f‘^^turesque,  to  find  it  nearly  of  the  same  order  as,  for  instance, 
'  .  of  I)e  Choiscid,  he  will  lie  considerably  disappointed. 
V?!  NS. 
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It  is  luainly  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  persons  studylor 
professionally  the  art  of  architecture,  and  to  the  ^^ratification  o( 
those  eWant  antiquaries  who  are  aiiibitioiis  of  a  perfect  know, 
led^e  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  ancient  Greece.  Picturesque, 
in  the  full  s<>nse  of  the  term,  it  could  not,  for  the  greater  part, 
have  been  made,  without  a  ^reat  licence  of  inventive  ima^nt- 
lion  in  the  delineator ;  since  the  principal  antiquities  to  be  iUu^. 
trateil,  instead  of  occupyiiii^  their  itround,  like  those  of  Athens, 
in  the  state  of  edifices,  offering,  though  partly  in  ruins,  noble 
images  for  the  pencil,  were  found  sunk  and  crushed  into  mere 
fragments,  nionumental  of  the  ancient  structures.  A  canful 
investigation  of  these  relics,  with  accurate  measurements,  nppli. 
cations  of  the  ascertained  rules  of  ancient  art,  and  references 
of  comfmrison  to  the  less  demolished  works  at  Athens,  ennkled 
the  artists  to  ascertain  the  forms  of  the  edifices,  and  authorised 
the  delineation  of  architectural  views  of  some  of  them;  hut  to 
have  |)laced  these  on  a  landscape  ground,  with  a  pretension  to 
depicture  the  site,  vicinity,  and  whole  ancient  etlect,  would  hive 
been  too  extravagant  an  indulgence  in  fiction  to  be  accepuble 
to  the  most  eager  demaiider  of  picturesque  representations. 

Several  of  the  Fi levations  are,  considered  merely  as  pictures, 
very  heuutifnl :  we  recollect,  for  instance,  the  Northern  FroBt, 
and  the  Flank,  of  the  Frojiyla'U  of  Elensis,  and  the  Principil 
Front,  and  the  North-west  Angle  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis,  at 
Rhamnus.  All  the  ap)>ropriute  heauty  of  Grecian  art  U  ap* 
puri'iit  ill  some  of  the  details  of  columns,  ceilings,  and  decora¬ 
tions.  Dimensions  are  most  minutely  noted,  by  a  multitude  of 
numeral  figures  inserted  in  the  plates  ;  and  there  can  be  oo 
ditlicuhy  in  ]>resiiiiiing  on  their  accuracy.  In  the  Sections, 
great  attention  is  paid  to  mark  the  manner  of  the  conjunciurf 
of  the  parts,  and  tlie  contrivances,  such  as  plugs,  cramps,  joiit* 
tiles,  Cic.  for  securing  a  firm  compaction  of  the  materials.  TV 
artists,  [Messrs.  Gandy  and  l^edford,  have  very  successful!) 
studied  to  place  clearly  in  view  whatever  is  most  important  in 
the  architecture,  and  most  explanatory  of  the  principles  oo 
which  the  ancient  builders  jirocecded.  The  short  descripti^^ 
leUer-]>ress  contains  several  intelligent  discriminations  aiJ 
guesses.  The  engravings  are  executevl  in  a  fine  style,  by  Arm¬ 
strong,  Porter,  ami  RotTe. 

As  our  concern  with  a  work  of  this  nature  can  extend  Vtf 
little  beyond  a  mere  literary  annouDcement,  we  shall  close  ika 
general  description  and  recommendation  with  a  few  moreshon 
extracts  Iroiii  the  introductory  observations  of  one  or  two  of  tV 
chapters. 

Next  to  the  renowned  capital,  Eleusis,  as  we  have  ahw? 
said,  is  necessarily  the  most  interesting  locality  by  far  in  Atuw* 
and  the  artists  ap|>car  to  liavc  prosecuted  tlicir  researches 
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in  energy  worthy  of  till'  soi'iio.  Tilo  Prt'i'vlii'u,  lliut  i%  the 
ijraml  oiitraiice  to  tlie  first  iMielosure  of  the  ’iVni])h'  of  Ceres, 
5iey  t‘iis»ily  aseertaiiuMl  to  have  heeii  an  exact  copy  of  the  Atlie- 
niin  struct  lire. 

*  Almost  the  only  diinensioii  tfiat  could  not  be  ascertaiiicih  was 

height  of  the  columns,  not  from  the  want  of  the  several  frusta 
of  which  they  formerly  consisted,  hut  from  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
thenif  occasioned  by  the  incumbent  blocks  of  tlie  cntalduture,  and 
the  lacunaria  of  the  ceiling.* 

The  Inner  Vestibule,  or  ji^ateway  ulhirdiiig  access  to  the 
interior  and  more  sacred  enclosure  of  the  great  temple,  is  pro> 
Bounced  to  be  the  ‘  most  singular  of  all  the  building  of 
‘Eleusis.’  And  the  reason  fur  so  describing  it,  is  found  in  a 
circumstance  wliicli  is  with  probnbiiiiy  surmised  to  have  liad 
some  relation  to  the  peculiar  business  of  the  gn'nt  temple. 

A  portion  of  the  pavement,  (which  remains  nearly  perfect,)  is 
in  inclined  plane,  witli  grooves  in  it,  intended  for  wheels  or 
trucks,  and  considerably  worn  by  such  a  use.  As  it  appeared 
rery  evident  that  no  carriages  could  he  admitted  into  the  outer 
enclosure,  these  grooves  are  judged  to  indicate  the  use  of  some 
^ind  of  moveable  Hoor  or  stage,  the  management  of  which 
might  be  a  commencement  of  the  train  of  surprising  phenomena 
by  which  the  mystie  were  going  to  be  overwliehucd.  It  is 
shewn  by  what  mechanical  means  such  a  stage  might  be  played 
in  and  out,  rising  and  falling,  in  these  grooves.  Near  tlie  inner 
front  of  this  building  was  fupiul  tlie  colossal  half  length  of 
Ceres,  brought  to  England  liy  Dr.  Clarke,  and  now  deposited 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambriilge. 

The  chapter  appropriated  to  the  great  temple,  is  introduced 
by  some  statements  and  observations  respi'cting  the  mysteries, 
to  which  a  disposition  is  shown  to  attribute  more  gootl  than 
I  such  a  juggle  could  ever  produce. 

The  investigation  of  the  remains  of  the  grand  sfructure,  was 
^cry  imperfect,  from  both  the  laboriuusiiess  and  the  restricted 
extent  of  the  excavations  which  were  requisite  to  bring  any 
wnsiderable  portion  of  it  to  light. 

*  The  devastations  of  Alaric  appeared  to  have  rendered  all  further 
<lfvclopement  of  the  mystery  impracticable,  by  burying  the  site  of 
temple  beneath  its  own  |>ondcrou8  ruins.  This  state  of  oblivion 
assisted  by  the  operations  of  the  more  modern  inhabitanu  of 
"cusis,  whose  wretcneil  habitations  overspread  the  area  formerly 
^prised  within  the  sacred  boundary  of  the  temple.  Still,  however, 
was  marked  by  the  massive  blocks  of  the  edifice,  w  hich  the 
‘^•inians  had  not  the  power  of  converting  to  the  purposes  of  tlie 
hwdifig,  and  which  were  visible  above  the  accumulated  soil  of 
*^ertl  centuries.* 

‘  The  fragment  of  one  column  alone,  about  four  feet  in  height, 
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visibly  retained  its  original  situation  ;  the  soil  had  accumulated  lo 
as  lo  rise  two  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the  portico  on  which  it 
stood ;  from  hence  it  gradually  sloped  upwards  towards  the  rear 
where  the  accumulation  of  the  ruins  and  the  soil  above  it  was  four¬ 
teen  feet,  and  had  restoreil  the  ground  to  what  was  its  natural  form 
before  it  was  cut  away  to  make  an  artiticial  level  for  the  basement 
of  the  'remple.  Upon  this  slope,  thus  formed  by  the  ponderous 
masses  of  the  building,  many  of  the  modern  habitations  were  erected; 
a  circumstance  which  effectually  prevented  the  investigation  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  developement  of  the  entire  plan.  Along  the  range  of 
steps  in  front  of  the  portico,  excepting  for  an  interval  ot  about  twenty 
feet,  a  continued  row  of  cottages  had  been  built :  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  artists  of  the  mission  from  making  their  excavations, 
which  discovered  the  pavement,  in  a  state  almost  perfect,  with  the 
positions,  clearly  defined,  of  twelve  columns,  which  formerly  adorned 
the  front  of  this  celebrated  building.' 

A  variety  of  laborious  researcbes  are  related,  from  the  whole 
collected  and  compared  results  of  whieli  the  artists  ventured 
to  make  out  a  general  scliemc  of  this  most  celel)rated  stnicUire, 
a  scheme  certain  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  probable  in  the 
rest.  The  original  height  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  could 
not  he.  ascertained.  The  cella  was  judged  to  have  been 
‘  nearly,  a  square,  of  something  more  than  one  lumdrtHl  and 
‘  sixty-six  fi'et.’  A  very  nmiarkahle  circumstance  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  pavement  under  the  cella  on  a  level  of  several  ieel 
below  that  of  the  pavement  of  tbe  portico;  an  irregularity 
wbicb,  combined  with  other  circiimstanees,  iudueed  a  decided 
belief  that  this  was  not  tbe  actual  floor  of  tbe  temple,  *  but 
‘  that  of  a  crypt,  constructed  for  some  purpose  of  tbeutrical  decep- 
*  tioii,  wbicli  we  know  to  have  binm  practised  upon  tbe  candidates 
‘  for  initiation.*  The  circumstance  that  tlie  rock  was  not  cut 
down  simmtb,  at  the  side,  to  tbe  level  of  ibis  ]>hitform,  but 
left  rongli  and  protruding,  might  alone  be  decisive  that  thk 
could  not  he  the  visible  pavement  of  the  cella. 

Some  future  mission  4)f  dilettanti  may  perhaps  he  able,  and 
may  judge  it  an  expt use  well  bestowed,  to  purchase  some  ot 
(lie  wretched  hovels,  and  complete  at  leisure  the  invcsiigolion; 
from  which,  however,  it  is  iml  very  probable  we  should  receiu' 
any  very  material  aids  toward  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  ccoiiomv  of  the  ancient  delusions  practised  in  this  recess. 
Wli  atever  in  those  imposing  rites  remains  still  in  the  dark,  will 

probably  he  retained  in  that  mystery  till - not  the  relK' 

of  the  temple,  hut  its  hierophants,  shall  he  raised  from  beneatlt 
the  ground. 

It  should  he  notic«*d  that  the  typograjdiy  of  the  volume  e 
worthy  of  its  association  witli  so  much  elegance.  There  ir*’ 
several  ineorreefnesscs  of  composition,  which  we  wonder  to  se* 
admitted  within  the  fn*rih(th$s  of  so  classical  and  snleislld  ^ 
II(crar>  stnictiiic. 
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An.  The  Life  of  Philip  Melancthon^  comprising  an  Account  of 
the  most  important  Transactions  of  the  Reformation.  By  Francis 
Augustus  ('ox,  A.  M.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Price  I  ts.  Gale  and 
Fenner.  London.  1817. 

4  M()N(x  the  illustrious  characters  who  suddenly  shone  for  ill 
with  hrilliaut  display,  at  the  periuil  of  the  Reformation, 
the  s»hj(M.‘t  «d’  the  present  memoir  was  one  of  the  best  and 
brightcsi.  lie  was,  we  think  we  may  say  expressly  formed 
by  Divine  I'mviileiiee,  to  he  the  friend,  coadjutor,  and  conn- 
Nfllor,  of  the  principal  leatler  of  the  (Jreat  Cause.  While 
Luther  hud  eminently  the  qualities  in  which  Aleluncthon  was 
ilrtieiciit,  and  without  which  his  task  could  never,  humanly 
•|H*aking,  have  been  acconqilished,  tin*  latter  hail  precisely  the 
jwrtioii  of  cahniiess,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  which  was  neces- 
ary  to  a^sua;;e  the  liery  temperament  of  Luther.  That  he  was 
sometimes  too  gentle,  too  (‘autious,  is,  we  imagine,  undeniable ; 
but,  oil  the  other  hand,  his  concessions,  though  they  might  have 
ultimately  endangered  principle,  never,  that  we  recollect,  went 
the  ItMigth  of  uliandoning  it.  'Fin;  intrepid  defiance  with  which 
Luther  threw'  ilown  the  gauntlet  in  tlie  very  face  of  the  Papal 
jtower,  might  have  shaken  stronger  nerves  tiian  .Melancthon’s, 
iiui  we  cannot  wonder  if  his  milder  and  less  martial  spirit 
>hnin!v  from  the  anticipation  of  so  disproportionate  a  conflict, 
aiul  preferreil  a  safer  enmity,  a  more  gradual  and  concealed 
invasion.  Luther’s  sole  ileference,  was  to  truth,  lie  searched 
for  it  honestly  and  diligently  ;  and  when  he  had  found  it,  he 
went  the  sliortest  way  to  its  propagation,  lie  set  fire  at  once  to 
the  sanctuary  of  error  ;  careless  if,  while  the  whole  world  was 
enlightened  by  the  blaze,  a  few  individuals  might  be  scorched  by 
the  llaiue.  Alelancthoii,  with  etpial  veneration  for  truth,  had 
more  regard  for  his  ow  n  repose,  and  for  the  trampiillity  of  man- 
hiul ;  and  would  have  preferre<l  an  easier  and  more  circuitous 
way  of  demolishing  the  ‘  edifice  of  lies.’  When,  however,  the 
strife  hail  actually  begun,  Mclancthon  did  not  desert  his  post, 
hut  was  to  Luther  a  firm  support  and  a  faithful  “  fellow 
"  worker.” 

Bossmt,  in  his  “  llisloire  des  Variations,”  a  work  which 
fwjuired  only  a  purer  cause,  to  make  it  the  very  ablest  ot  its  kind, 
has  taken  great  pains  to  range  Alelaiicthon  on  liis  ow  n  side,  iu 
tomlenining  the  eomliiet  of  the  Reformation.  He  represents  him 
‘^an  amiable,  well-judging  man,  influenced  hy  llie  decay  of 
Wipline  in  the  Gatholic  Church,  (thougli  on  the  whole  ap¬ 
proving  its  doctrine  and  system,)  to  assent  to  the  easier  measures 
the  Kcforniers  ;  and  led  afterwards,  rather  by  the  force  of 
'^•‘cunistanees  than  of  conscience,  to  mingle  himself  with  their 
In  onler  to  establish  tliis  opinion,  he  has  sifted  with 
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the  keenest  vigilance,  the  life  and  writings  of  Melancthon,  aail 
selected  with  consummate  arlitiee  and  dexterliy,  every  docu¬ 
ment  that  could  make  lor  his  |)iir|>osL*.  All  these  iiuterials  he 
has  so  ui  raugoil,  a>  to  produce  the  strongest  possible  eflect;  and 
the  mass  of  e\idciico  thus  procured,  must  appear,  not  merely 
to  Papists,  but  to  all  suj)erricial  impiirers  iu»t  far  short  of  ile- 
iuonstrati4)u.  A  little  fair  rnleetion,  however,  must  cIVeclually 
reseue  Melaneihon  from  the  iin])utatinn  of  doidufal  principle. 
Ill  the  first  place,  some  of  Ihissm  t’s  statements  are  4|urstion- 
ahle  altogether,  and  otht?rs  are  suseeptil»le  of  a  ditVerent  inter¬ 
pretation  from  that  which  he  givt*s  (hem.  Put  besides  this,  hi* 
principal  materials  are  drawn  from  ^Iclaiu  thon’s  letters,  in 
which  the  Pefomier  i'Xjuesses,  with  the  ntmo-t  frankness,  his 
feeling.s,  as  called  forth  hy  recent  occurrences.  It  formed  no 
part  of  Possnet’s  intention,  to  weigh  his  cviiience  in  an  impar¬ 
tial  balance  ;  ami  lie  consiupiently  allows  nothing  for  collatenl 
circninstanci'S,  nor  for  transient,  though  strong  impnssions. 
He  ilissccts  sentences  from  their  explanatory  eontexf,  pays  no 
regard  to  what  precedes  or  follows,  hut  takes  whatever  suits 
\\\\\\y  per  fits  (tut  Hvffthy  ill  iirdcr  to  ctVoct  his  pur|)osc  of  re¬ 
presenting  the  rt'al  and  ostcnsihle  opinions  of  IMcliinctlion,  as  4 
variance  with  ('uch  other,  and  of  throwing  his  weight  into  the 
scale  of  that  very  parly,  which  he  constaiitl)  and  conscientiously 
oppose!  1.  Nothing  eaii  he  more  striking,  and  setting  aside  the 
want  of  good  faith,  nothing  can  be  more  admirable,  than  the 
unrivalled  ilextcrity  with  which  he  maki^  use  of  the  personal 
character  of  Krasmiis,  as  a  weapon  against  the  Reformation. 
Erasmus  really  was  to  the  I’apists,  what  Possuet  makes  Me- 
laiictlioii  to  have  been  to  the  Protestants,  and  eonsecpiciilly be 
might  in  the  same  way,  and  with  greater  truth,  have  been  ar¬ 
rayed  against  them  ;  but  Possuet  contrives  in  the  most  masterly 
way  imaginahlc,  to  mask  this  weak  point,  ainf  to  place  Kfas- 
imis  ill  the  very  front  of  his  battle.  This  is  exci^i'dingly  skdful, 
hut  to  the  last  degree  disingenuous ;  and  it  still  remains  unde- 
niahly  true,  that  the  Papist  Erasmus  was  a  timid  <lisseinbler, 
while  the  Protestant  Melancthon  was,  allowing  for  human 
frailty,  immove.ihle  in  his  fidelity  to  principle. 

Philip  Melancthon  was  born  at  Hrotten,  in  Saxony,  on  tin' 
Iflth  Echrnary,  1497:  his  family  name  was  Schwartzerd,  (i  c. 
niack  earthyj  of  which  his  common  appellation  is  a  Greek 
translation.  His  first  tutor  seems  to  havt‘  been  his  maternal 
grandfather.  He  studicil  Latin  under  .lolm  Hungarus,  am. 
tireck  under  Simlcrus.  After  a  residence  of  throe  years  at 

the  university  of  I Jeidt  lbci g,  he  removed  to 'rubingeii,  "hen' 

he  took  his  degree,  and  gave  puhlic  lectures.  In  early  life, 
had  attracted  the  admiration  of  (he  celebrated  Capnio;  anm 
while  at  the  last  named  university,  he  enjoyed  the  eorrespoo<l* 
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enct  of  Erasmui.  Mr.  Cox  regrets  the  absence  of  the  materials 
itfcessary  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  gradual  progress  of 
Meltnclhon’s  mind,  from  tlie  obscurity  of  Ids  original  ^iews, 
aod  the  errors  of  his  education,  to  that  soundness  of  faith  and 
rDlirgement  of  religious  knowledge,  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tiined.  VVe  have  not  at  present  the  leisure,  nor  indeed  the 
«l>ice  requisite  for  this  inquiry  ;  hut  we  should  certainly  have 
eipecled  that  a  close  investigation  of  the  works,  corres^Mindence, 
and  memorials  of  Meluncthon,  wo(d<l  utlord  at  least  some  hints 
for  the  illustration  of  this  important  period  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  experience.  His  residence  at  Tubingen  was  limited 
to  the  term  of  six  years;  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty>one, 
in  August,  1518,  he  was  anpointetl  to  the  Greek  Proh^ssorship 
in  the  university  of  VVittemberg. 

*  Upon  the  fourth  day  after  his  arrival  at  Wittemberg  he  com- 
meiced  his  public  duties  as  a  Professor  in  the  customary  mode  of 
delivering  an  oration,  which  attracted  an  unusual  degree  of  applause. 
Luther  is  lavish  in  his  commendations,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Spilatine  he  says  that  it  was  inconceivably  learned  and  elegant,  and 
fidted  such  universal  admiration,  that  every  one  forgot  the  com¬ 
parative  meanness  of  Melancthon's  personal  appearance.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  settlement  at  Wittemberg,  immense  numbers  crowded 
to  the  university,  and  his  audience  sometimes  amounted  to' fifteen, 
and  even  6ve  and  twenty  hundred  persons.  He  had  the  honour  of 
l)eing  Luther’s  instructor  in  the  Greek  language. 

*  it  is  amusing  enough  to  hear  the  terms  in  which  M.  Baillet  men- 
tlons  the  intimacy  which  from  this  moment  commenced  between 
Melancthon  and  Luther.  “  Being  called  to  Wittemberg,”  says  he, 
“  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  Melancthon  Jell  into  the 
liands  of  Lniher^  uAo  abused  his  east^  disposition^  and  availed  himself 
of  all  those  fine  talents  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 

Catholic  church  /”  *  p.  52. 

The  age  in  whicli  Melancthon  appeared,  was  remurkable  for 
intellectual  activity.  The  systems  of  the  uncit  nl  and  modern 
M'hools,  were  subjected  to  severe  examination  ;  and  although  in 
the  rejection  of  what  appeared  useless  or  injurious,  there  might 
^  loo  little  discrimination  exercised,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
r**sult  Was  eminently  favourable  to  the  cause  of  pliilosophy  and 
rdigious  truth.  Luther's  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  tlirew  ofT  at 
and  altogether  the  trammels  of  Aristotle  and  tlie  schools ; 

Melancthon's  calmer  judgeimmt  laid  them  uruU  r  profitable 
^otrihution. 

'  Melancthon  was  considered  in  the  German  schools  in  the  light 
of  a  COMMON  PRECEPTOR.  Uniting  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  with  ancient  learning  in  general,  the  plan  which  he 
*<l(^ted  was  to  extract  out  of  Aristotle  all  that  was  essentially  good, 
^  illustrate  it  by  the  aids  of  literature  and  genuine  criticism,  and  to 
*^t  it  to  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Nor  did  he  follow’  Aristotle 
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implicitly  ;  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  writings  or  doctrines  of,  die 
Stoics  and  Platonics,  and  whatever  his  own  genius  suggested,  wu 
incorporated  into  his  system. 

*  The  plan  was  pursued  in  most  of  the  German  academies  under 
the  sanction  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  from 
its  first  promoter  was  denominated  the  Philippic  method.*  pp.  50 — ")!. 

llis  academic  career  was  brilliant  and  popular.  While  his 
main  atteiilioii  was  directed  to  the  highest  objects,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  unfold  to  his  ‘  crowded  auditories’  (he  ricli  sources  of 
classical  knowledge;  and  Luther,  whom  he  instructed  iii  tlie 
Greek  language,  speaks  in  raptures  of  his  deep  and  various 
learning.  We  shall  refrain  from  making  any  re.l'ereuce  to  thiit 
peculiar  period  of  Melancthun’s  life,  at  which  he  seeins  to  have 
taken  up  clear  an*!  decided  views  and  resolutions  respecting  tlte 
great  controversy  which  then  agitated  the  public  mind.  It 
would  not  Ih?  possible  to  trace  his  conduct  and  convictions,  with¬ 
out  blending  timcli  of  the  history  of  that  portion  of  the  Uel'or-  j 
ination,  which  is  most  generally  and  familiarly  known.  In  the 
year  1520,  he  married  Catharine  Crap))in,  a  pious  and  amiable  | 
woman. 

'  His  inatriiiioniul  connection  was  not  only  a  happy,  but  a  very  | 
lasting  one.  Formed  for  each  other,  this  favoured  pair  were  not  des¬ 
tined  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  early  separation  ;  hut  lived,  so  far  os  can 
be  ascertained,  in  undisturbed  harmony  for  thirty-seven  years.  They 
liad  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the  fonner  little  I 

or  nothing  is  known.  It  seems  probable  they  died  in  early  life.’  | 

p.  136.  I 

Anne,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  is  destril)ed  as  ‘  hand.sonie  ! 
*'  and  accomplished,’  married  George  Sahinns  ;  and  the  youngrr 
Wiis,  in  1550,  united  to  the  celebrated  C’asper  IViu'er.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  Melaiictlioii,  his 
gentleness  and  sweetness  ol  disposition,  was  very  strikingly 
exemplified  in  his  domes! ict  arrangements,  for  *  it  formed  a  part 
^  of  them  never  to  refuse  an  applicant,  and  all  those  who 
sought  uu  interview  cither  on  business  or  from  curiosity, 

‘  enjoyed  free  access.*  At  the  same  time,  we  are  a  little  mor¬ 
tified  at  the  contents  of  a  mite  which  seems  to  accuse  him  of 
slovenliness.  4'he  politic  imprisonnuMit  of  liUther  in  the  castle 
of  Wartenberg,  pluceil  3lelanctlion  in  very  tryini?  circum¬ 
stances  ;  his  timidity  and  constitutional  liypochondriucism  ren¬ 
dered  him  altogether  unfit  to  tK*enpy  the  post  of  leader,  while 
his  wisdom  nnd  integrity  made  him  an  adinirahh*  second.  His 
indecision  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  firmness  and  prompt¬ 
ness  of  Luther  in  the  case  of  the  Anabaptists.  When  they 
conversed  with  Mclaiicthuii,  he  doubted  nnd  liesitated ;  but 
in  their  very  first  interview  with  Luther,  he  addressed  them  in 
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the  Scripture  :  “  I'he  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan.'* 

We  liuve  not  room  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Aiitinomiaii 
aud  Sacramental  controversies,  of  which  ]\lr.  Cox  has  pven  n 
clear,  though  somewhat  su|>erticial  history.  The  following  pas- 
shews  in  so  strong  a  light  Luther's  aiTectionate  feelings  to¬ 
wards  Melaiicthon,  and  his  high  and  just  estimate  of  his  worth, 
that  we  shall  extract  it,  though  it  is  not  particularly  illustrative 
of  auy  point  immediately  in  (piestion. 

‘  In  the  present  year  Luther  wrote  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
Melancthon's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  a  book  small  in  size,  but  great  in  point  of  matter  and 
jieful  tendency,  and  aflirms,  with  extraordinary  frankness,  that  he 
preferred  the  writings  of  Melancthon  to  his  own,  and  was  much  more 
desirous  that  they  should  be  published  and  read.  1,”  says  he,  **  am 
born  to  be  for  ever  lighting  with  opponents,  and  with  the  devil  himself* 
which  gives  a  controversiid  and  warlike  cast  to  all  my  works.  I  clour 
ibe  ground  of  stumps  and  trees,  root  up  thorns  and  briars,  hii  up 
ditches,  raise  causeways,  and  smooth  the  roads  through  the  wood : 
but  to  Philip  Melancthon  it  belongs,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  perform 
a  milder  and  more  grateful  labour — to  build,  to  plant,  to  sow,  to 
water,  to  please  by  elegance  and  taste.  O  happy  circumstance,  and 
khame  to  their  ingratitude,  who  are  not  sensible  of  it !  Had  such  a 
publication  as  this  appeared  twenty  years  ago,  what  an  invaluable 
treasure  would  it  have  been  esteemed!  But  now  we  resemble  the 
hraelitcs,  who  loathed  the  manna,  and  sighed  for  the  garlic  and  the 
onions  of  Egypt.  A  time  will  come  when  the  loss  of  such  advantages 
will  be  deplored  in  vain.”  '  p.  256. 

The  most  active  ami  brilliant  period  of  Melancthon's  life,  was 
during  the  year  1530,  when  be  was  called  upon  to  defeod  the 
Protestant  cause,  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  He  was  put  for¬ 
ward  hy  bis  own  party,  as  the  al>lest  among  a  liost  of  able  men  ; 
^Q(i  he  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  acquitted  himself  admi¬ 
rably.  So  completely  did  he  keep  his  temper,  that  the  Papists 
thought  him  continually  on  the  |>oint  of  giving  way  ;  and  so 
tirmly  did  he  maintain  his  ground,  that  they  were  not  able,  either 
b>  fraud  or  force,  to  bear  hitn  back  from  a  single  important 
point.  Instead  of  putting  himself  under  the  necessity  of  abridg- 
the  Augustan  Confession,  in  conse<juence  of  printing  it  in 
largo  type,  and  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  think  that  Mr.  Cox 
would  have  done  well  had  he  inserted  it  entire  in  the  Appendix. 

‘  It  is  reported  of  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  the  ik)ctrine  of  the  gospel,  that  as  soon  as  the  confession  Mas 
read,  he  asked  Eckius  whether  they  nii^ht  overthrow  this  doctrine 
out  of  the  Holy  ^^criptures.  No,’*  replied  Eckius,  **  by  the  Holv 
Scriptures  we  cannot  overthrow  it,  but  we  may  by  the  fathers.'* 

^  pon  which  Cardinal  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  said  to  the  Duke 
•jf Bavaria,  “  Behold  how  finely  our  divinew  support  us!  The  I’m- 
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tcstanU  prove  what  they  say  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  we  have 
our  doctrine  without  Scripture.’  p.  Si7. 

‘  It  is  said,  that  during  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Alberti 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  by  some  means  obtained  a  Bible,  and 
read  it  attentively  for  four  hours,  when  one  of  his  council  suddenly 
entering  his  chamber,  asked,  with  inucli  astonishment,  what  his  High* 
ness  was  doing  with  that  book  ?  I'o  which  he  replied,  “  I  knatL'  not 
xuhat  this  book  m,  but  sure  I  am,  all  that  is  written  therein  is  quits 
against  us.’  p. 

It  will  not  he  possible  for  us  even  paiiially  to  recapitulate  the 
variouN  conct'rns  which  exercised  the  attention,  the  skill,  and  tlie 
temper  of  !Vlelanctlion.  He  had  a  double  task  to  perforin,  for 
the  im|M*tuosity  of  ljuther  fnMpiently  marre<l  the  work  whiHi 
s€»eine<l  to  he  in  progress  towards  amicable  adjustment;  undtho 
lover  of  peace  must  liave  freipiently  had  the  utmost  ditheulty  to 
preserve,  unbroken,  the  link  of  amity,  which  bound  him  to  his 
turbulent  associate,  in  1535,  F rancis  1.  of  France,  with  an  ear¬ 
nestness  of  which  we  greatly  suspect  the  sincerity,  pressed  Mc- 
lancthon  to  visit  him  ;  and  Henry  VlHth,  with  motives  not  more 
jHire,  testified  yet  greater  anxiety  for  an  interview  ;  but  neither 
of  the  invitations  was  complietl  with.  'Fhe  principal  object  of 
Henry  seems  to  have  been  to  procure  the‘  sanction  of  the  Wit- 
‘  temberg  divines  to  the  divorce  of  the  Queen  Catharine.’  Intliw, 
however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  their  opinion  was  decidetily  in 
opposition  to  his  desire.  We  wish  Mr.  (’ox  had  not,  to  use  a  nir- 
liamentury  phrase,  blinked  the  <psestion,  on  the  subject  of  Me- 
lancthon’s  conduct,  in  a  similar,  Imt  far  more  embarrassing  di¬ 
lemma,  wlien  a  difVerent  individual  referred  the  same  [loint  to 
him  for  decision.  It  seems  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  t 
strenuous  partisan  of  the  Reformation,  found  one  wife  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  threw  out  something  like  menaces,  to  induce  Lutlier 
and  Melancthon  to  allow  him  to  keep  two.  If  we  may  trust 
Bossuet,  the  only  authority  to  which  we  can,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  refer,  their  conduct  was  timeserving  and  disingenuous  in 
the  extreme.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  Bishop,  who  is 
not  always  quite  worthy  of  confidence,  refers  to  Varillas,  a  writer 
proverbially  apocryphal.  This  aflair  so  agitatetl  the  mind  of 
Melancthon,  as  to  endanger  his  life. 
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‘  Being  in  consequence  of  this  indisposition  detained  at  Vinariii, 
he  experienced  the  kindest  attentions  I’rom  the  Klector  and  his 
friends,  who  immediately  sent  for  (icorge  Sturciad,  a  physician  of 
Krfurt,  to  whom  he  was  peculiarly  attached.  Luther  also  hastened 
to  his  friend  ;  and  his  cheering  presence  contributed  not  a  little  to 
aid  the  powers  of  medicine  in  producing  his  convalescence.  As  ho 
had  previously  felt  a  deep  persuasion  that  he  should  die,  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  Ids  will,  and  deposited  it  with  Crudger  ;  aud  on  his  way,  while 
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.j^Qg  the  Elbe,  he  suddenly  uttered  wliat  happily  proved  an  un* 
ounded  prediction, 

“  Viximus  in  Synodis  et  jam  moriemur  in  illis.*’ 

In  councils  we  have  lived,  in  councils  now  shall  die. 

The  interesting  account  written  by  Solomon  Gloss,  and  preserved 
imongst  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  German  princes,  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  English  reader.  When  Luther  arrived,  he  found  Me- 
Uncthon  apparently  dying.  His  eyes  were  dim,  his  understanding 
ilmost  gone»  his  tongue  faultering,  his  hearing  imperfect,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  fallen,  incapable  of  distinguishing  any  one,  and  indisposed 
to  all  nourishment.  At  such  a  sight  Luther  was  in  the  most  terrible 
consternation,  and  turning  to  those  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
joumev,  exclaimed,  “  Alas,  that  the  devil  should  have  thus  unstrung 
!4)fine  an  instrument  !*  Then,  in  a  supplicating  posture,  he  devoutly 
prayed,  ‘  We  implore  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  ;  we  cast  all  our  burdens 
oDthce,  and  will  cry  till  thou  heakest  os,  pleading  all  the 
promises  which  can  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scripture  respecting  thy 
hearing  prayer,  so  that  thou  must  indeed  hear  us,  to  preserve  at 
all  future  periods  our  entire  confidence  in  thine  own  promises."  Af¬ 
ter  this  he  seized  hold  of  Melancthon*s  hand,  and  well  knowing  the 
e.xtreiue  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  the  troubled  state  of  his  conscience, 
laid,  *  Be  of  good  courage,  Philip,  you  shall  not  die  :  although 
God  has  always  a  sufficient  reason  for  removing  us  hence,  he  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  be  converted  and 
live;’  it  is  his  delight  to  impart  life,  not  to  inflict  death.  God  has 
received  into  his  favour  the  greatest  sinners  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world,  namely,  Adam  and  Eve,  much  more  will  he  not  cast  thee  off, 
my  dear  Philip,  or  permit  thee  to  perish  in  grief  and  guilt.  Do  not 
therefore  give  way  to  this  miserable  dejection  and  destroy  thyself, 
but  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  can  remove  it,  and  impart  new  life.*  While' 
he  thus  spake,  Mclancthon  began  visibly  to  revive,  as  tliougb  bis  spi¬ 
rit  came  again,  and  was  shortly  restored  to  bis  usual  health.”' 

‘After  bis  recovery,  Melanctbon  wrote  thus  to  Camernrius  I 
c^aot  express  the  pain  I  have  sulfeied  during  my  illness,  some  re¬ 
turns  of  which  [  often  feel.  1  witnessed  at  that  period  the  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Luther,  but  he  restrained  his  anxieties,  that  he  might  not 
increase  mine,  endeavouring  to  raise  me  from  my  desponding  state 
nl  mind,  not  only  by  admitting  kind  consolation,  but  salutary  reproof. 
If  he  had  not  come  to  me,  I  should  certainly  have  died.”  p.  406. 

At  the  Diet  of  Ratisboii,  Melanctbon  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
^ndin  1513,  was  deputed  to  Cologne,  to  assist  the  Archbishop 
•n  the  reformation  of  his  ‘  diueesi*.’  'I'liis  ecch'siastical  sove¬ 
reign,  who  is  re))resented  by  Hossuel  as  a  man  ot  eonsummatc 
'^norauee,  seems  to  have  been  deficient  only  in  the  knowledge 

the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  lie  was  well  re  id  in  bis 
i^vnaciilar  literature,  and,  in  the  prest  nl  instance,  appears  to 
have  exercised  a  sound  discretion,  to  have  exhiniled  every  mark 
^  a  vigorous  and  discipline<i  mind.  'I'lie  death  of  liiither,  in 
hS46,  at  a  most  critical  season,  when  the  dangers  which  threat- 
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entMl  the  Protestant  states  seemed  tliiekenin^  in  every  quarter 
ui^itated  -Mclaiictlion  with  the  keenest  appivhension.  His  con- 
duct  relating;  to  the  Interim,  tliuu;;li  the  suliject  ol  imicli  inisre- 
])rcseiitaiion,  u|)|H'ars  to  have  l)(‘en  nniiiq)^‘acliahle  ;  notliiujr  cm 
be  more  explieit  than  the  following  lun^uaijje. 

‘  We  !iave  been  lately  wrillen  to  and  admonished  not  to  preach, 
teach,  or  write  against  this  Interim,  hut  necessity  thus  eonipth  us  to 
say  thus  much  with  all  humility  ot'  mind,  that  we  will  not  alter  in 
w’liat  we  have  hitherto  taught  in  our  churches  ;  for  no  crfature 

rOSSSESES  rOWEK  OK  ALTHOUIIY  TO  CHANGE  THi:  WOKD  Of  ^ 

(lOD,  and  it  is  at  every  one’s  peril  to  deny  or  forsake  the  knowu 
trutli.  As  tlierefore  this  Interim  is  opposed  in  many  of  its  arliclesto 
ike  truth  we  have  advocated,  we  I’oel  it  necessary  to  publish,  in  a 
Cliristian  spirit,  an  explicit  answer ;  the  danger  incurred  bif  this  mta> 
sure  we  cheerfully  face comudtting  all  to  the  eternal  God,  the  Father  ^ 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  of  his  infinite  goodness,  he  ha^ 
gathered  to  himself  a  church  in  these  realms,  by  means  which  surpass 
tlic  wisdom  and  thoughts  of  all  men,  we  earnestly  pray  that  he  will  ^ 
always  uphold,  preserve  and  place  it  under  a  good  and  righteous  | 
•uperintendcncy.’  p.  471,  5.  I 

The  treaty  of  Passau  gave  a  season  of  <piie(  to  the  Uelorm.  i 
ers,  which  they  sptMit  in  w  rangling,  and  Melanethon  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  disputes,  from  whieli  ln‘  did  not,  as  it  appears  to  j 
always  extricate  himself  so  triumphantly  as  his  hiographer  seems 
to  think.  His  conduct,  in  the  ease  of  Servetiis,  meets  with  me- 
riteti  reprohation  ;  tliongh  we  are  told  somewhat  quaintly  of*  the 
‘  opinion  of  the  Melanetlion  on  iWis  udiuns  trunsaelion,’ 

and  that  his  opinion  was  decidt‘dly  in  favour  of  that  detestable 
assassination. 

'I'hc  narrative  of  Melancthoirs  last  illness,  is  exceedingly  in- 
tert*sling.  Its  entire  and  minute  aiithentieity  is  fully  aseerlaiiuil 
by  the  attestation  of  the  proh‘ssors  of  Wittemherg,  under  whose 
imiteds  anetioii  the  original  was  published.  We  extract  from  it 
the  last  bright  scene  of  .Melancthoii’s  glorious  life. 

‘  Upon  being  asked  by  his  son-in-law  if  lie  would  have  any  thing 
else,  he  replied  in  these  emphatic  words — “  aliud  nihil — nisi  eff- 
LUM."  i  e.  Nothing  else — but  heaven!  and  desired  that  he 
might  not  be  any  further  interrupted.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  a 
similar  request,  entreating  those  around  him  who  were  endeavouring, 
with  oHicious  kindness,  to  adjust  his  clotlies,  “  not  to  disturb  his  de¬ 
lightful  repose.”  After  some  time  his  triends  united  with  tlic  niini^ 
ter  present  in  solemn  prayer,  and  several  passages  of  Scripture,  m 
which  he  was  known  always  to  liave  expressed  peculiar  pleasure, 
were  read,  such  as,  “  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in 
God.  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Fathers  house  are  many  mansions.  ^ 

**  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  1  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ; 
particularly  the  fifth  of  the  Homans,  and  the  triumphant  close  of  the 
eighth  chapter,  commencing,  “If  God  be  for  us,  w  ho  can  be 
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Many  other  parts  of  Scripture  were  recited,  and  the  laat  word 
he  uttered  was  the  German  particle  of  affirmation  /a,  in  reply  to 
Mtus  Winshemius,  who  had  inouired  if  he  understood  him  while 
resiling*  The  last  motion  which  his  friends,  who  surrounded  him  to 
the  number  of  at  least  twenty,  could  discern,  was  a  slight  motion 
of  the  countenance  which  was  peculiar  to  him  when  deeply  affected 
with  religious  joy ! — “  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  tlic  upright, 
for  tlic  end  of  that  man  is  peace  !** 

At  length,  “  in  the  midst  of  solemn  vows  and  supplications,”  at  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  of  the  nine- 
tfchth  vf  April  y  one  thousand  Jive  hundred  and  sixty  y  at  the  age  oi  sixty- 
three  ifcars  tivo  months  and  three  days,  he  gently  breathed  his  last.’ 

pp.  .»vi  I . 

Mr.  has  availed  himself  with  great  diligence  of  the  nioKt 
resjMctaldc  authorities.  His  margin  exhibits  the  names  of 
llu*  host  writers  on  the  subject  which  he  has  selected  for  the 
exiTcise  ot‘  his  talents,  and  llie  contents  of  his  pages  shew  that 
(hr  originals  are  not  referred  to  merely  for  ostentation.  We 
would,  however,  recommend,  in  the  event  of  a  third  edition,  the 
pra^einont  of  the  concluding  passage  of  the  Preface,  in  which 
Mr.  C.  congratulates  himself,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  on 
having  raised  ‘  I’roin  the  long  interment  of  thre<?  centuries,  the 
‘  cliaracler  and  the  glory  of  one  of  the  brightest  onrainents  of 
‘  religion  and  literature.’  The  fame  of  Melanetlion,  previously 
to  the  era  of  Mr,  C.’s  work,  was  not  dead  and  hurled;  his 
‘character  and  glory’  had  not  ceased  to  he  universally  admired 
and  veiK’ratt  d  ;  and  we  regret  that  a  respectable  hook  should 
be  disfigured  by  so  i«lle  a  vaunt. 

Art.  VI.  Harold  the  Dauntless;  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos,  lly  the 
Author  of  “  The  Bridal  of  Tricrmain.”  fcap.  Hvo.  pp.  200.  Price 
7s.  ()d.  Longman  and  Co.  1817. 

T^IIL  characteristic  of  this  poem,  without  doubt,  is  spirited¬ 
ness.  'I'lie  higher  attributes,  the  finer  plirenzies  of  the  poet, 
the  Author  certainly  does  not  possess,  at  least,  does  not 
exhibit  be  ro.  Hut  the  tale  tlows  on,  and  carries  the  ’reader 
on  with  it,  without  fatigue  and  without  listlessness.  \Vc  do  not 
often  stop,  it  is  true,  to  read  a  page*  over  again ;  but  we  are  always 
ready  for  the  next. 

rin*.  story  is  ill  hroiiglit  out,  especially  towards  the  end ;  nor 
»^it  very  original.  A  hero,  of  passions  and  inann(*rs  that  would 
throw  a  modern  liegenerate  fair  one  into  hysterics,  followed, 
‘  oviT  hush,  over  briar,  thorongii  Hood,  thorough  fire,’  by  a  p«ge 
"host;  Uii*  cheek,  silky  hair,  and  soft  voice,  siifnciently  betray  her 
to  every  eye  but  her  master’s,  is  no  novelty  to  the  reader  of 
lheM»  (la\s.  Harold’s  picture,  it  must  be  owned,  is  suHieicntlv 
rnmlsive. 
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*  Youn^  Harold  was  feared  for  his  hardihood, 

Hit  strength  of  frame,  and  his  fury  of  mood ; 

Kude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold. 

Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold, 

Cap  of  vair  nor  rich  array. 

Such  as  should  grace  that  festal  day : 

His  doublet  of  bulPs  hide  was  all  unbraced, 

Uncovered  his  head  and  his  sandal  unlaced; 

His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung  low, 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a  swarthy  glow; 

A  Danish  club  in  his  hand  he  bore, 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore ; 

At  his  back  a  she^wolf,  and  her  wolf-cubs  twain, 

In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slain.’  pp.  17,  IS. 

*  I  was  rock’d  in  a  buckler  and  fed  from  a  blade; 

An  infant,  was  taught  to  clap  hands  and  to  shout, 

From  the  roofs  of  the  tower  when  the  flame  had  broke  out: 
In  the  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  finger  to  dip. 

And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek  and  my  lip. — ’  p.  Q2, 

Such  was  ‘  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikiiufs  son;’ 
and  such,  it  seems,  was  his  father  before  him. 

*  Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain. 

And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  land  and  the  main. 

Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted !  for  there 
Was  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending  of  hair. 

Rape  of  maiden,  and  slaughter  of  priest, 

(lathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast : 

When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black, 

Hefure  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack, 

And  he  burn’d  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dane, 

To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  again.’  pp.  9, 10. 

Hut  in  lime  even  Count  Witikind  grows  old,  and  finding  liin 
•  armour  lull  weighty  to  bear,’  begins  on  the  remonstrance  ot 
‘  St.  (JuiIiIktI’s  bishop,’  the  ‘  holy  and  grave,’  to  think  of 
making  ready  for  another  world.  ’Fliis,  however,  he  is  not  so 
simple  as  to  do,  without  making,  at  the  same  time,  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  present  life. 

‘  Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne, 

My  faith  I  will  leave,  and  I’ll  cleave  unto  thine.’ 

The  lamls  are  given,  and  Count  Witikind  is  baptized ; — with 
hw  concubine  Hilda,  we  suppose,  as  ho  goes  to  the  font  leaning 
on  her  ami. 

‘  —  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace ; 

But  such  was  the  gricsly  old  proselyte’s  look, 

That  the  priest  wlio  baptized  him  grew  pale  and  shook; 
And  the  old  monks  mutter’d  beneath  their  hood, 

••  Of  a  stem  so  stubborn  can  never  fcpring  good!”  p*  l^* 

The  greeting  of  Harold,  on  his  return,  is  not  very  dutiful, 
nor  very  courteous. 
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*  “  What  prieat-led  hypocrite  art  thou, 

With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  moukish  brow, 

Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat  his  vow  ? 

Can’st  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known, 

Royal  Erie’s  fearless  son. 

Haughty  Gunhilda’s  haughtier  lord, 

Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword ; 

From  the  shrine  of  St.  Feter  the  chalice  who  tore, 

And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Frey  a  and  Thor; 

With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  burst  the  skull, 

Before  Odin’s  stone,  of  the  mountain  bull  ? 

Then  ye  worshipp’d  with  rites  that  to  war-gods  belong. 

With  the  deed  ot  the  brave,  and  the  blow  of  the  strong. 

And  now,  in  thine  anger  to  dotage  sunk. 

Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaven  monk. 

Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of  hair. 

Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a  slave,  w  ilt  thou  l)ear  ? 

Or,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  slothful  bower 
'fo  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour? 

O  !  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  ! 

Each  Scald’s  high  harp  shall  blast  thy  fame. 

And  thy  son  will  refuse  thee  a  father’s  name.’  ”  pp.  I  S-2(). 

Old  Witikind,  (Miristiaii  albeit,  was  not  a  man  to  bear  this; 

lie  very  judiciously  sends  otV  his  son  ‘  to  tlie  wolf  and  the 
‘  bt‘ar  in  her  den,’  and  goes  in  to  the  feast  and  the  revel.  We 
hope  modern  Christenings  are  not  conducted  after  the  fashion  of 
fount  Witikind’s,  especially  il’  ‘  good  bishops’  are  by. 

‘  The  mead  flow’d  around  and  the  ale  was  drain’d  dry, 

Wild  w'as  the  laughter,  the  song,  and  the  cry  ; 

With  Kyrie  Eleisen  came  clamorously  in 

The  war-songs  of  Danesman,  Norweyan,  and  Finn, 

Till  man  after  man  tlie  contention  gave  o*er. 

Outstretch’d  on  the  rushes  that  strew’d  the  hall  floor.’  p.  25. 

In  the  mean  time,  Harold  is  wandering  on  the  wold.  Of 
WHirse  there  is  a  tem|)cst, — poeticc, — ‘  tleep  thiiiuler,’  ‘  red 
‘  liglitiiing,’  ‘  flashing  of  rain,’  and  so  fortli.  Nobody,  however, 
ibiiiks  of  Harold,  hut  ‘  the  llaxen-hair’d  (Junnar,  old  Ermen- 
‘  garde’s  son  aliafi  Eivir,  old  Ermengarde’s  daughter.  This 
attracted  by  we  know  not  wliieli  of  Harold’s  ‘  good  qua- 
‘  iities,’  resolves  to  follow  him ;  so,  entering  the  hall,  and 
‘  heeding  full  little  of  ban  or  of  curse,’  she  seizes  on  the  purse  of 
ihe  Prior  of  Jorvaux,  the  mantle  of  St.  Meneholt’s  abbot,  the 
of'  old  Hildebrand,  the  seneschal,  and  the  bishop’s  palfrey, 
wjd  sets  off  in  pursuit  of  her  lover.  Their  wanderiugs  the  jK>et 
||oes  not  think  fit  to  follow ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till 
Uwold  finds  one  Metelill,  ‘  a  woodland  maid,’ — not  of  Uie  hap- 
P^t  lineage,  for  her  father  is  a  jmaehcr,  and  her  mother  a 
''Ocji -and  finding  her  lineaments  not  disagreeable,  chaennines 
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upon  making  her  his  wife.  Of  course  Eivir  is  sornewliai 
quieted  at  this,  and  ventures,  with  much  the  same  feelinj;,  wf 
should  think,  as  a  man  would  trespass  into  a  tiger's  den,  to  hint 
and  surmise  against  poor  Metelill.  This  introduces  a  |)reit\ 
song. 

‘  “  How  now,  fond  boy? — Canst  thou  tliink  ill,** 

Said  Harold,  “  of  fair  Metelill?” — 

**  She  may  be  fair,**  the  page  replied, 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged, — 

“  She  may  be  fair  ;  but  yet,** — he  cried. 

And  then  the  strain  he  changed, - 

‘  “  She  may  be  fair,**  he  sang,  “  but  yet 
Far  fairer  have  1  seen 
riian  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 

Were  I  a  Danish  knight  in  arms. 

As  one  day  1  may  be. 

My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charms, — 

A  Danish  maid  for  me. 

‘  “  I  love  my  father’s  northern  land. 

Where  the  dark  pine-trees  grow. 

And  the  bold  Haltic’s  echoing  strand 
Looks  o’er  each  grassy  oe. 

I  love  to  mark  the  lingering  sun. 

From  Denmark  loth  to  go. 

And  leaving  on  the  biUows  bright. 

To  cheer  the  short-lived  summer  night, 

A  path  of  ruddy  glow. 

“  But  most  the  northern  maid  I  love, 

With  breast  like  Denmark*s  snow. 

And  form  as  fair  as  Denmark’s  pine, 

Wlio  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 
Her  locks  of  sunny  glow; 

And  sweetly  blends  that  shade  of  gold 
With  the  cheek’s  rosy  hue, 

And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 
Thai  eye  of  matchless  blue. 

*  “  ’Tis  her’s  the  manly  sports  to  love 
That  southern  maidens  tear, 
fo  bend  the  bow  by  stream  and  grove. 

And  lift  the  hunter’s  spear. 

She  can  her  chosen  champion’s  fight 
With  eye  undazzled  see. 

Clasp  liim  victorious  from  the  strife. 

Or  on  his  corpse  yield  up  her  life, — 

A  Danisl)  maid  for  me.”  ’  pp. 

Aletelill,  however,  was  j>re-con(racted  to  Lord  Williani,  tn* 
besideiv,  Harold  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  ihost  agreeable  son* 
l:i-Ia;v.  Accordingly,  ho  is  urged, — in  liopes  that  he  inaypcf'^ 
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in  the  exploit, — to  claim  liis  fatliei*  W  itikiiur^  property,  ‘  the 
‘  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and  tlie  Tyne;’  lor  Count  VVitikiiid 
•,<  lun^  dead,  ainl  the  ehnrch  liad  resinned  her  o-ii’t.  The  ehapter 
ot’  Dm  ham  is  met,  when  their  irhosily  eonrereiices  are  disturbed 
by  tiu*  iinweleonu*  intrusion  of  Harold.  His  entrance  ia  not  very 
•^entb manly,  nor  his  address  exeeedini^ly  eereiuonioiis. 

— - ‘  a  pant  hand 

Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band, 

Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 

Clash’d  the  long  bolts,  the  liinges  bray. 

And  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  call, 

Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst  of  the  ha  . 

‘  “  Now  save  ye,  my  masters,  bi^th  rocket  and  rood, 

I'rom  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon  with  hood  ! 

For  here  stands  Count  Harold,  old  VVitikind’s  son, 

Come  to  sue  I’or  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  won.” 

'fhe  Prelate  look’d  round  him  witli  sore  troubled  eye, 
Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny. 

While  each  Canon  and  Deacon  who  heard  the  Dane  speak, 
To  be  sid’cly  at  home  w  ould  have  tiw^ted  a  week ; — 

Then  Aldingar  roused  him  and  answer’d  again, 

‘‘  Thou  suest  for  a  boon  which  thou  canst  not  obtain ; 

The  church  hath  no  fiefs  for  an  unchristen’d  Dane. 

Thy  father  was  wise  and  his  treasure  hath  given 

'fhat  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might  hymn  him  to  licaven ; 

And  the  hefs  which  whilolme  he  possess’d  as  his  due, 

Have  lapsed  to  the  church  and  been  granted  anew 
fo  Anthony  I’onycrs  and  Alheric  Vere, 

For  the  service  Saint  Cuthliert’s  bless’d  banner  to  bear, 
When  the  hands  of  the  North  came  to  foray  the  Wear. 

'fhon  disturb  not  our  conclave  with  wrangling  or  blame. 

Hut  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass  hence  as  ye  came.” 

‘  I  oud  laugh’d  the  stern  Fagan — “  They’re  free  from  the 
care 

Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  ami  Vore, — 

Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  they  will  need, 

A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corslet  of  lead. — 

Ho,  iiuiinar! — the  tokens!”— and  sever’d  anew’, 

A  head  and  u  hand  on  the  altar  he  threw. *  pp.  1  K>-12- 

Iruly  not  without  reason,  saith  the  prelate,  on  the  ilepartiire 
Harold,  ‘  never  of  eounsel  had  bishop  more  need.*  T’hn*e 
counsellors  only  give  their  opinion  in  this  matter:  the  readier 
=  ^ill  he  ;  nmsed  with  the  righteousness  of  (he  first  two,  ami  the 
;  ''1‘^oin  ot  the  thinl.  Vinsanf  proposes  to  invite  liim  to  a  feast, 
i  ®ake  him  drunk,  and  imprison  him.  Walwayn  would  make 
I  a  present  of  a  certain  refreshing  conlial,  of  which  we  are 
I  ‘  one  drop  had  been  frenzy,  and  two  had  heeii  d^^ath.' 


4^•2  Harold  the  Dauntleas, 

Anselm  wonUi  treat  liim  like  a  second  Hercules,  send  him  on  an 
adventure  ‘  inij^lit  cuml»er  him  lonjj^.’  'I'he  adventure  follows. 

•  The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven. 

Their  skill  could  call  the  moon  from  heaven  ; 

So  fair  their  forms  and  so  high  their  fame, 

That  seven  proud  kings  for  their  suitors  came. 

King  Mador  and  Rhys  came  from  Powis  and  Wales, 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  impruned  were  their  nails; 
Prom  Strath  Clwyde  came  Kwain,  and  Ewain  was  lame, 
And  the  red-bcarded  Donald  from  Galloway  came. 

‘  Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  hunch-back’d  from  youth; 
Dunmail  of  ('umbria  had  never  a  tooth  ; 

But  Adolf  of  liambrough,  Northumberland’s  heir, 

Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and  was  fair. 

‘  There  was  strife  ’mongst  the  sisters,  for  each  one  woulil 
Iiave 

Tor  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  brave. 

And  envy  bred  hate,  and  hate  urged  them  to  blows, 

When  the  tirm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Arch-fiend  arose! 

‘  He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to  fulfil— 

'riiey  swore  to  the  foe  they  w’ould  work  by  his  will. 

A  spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he  given, 

“  Now  hearken  my  spell,’*  said  the  Outcast  of  heaven: 

‘  “  Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight  hour. 

And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a  tower. 

Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shall  have  powrer, 
And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour.** 

‘  Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate  on  the  wold. 

And  the  rhimes  which  they  chaunted  must  never  be  told; 
And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaff  they  sped. 

With  blood  from  their  bosom  they  moisten*d  the  thread. 

‘  As  light  danced  the  spindles  benCath  the  cold  gleam, 
'fhe  castle  arose  like  the  birth  of  a  dream — 

’fhe  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist  from  the  ground, 
Seven  portals  defend  them,  seven  ditches  surround. 

‘  Within  that  dread  castle  seven  inonarchs  were  wed. 

But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning  lay  dead: 

With  their  eyes  all  on  tire  and  their  daggers  all  red. 
Seven  dair.sels  surround  the  Northumbrian’s  bed. 

‘  W  ell  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  wlien  he  wed 
Had  confess’d  and  had  sain’d  him  ere  boune  to  his  bed; 
He  sprung  from  the  couch  and  his  broadsword  he  drew, 
.And  tkatfc  the  seven  daughters  of  Urien  he  slew. 

‘  The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  seal’d, 

And  hung  o'er  each  arch-stone  a  crown  and  a  shield; 

To  the  cells  of  Saint  Dunstane  then  wendiid  his  way, 

And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anchorite  grey. 
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*  Seven  monarcbs*  wealth  in  that  castle  lies  stow’d. 

The  foul  fiends  brood  o’er  them  like  raven  and  toad, 
Whoever  shnll  ^^uesten  these  chambers  within, 

From  curfew  till  matins,  that  treasure  shall  win. 

But  manhood  grows  faint  as  the  world  waxes  old ! 

There  lives  not  in  Britain  a  champion  so  bold, 

So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent  of  brain, 

As  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasure  to  gain. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  with  the  rye. 

Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumberland  fly. 

And  the  flint  clifts  of  Bambro’  shall  melt  in  the  sun, 

Before  that  adventure  be  peril’d  and  won. 

*  And  is  this  my  probation?”  wild  Harold  he  said, 

“  Within  a  lone  castle  to  press  a  lone  bed  ? — 

Good  even,  my  Lord  Bishop, — Saint  Cuthbert  to  borrow, 
The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to  morrow.’” 

pp  125 — 13S. 

Harold  sets  out  upon  the  task.  Oi\  his  way  he  meets  liis 
fither’s  i;host,  uho  tells  liim,  after  rather  too  long  a  dialogue, 
toreiiist  the  next  temptation  to  wrath. 

'  If  thou  yield’st  to  thy  fury,  how’  tempted  soever. 

The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee  nevek.’ 

Temptation  soon  occurs,  nothing  less  than  the  marriage- 
procession  of  Metelill,  and  Ijord  William.  The  witch,  her 
mother,  had  deemed  Harold  dead,  and,  with  (he  following  gentle 
(nroi  to  his  soul, 

‘  Evil  repose  may  his  spirit  have, — 

May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root  in  his  grave, — 
May  his  death-sleep  be  doggM  by  dreams  of  dismay, 

And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  answering  day  1’ 

prepared  her  daughter  for  the  weilding.  Harold,  of 
ourse,  oveicomt  s,  for  the  first  time,  his  fury,  spares  Lord 
'filliam,  sleeps  in  the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Shields,  recog¬ 
nises  a  female  in  his  page,  and  becomes  a  Christian  kniglit  ami 
*  Christian  bridegroom  : 

‘  And  of  Witikind’s  son  shall  the  marvel  be  said, 

T'hat  on  the  same  morn  he  was  christened  and  wed.’ 


AnVlI,  Advice  on  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Lnxe  ;  with  Di¬ 
rections  for  the  Choice  of  Books.  .Addressed  to  Attorney's  Clerks. 
By  William  Wright.  8vo.pp.180.  Taylor  and  Hessev.  London. 
1815. 

CONSIDERING  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  ine- 
^  tropulis,  among  the  mi4idle  classes  of  society,  but  lias  a 
'^Ittive,  more  or  less  immediate,  connected  with  some  branch  of 
^  profession  of  the  law,  and  considering  too  the  anxiety  which 
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|»arent'»  vory  naturally  and  laudably  b’el,  that  those  whom  they 
have  Idndlv  seb‘Cto<l  as  candidates  tor  ))rotessionHl  success 
should  all  the  a(ivautai>;»*s  whicli  can  he  deriv(Ml  from 

the  preceptive  iutorinatiou  of  the  skilful  and  the  ex))eriencp(t 
a  publication  like  that  before  us,  can  hardly  be  ranked  aiuon^ 
those  which  the  iiujuisii  ve  eye  of  literary  curiosity  paves 
over  on  the  counter  «»f  the  ho(»kse||ei,  as  a  matter  of  exclu- 
sive  interest  to  the  jtrolessioual  practitioner.  'This  is  not  a 
period  when  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  liuiiian  mind  is  limited 
to  its  own  iinnicdiattt  concerns  Society  at  lari^e  very  .justly 
recognises  its  own  interests  as  implicated  in  the  general  clu- 
racler  of  tlie  learned  professions  ;  and  the  xeal  ami  fidelity 
of  the  pulpit,  the  ndvancenient  of  medical  science,  and  the 
integrity  anfl  proficiency  of  lawyers,  are  all  snhjects  on  which 
the  thinking  part  of  mankind  feel  that  they  are  more  than  s|>f- 
i’lilatividy  concerned. 

Devotedness  to  the  legal  profession  may,  from  tlip  inoM 
obvious  causes,  he  staf(‘d  as  daily  ou  the  increase.  Naval  and 
military  prospeets  cut  n(l*  hy  a  period  of  profound  |K*ace; 
reiluetions  in  every  hraneh  of  the  civil  <le)>artment,  rendering 
otlicial  <lesks  in  the  pay  of  government  less  aeeessible ;  mer¬ 
cantile  establishuii'uts  paralysed  and  retrenching  ;  and  church 
piadenneut,  which  has  long  ceased  to  hold  out  encouragement 
to  linrunnoricti  (ah'ut  to  incur  the  burden  of  university  educa- 
titui,  heeomiiig  iiiore  and  more  the  subject  of  pecuniary  barter, 
as  the  diMuauds  upon  peeimiarv  resources  become  more  widely 
exti'uded  by  llie  ineriMsing  scale  of  modern  expenditure  ;  these 
and  many  iimre  featur(*s  of  the  present  period,  have  united  to  point 
the  attention  of  parents  and  relatives  to  ‘  the  profession,’  as  one 
of  the  lew  laMuaiiiing  resources  ou  which  alleetionate  anxiety 
can  place  any  thing  like  reliance.  In  a  great  measure,  pro¬ 
bably,  has  it  been  lost  sight  of,  that  the  very  circumstance^ 
which  have  oceurred  to  point  out  this  departmiMit  as  a  pre* 
lerah’.e  path  for  youthful  hopes,  are  those  identical  cirenro* 
stances  which  have  remlered  success  in  it  consiclerably  rnorf 
c(piivo<*ul.  'rakeii  in  the  aggregate,  the  scale  of  prolessionii 
prolii  is  most  assuredly  the  scale  of  national  prospeiity.  I*' 
elevations  and  depressions  are  cmiseciueiitial.  It  is  the  genen. 
uttluence  attendant  on  national  prosperity,  that  makes  nien 
hold  and  venturous  in  the  pursuit  of  dubious  rights,  and 
ilictive  in  the  restuitineiit  of  real  or  suppose  injuries.  In  the 
transfer  of  pro|)erty,  decidedly  the  most  lucrative  hran^ 
the  legal  prolessiou,  the  (piantum  of  husiiiess  is  as  dislincth 
g(»verned  hy  the  national  atllueiiee,  us  the  quantum  of  tbctaif®* 
or  the  profits  of  trade.  Hut  we  are  far  from  intending  te 
imply  that  parents  have  judged  altogether  wrong,  in  electing 
the  l^w  as  the  foundation  for  that  competence  whichi  w 
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ri^y  ronstitutod,  is,  it  is  useless  to  deny,  an  essonfi.il  ingre¬ 
dient  of  doir.ostic  liu|>]>iiH‘ss,  or  even  domestic  existence. 
Limited  i»n>Hts  iirt»  Letter  tlinfi  a  probaLllity  of  starvation  ;  and 
arc  even  than  tlie  temporary  profnsein'ss  and  sudden 

min  "  e  >o  olten  Leliold  in  tlie  mercantile  world.  But  it 

would  l»e  roily  to  expect,  that  those  caiist's  wliieli  havi*  straitened 
ihe  avenues  to  Nvealili  in  every  direction,  have  not  had  their  due 
iiiHiieiice  on  professional  incomes. 

There  uas  a  ti  e,  w  •  cmii  almost  recollect  it,  when  the  great 
ina^s  of  soci«‘ty  Inul  no  other  iilea  of  an  attorney,  than  us  a 
rreature  w  hose  hnsine^s  it  w  as  to  set  people  toilet  her  hy  the 
firs,  ami  tomuke  the  most  he  could  of  them  in  the  mean  tifiie  ; — 
roll  them,  if  In*  could  do  it  with  impunity;  and  to  (let  ce  them 
It  all  e\t‘nts  'I’he  quaint  ‘  Characleis*  which  wen*  so  favou¬ 
rite  a  speci<‘s  oi  literary  composition,  ahout  tin*  reign  of 
Charles  I  afVonl  some  curious  speeiiiums  of  the  real  or  ascrihed 
indidiv  of  this  order  of  men.  ‘  .An  .\ttoinev’  is  thus  ptir- 
trawd  hy  the  well  knowir  Bisho|r  Liurle.  ‘  His  antient  hegin- 
‘  ning  was  a  hlne  coat,  since  a  livery,  and  his  hatching  under 

*  a  lawyer;  whence,  though  hut  pen-feathered,  he  hath  now 
‘  ni'sted  for  himself  ;  ami  with  his  hoarded  pence  pnrcliased  an 
‘  urtitv*.  Two  desks  and  a  quire  of  paper  set  him  up,  where  he 
‘  now  sits  in  st  rte  for  all  comers.  \Ve  can  call  him  no  great 
‘author,  yet  he  writes  very  inucli,  and  with  the  infamy  of  the 
‘  court  is  maintained  in  his  libels.  He  has  some  smatch  of  a 
‘  scholar,  ami  yet  uses  Latin  very  hardly  ;  and  lest  it  should 
‘  amise  him,  cuts  it  utf  in  the  midst,  and  will  not  let  it 
‘  q>eak  out.  He  is,  contrary  to  great  men,  inaintaijied  liy  his 
‘  followers,  that  is,  his  poor  country  clients,  tlial  worship  him 
‘  more  dian  their  landlord,  ami  he  they  never  such  ehnils,  he 
‘  looks  for  thoir  courtesy.  He  first  racks  them  sonndlv  himself, 

‘  and  then  dolivei  s  them  to  the  lawyer  for  exi'ciition.  His  looks 
‘are>tTy  solicitous,  importing  mn(*h  haste*  and  dispatcli  ;  he  is 
‘  newer  w  uluuil  his  liamls  full  of  business,  ihat  is  of  paper.  His 
‘  “kin  liecomes  at  last  as  dry  as  his  parctiim  nt,  and  his  face  as 
‘  intricaJe  as  the  most  winding  c.iuse.  He  talks  statutes  as 
‘  fiercely  as  if  he  had  “  mooteo”  seven  years  in  tin*  Inns  of  ('ourt, 

'vhen  all  his  skill  is  stuck  in  his  girdU*,  or  in  liisotliee  window. 

*  “V  •  »  *  • 

‘>trite  and  wrangling  liav<*  made  him  rich,  and  he  is  thankful 
‘  to  his  hiMiefactor,  and  nourishes  it.  If  he  livt*  in  a  country 
village*,  he  makes  all  his  neighhours  gomi  snl)j(*cis,  for  there 
sliall  tie  nothing  done  lint  what  there  is  law  for.  His  husiness 
gives  him  not  leave  to  think  of  his  cous(:i«*iice,  and  when  the 

4  •  ^  • 

tune  or  term”  of  his  life  is  going  out,  for  doomsday  he  ik 
*^ccui(* ;  for  lie  hopes  he  has  a  trick  to  “  reverse  jmlgemeiit.”'^ 

*  Microcosmo^fraphu,  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  discovered ;  first 
r‘ibliblu;d  in 


4i)t^  on  the  Stuily  of  the  Lanr. 

Tlie  wU'u  li  this  rharactt^r,  wore  toiiaeiously  n^g. 

served,  throui^li  suecossive  ;;oneratioiis,  by  the  asMstance  o(^ 
statue.  'Mint  powerliil  dolini‘ator  ol  eliaracter  ha>,  fronj  tlg^ 
iinmoiiiorial,  ho«  n  distint^irishod  by  |»oeuliar  courtesy  to  the  pro- 
ft'ssioii  ol  the  law  ;  and  the  same  s|nrit  whic'h  dictated  • 

*'  raiiius/  is  still  t4>  ho  Itniiid  in  inodorii  comt'dy.  A  laaver 
seems  to  ha\o  been  nniNersally  considered  as  lair  prize,  b\  the 
writers  lor  the  sta;;e,  whcn‘\or  ho  was  lomul;  and  we"  can 
scarcely  recall  to  our  inomoi  y  an  instanct^  whon>  an  ilUfavoared 
ifuiz.  in  insty  black,  with  a  t;r4'at  wi*r  on  his  ln‘ad,  anti  a 
biimlh*  ol'  papers  tietl  up  in  i  t'd  tapt;  in  his  hand,  has  been  in- 
trodn(‘i>d  on  tin*  sla^;t*,  that  ho  was  not  hroiii^ht  there  to  rai^e 
the  lan^;li  of  the  audit'iicc  at  bhintlt*rin^  anti  absnrtl  tocbnica- 
Util'S,^  or  to  claim  their  abhtirronce  tor  the  ir|*os>est  «roMi. 
dreliton. 

The  roi^n  of  tin*  stai^e,  however,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  Is 
now  nearly  at  an  end.  'I'he  increasin;;;  avocations  of  men,  have 
hroni;ht  the  mass  of  society  into  intire  immetiiate  contact  with 
professional  practitioners  ;  anti  it  has  heen  discovered  that  that 
which  was  attributed  as  the  fjeneric  cliaracler,  was  only  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  hpreiea  'l  lial  this  species  has  loin;  been  rapidly  un 
the  tlecline,  is,  we  an*  happy  to  atimit,  an  undisputed  fact;  anti 
we  regard  it  as  matter  of  serit)us  interest  to  our  higher  feelings, 
because  the  existence  td  that  species  is  tlisi*  raceful  to  liuiiiun 
nature,  ant!  its  letlm  tiun  is,  wt*  it  joice  tt)  think,  not  im  rely  die 
result  of  a  revemn*  law,  which  exclutb's  tin*  ut*cessitous  Irom 
making  an  attnrut'v's  disk  the  lielti  ot  their  depretiations,  hut 
of  tin*  i;i'neral  ttisseniinatit)n,  tlirou*;h  all  the  ranks  of  society, 
of  a  hii;ber  scab*  of  moral  fetdin;^,  t)f  enliirhtenetl  sentiment, 
anti  cultivated  niuba standin;;^.  And  tin*)  have  made  but  link 
prii^ress  in  tin*  science  tif  human  nature,  who  imui;ino  ih^t 
:^rt*at  tu’  i^^eiieial  rt  forinatitui  can  be  t‘nectt*tl  by  positive  enact- 
ineiiis.  without  the  assistance  t>l  more  pt)Wt*rful  cut;ines. 
have  Ion*;;  since  b‘arnetl  bv  t‘\pei ieiiet*,  the  ineUicat'y  ol  sum|i* 

•  It  is  remarkable,  in  an  age  when  sciolism  is,  in  so  high  a  degree, 
the  charaeteristie  t>f  ptilisbed  society,  that  such  gross  ignorance 
slioaid  prevail  ttf  tin*  proper  signitication  of  the  most  commonly 
uortls  of  art.  \Vc  tlo  not  recollect  an  instance,  in  modern  light 
I  catling,  of  an  attempt  at  plav  hiliiess  with  the  language  ot  lawyeri 
that  is  not  perfectly  ctmU’inptible.  hai  would  be  thought,  in  iny 
relincii  society,  of  a  person  who  should  talk  ot  the  clavicles  of  the 
sliin,  or  the  patella  til  the  hrain  ;  uiul  yet  much  about  us  corrects 
the  application  ot  legal  terms,  that  we  geiierallv  meet  with  in  worb 
(»r  invention,  (hir  gre.il  diamatist  ki.ew  better  than  to  meddle  w>tli 
tools,  before  he  had  ac(|uireil  the  art  of  handling  tliein.  We  bebe^^ 
it  has  escaped  the  oliseivation  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the* 
on  the  Learning  of  Sluikspearc,*  that  the  bard  had  certainly 
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luary  laws  to  cliei'k  the  prugn^ss  of  luxury  ;  let  um  now  learn 
that  that  system  only  etfective  of  radical  reform,  which  ia 
foiindeil  on  the  rectification  of  the  liubiU  of  thought,  and  tlu* 
principles  of  conduct. 

But  there  is  still  one  branch  of  the  profession,  which  it  is  iui- 
possible  to  contemplate  without  indignation.  The  existence  of 

*  jaihsolicitors,'  is  a  matter  of  iMHcssity,  s(»  long  as  there  shall 
exist  a  criminal  police ;  beeanse  it  is  lilting — it  is  just — in  the 
Itllibility  of  human  Judgement,  that  the  accusiMl  should  have  the 
assistance  of  that  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  rules  of  evidence, 
which  shall  enable  him  to  put  the  accuser  to  the  strictest  and 
most  conclusive  proof,  hut  it  is  a  scandal  to  decency,  it  is  a 
•Mraiidal  to  public  order,  that  u  race  of  men  ^houid  he  deriving  a 
lucrative  existence,  in  the  face  of  tlay,  from  the  open  .tiid  habitual 
practice  of  defeating  the  machinery  of  jnsiiee.  It  is  a  weli*known 
lact,  that  the  hardened  beings  who  have  arrived  at  a  certain  4le> 
Uree  of  proficiency  in  the  vicissitudes  of  lawless  life,  are  in  the 
luibit  of  treating  a  commitment  as  an  (‘vent  of  little  greater  im¬ 
portance.  than  as  involving  the  loss  of  some  pounds  for  the  soli- 
dtor’s  bill.  A  novice  who  should  tiispluy  much  ilejcction  on  tfic 

*(’okc  upon  Littleton,*  or  ‘  Perkins’s  I’rofitahlc  Hooke  on  Conveyanc- 
‘Ing.*  Proofs  of  this  occur  at  every  step  Learned  reader  take  a  few. 

‘  Parolies.  Sir,  for  a  cardecue  he  wdl  sell  the  Jce-simple  of  his 

*  laivation,  the  inheritance  of  it,  and  cut  th’  intailjrom  all  remainders, 

*  and  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually.’ 

All's  IPcU,  &c.  Act  IV. 

*  Pctruchio,  And  for  that  dowry ^  I’ll  assure  her  of 
‘  Her  U'idoxvhoodt  (be  it  that  she  sur\Hve  me^J 

'  In  all  my  Lands  and  Leases  whatsoever  : 

‘  Let  Specialties  be  the  refore  drawn  between  us, 

‘  That  Covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand.* 

'Faming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  II. 

‘  S,  Drnmeo,  There’s  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  Hair  that 
grows  bald  by  nature 

*  Ant,  May  he  not  do  it  by  Fine  and  Recovery,' 

Comedy  of  F.rrors.  Act  11. 

*  \ork.  If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford’s  right, 

'  Call  ill  his  letters  patents^  that  he  hatli, 

‘  Bu  his  Attorneys  General  to  sue 

‘  nil  Livery  *  K,  Richard  1 1,  .Act  11. 

Lven  Shakspeare  however  is  sometimes  caught  tripping. 

*  SAy/  ,ck  - - Seal  me  there, 

‘  Your  single  Bond,  and  in  a  merry  sport 

‘  If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
in  such  a  place,  such  Sum  or  Suini  as  are 
‘  Express’d  in  the  condition &c. 

If  the* Bond  was  single f  there  could  be  no  condition  annexed  to  it. 
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orcanion,  would  not  fail  to  bo  c  hoorod  by  bis  bolter  intoimoii  as* 

sooiules,  with  such  liinijuago  ‘  Novor  I’eui*,  lad,  dom - . 

‘  will  <;o/  yoH  nff.^  At  a  random  iMloulation,  it  ran  bardiv  be 
imicb  hosido  ilio  truth,  to  m\  that  (hror-lilllis  of  tlio  oriminaU 
who  III 0  commitloil  for  cajiital  oHonoes  in  tliis  ooniitiy,  rs(*a|)e 
upon  toi'hni<*ui  ohji'otions  to  forms,  or  minuto  snlitlt'tios  on  the 
urtitioial  rulos  of  oiidonco.  If  our  criiniiiul  oode  is  so  luhiiui. 
band  with  tbo  spirit  of  tlio  ago,  as  to  make  it  ntM*ossai\  lor  the 
Judgos  tb<Mnst‘lvo.s  to  bo  astute  in  disi  ovoring  loopdioios  for  the 
csoapo  of  tbo  otVondor,  why  do  wo  not  shako  oirtlio  tranuneU  uf 
barbarousnoss,  now  that  we  bavo  loarnod  to  disown  its  *«|iirit  r 
Will  «io  wo  loavo  that  to  be  ollbctod  by  low  ibioanory  uiui  in- 
tiTTstod  cimniiiir,  wbioli  ought  to  emanato  from  the  on  lightened 
mind  of  tlm  nation  ?  Ibit  wo  liad  almost  forL»o(ton  that  it  is  of 
lawyers,  and  not  id  law,  tliat  wo  purposed  tospi^ik. 

One  of  the  multitude  of  oironmstaueo^:  that  distinguish  the  pre- 
si'id  age  fumi  those  whieh  have  pn*eislotl  it,  is  the  aceeltMated 
progress  of  our  arrival  at  manhood,  'i'he  youths,  who,  had 
tiiey  liveil  two  centurii's  ago,  must  have  het'ii  oonlmit  to  ton- 
template,  at  an  ohsenre  distanoe,  the  period  whiidi  shoidd  set 
them  in  motion  on  tin*  \orte\  of  the  world,  are  imw  found  ar- 
live  and  impirlant  at  tlio  post  oflmsiness.  As  if  the  spin  of  life 
was  iuoess.intls  oontracting  as  the  woi  hl  travtds  onward  down 
the  tiile  of  ag«‘s,  we  grow  more  and  more  impatiimt  of  the  slow 
pare  id  time.  It  might  he  a  omious  specululioii  to  trace  thb 
lael  to  its  origin.  Is  it  simply  tbtM'c'snU  ot  an  iiwreased  iiitolli- 
giMiej’,  of  an  acecdf'raied  motion  in  the  iiiKdiinei  y  ol  education, 
and  o!  tin'  advaneed  stati*  of  human  knowU'dge,  iliminishing  the 
!  diour  ol  acipiii  i'lncnl  ?  Or  has  it  not  been,  in  a  greater  d«'gree, 
the  consc<)ucnei' ol  the  existing  stale  ol  political  ceonoiny,  and 
tlie  e\tcml«  tl  operations  of  national  wfalth  ami  activiiN,  r»*ndoriiU' 
the  demand  lor  human  labour,  in  all  its  modiliiaitious,  almost  be- 
liiMvli.iml  with  the  supply  ?  Is  it  not  too,  in  some  measure,  at- 
(lil.utaide  tothe  enormously  increased  expense  of  education,  and 
<d  snpjjly  iug  the  demands  of  human  existcMiee,  which,  under  the 
inlluenei*  oi  national  wealth,  and  the  conseipient  eai I’lcssness  ol 
ol  expenditure,  have  multiplied  to  an  extent  far  heyoud  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  i!ie  luilk  of  parents  to  supjdv  lor  any  long  duration; 
riesludl  liowevi  r  leave  the  solution  totin'  impii^itivc  :  ol  tlie 
l.icl  it'^ell  then*  can  In'  no  ipiestion.  All  our  ainieut  acadenitc 
iusiitutloM.s  have  In'eii  compelled  ti)  reform  their  regul  ition^, 
to  kt'cp  pe.ee  with  the  increasing  (fallop  of  life.  Look  at  tin’ 
1.  ni\eisiiie^.  Look,  as  more  nearly  connected  with  our  present 
.'uhjei-l,  a!  the  Inns  of  (’oiirt.  'Two  centuries  ago,  hairislers 
wi'ie  chn>en  out  ol  those  who  had  studied  aylit  ycorn 
.Mootemen  alter  leaiiug  the  I’uiveraity.  Now,  our  youn? 

aduiites  arc  plunged  ut  once  into  the  niysterm^j  of  practice  m 
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thefl'.iinjl)ors  of  the  sjH'cial  ]»i!'U(lor  or  tho  o<^nity  ilruftsman,  and 
iB(«()  ‘it  most  tlir«H‘,  they  aro  (•;ni«lidati*H  for  fuihlic  con- 

ho\^ over,  lias  Ihhmi  uj<'noiMt‘‘d  by  llu'  forointlT 
of  nuxliTii  tiinos,  and  that  is  a  fonto:n|>t  for  ilio  sovero 
.ia»l  |>ati<‘nt  habits  of  stud),  which  aloin*  can  produce  profound 
lUaiiinuMits.  I'roin  sccii**^,  cviTV  d:i)\  nu*n  o‘  snptM’iiciitl  l(‘arn> 
’.ftjjHud  indolent  habits,  inakiitj;  ihi*ir  way  with  snc<*css  tlirous^li 
thf  world,  the  impression  of  the  indispensahlenes'*  of  j^reat  ap- 
;)lication,  leas  (tccome  fainter  and  fainttu',  till  tin*  cliaraeter  of 
j  wtuih'iit  for  tin' learned  proiessions  has  tnv'oine  almost  hlemled 
,j(>wn  with  that  of  the  tln>ni^htless  multitude,  \vln»se  onlv  coii- 
ern  is  to  scamper  throii:4h  the  few  set  hours  of  tiusiii“ss, 
.tmi  tli4*n  <*njoy  tinMUselves,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  in  any  miKle 
of  klUiniC  tif'J*'  that  hapjx'us  to  snu:ii:.‘st  ilM'lf.  ^^'e  fear  that 
Mr.  Wni^lii’s  well-int4'nti(nied  Ad\ie4‘  on  the  Stmly  of  the 
Lov,  has  miieh  to  strniji^h*  aii^ain^t  iVotn  this  leii^^nini;  evil; 
luon*  perha|>s  than  from  any  aelnal  impraetieability  of  pursuing 
ihoplan  which  In*  piopt)sew.  'The  e^nirse  of  rc'adiiiii;  which  lie 
hvsMowti  for  ihe  leisnia*  hours  of  tin*  voom**  attornev,  is  such  as 
If  accomjdishe<l  hy  h'w  yonii'j  harristiTs  dnrin^tlie  tiiin*  of  their 
novitiate.  .\  dashing  articlcil  <*lerk,  wtio  knows  the  run  of  the 
ortices,  is  (tu  fait  at  ail  the.  n!ysieri4‘s  of  sham  ph'as  ainl  sptvial 
originals,  and  has  {rone  thromj^hhis  sta;^4*s  in  ltankrti|»t'*v,  (>han- 
corv.  and  (.'on veyancin*|^,  would  lan;;ii  at  the  i  l<*i  «d‘  .irriviiii^  ut 
‘  I  ithl's  Pri(‘tiee,'  iiytne  I  ihorions  route  of  ‘ 'The  Liw  ofNatiire; 

‘ Tlu*  li.iwof  Nations,’  ‘'rheP<*mi  il  Law  /  ‘ 'l'lie(  Vivd  I i  i w,‘  I'he 
Cohstitntion/  ccc.  ^'o  lar,  howev«*r,  frotn  4h*ro:^atiii2f  from  the 
proptiety  4)f  Air.  NVri«fht’s  rc<*ommt*n(hitions  on  this  aeeonnt, 
*4e  think  this  the  v»*ry  iM'asim  that  an  ati*Mnpt  to  infuse  a  more 
!il)rr.il  ami  ('Mended  idea  t>f  piofc'ssioiial  prolieienc),  il  ‘s^'i  \«'s  tfie. 
thanks  of  the  public.  ‘  li^noraiit  und  illiberal  pr.ie»itiom*rs,’ 
dr.  ^  frier’,  jt  asserts  very  justly*  ‘  there  will  In*,  st»  leu<r  as  there 
are  men  who  speint  their  yonih  in  idl(‘in*ss  or  tritliiuf  joonse- 
meiits,  instead  of  indiistiion>lv  stndviii”:  those  Inmks  from 
which  alone  a  knowhslt^t*  ol  tlie  |Hinciples’  ol  jurisprudence 
‘  C:\a  he  oliiaine*!.’  .\t  the  same  time,  \v<.*  must  confess  that  a 
who  really  possesses  rt^sohitioii  or  ardour  siidicient  to 
d(’vole  himself  to  S(*vere  stfidv,  fiinls  himself  ue.snpporlcd  l»y 
the  hai>it  of  tln^  a"e  ;  tlni  onh-r  4)f  the  day  is  at^aiiisi  him. 
lie  ij;ains  little  er<*dit  for  what  is  aecoitnted  a  work  of  superero- 
'tfion.  Thus  at  least  it  is  amoiii^  the  ina-s.  Some  )4»?in‘e  men 
'>1  stmlions  prop(*nsities, .  may  in*  fortniMti*  eiioui;li  to  ne  coii- 
nectc'l  wiih  pf'isoiis  whose  snp(*rior  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
Uiiie,  ane,  oi  (he  in*C('ssity  of  inti'use  apidieation,  wdl  q^ive  a 
“andam  and  a  stinmhis  to  their  a'*pirin4’  resolnlions ;  and 
^‘*'Jf  the,  inllnence  of  judicious  and  respected  friends,  in 
’nahliair  a  voinrr  m:in  to  set  al  naiiirht  the  n.licule  of  the  blaii- 
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di^ilinients  of  tlie  world.  But  generally  Hpeakin^;,  the  plf|. 
aure  aeekins'  habit  of  tho  ai^o,  and  the  immediate  callg  of 
social  life,  are  too  powerful  to  withstand  the  distant  and  gjie. 
culative  prospects  of  hard-earned  ermlitioii.  'I'lie  student  u 
attacked  too,  on  delicate  grounds.  'I'he  nr^timeiits  of  his  pi^er 
friends  have  a  plausibility  about  tliem,  which  it  requires  do 
ordinary  atidress  to  comliat.  lie  is  attacked  on  the  sct)re  of 
health  :  as  if  a  humlied  constitutions  wen*  not  ruined  hv  dissi. 
pation,  where  one  is  enfeebled  by  study.  He  is  attacked  on  ibf 
score  of  friendship  :  his  personal  re^^ard  for  his  tempters  U  in. 
^eniously  held  out  as  awaitinu^  its  ti*st  in  the  compliance  with 
their  solicitations,  lie  is  attacked  on  the  score  of  ^^uliantrv : 
and  who  will  veitture  to  incur  the  odium  of  preU'rrinr;  the  com¬ 
pany  of  musty  hooks  to  the  witcheries  of  female  society  ?  Br- 
sides,  tlu'ie  is  a  seducti\e  species  of  personal  importance  at- 
tache«l  to  an  extensive  intermixture  with  society,  which  U  but 
too  strikin&^ly  contrasted  with  the  humhie,  undisplayiiii;  stvlu. 
sion  of  the  closet,  whore  the  solitary  breast  of  the  individual  k 
alone  the  witness  of  its  own  importance,  its  own  activity,  ami 
its  own  emotions.  The  man  who  writes  for  public  applaink*, 
who  secimles  himself  from  social  intercourse,  to  revel  in  the 
creation  of  his  own  mind,  feels  not  this ;  because  hc  posst'sse^ 
a  consciousness  that  the  hours  of  retirement  carry  their  recog¬ 
nition  with  them,  and  that  it  is  oidy  a  ditVmenf,  a  more  iktiiu- 
nent  and  extensive  mode  of  intercourse  with  coni^enial  souls. 
But  the  poor  candidate  for  distant  and  contint^ent  reputation, 
has  none  of  this  support  :  he  feels  that  he  is  undervalued  by  the. 
world  ;  that  they  and  he  have  no  communion  of  fellowship  ;  ami 
a  chillini;  ftH^lino  it  is  to  the  heart  of  a  sensitive  and  urdtMii 
youth. 

There  is  scarcely  any  article  of  conduct,  in  which  a  young 
man  covetous  of  intellectual  t;rowth,  and  thirsty  after  know- 
hHlg;e,  finds,  in  i;eneral,  so  much  dilViculty,  as  in  ret^ulatiiu;  the 
de^ree  of  his  intercourse  with  society.  Opposite  incitements 
are  perpetually  levyiiii;  war  on  each  other.  On  the  one  haml, 
a  love  of  study,  a  deep  sense  cd  the  mai^nitmle  of  the  ohjt*cl 
which  is  to  be  accomplishett,  and  a  full  conviction  of  the  iinpos- 
sibility  of  succeeding,  but  by  resolute  and  habitual  application, 
dictate  to  him  the  imperious  luH'essity  of  jicrsistinu:,  even  at  the 
exjHMise  ol  much  that  he  would  not  wantonly  sacrifice,  in  no 
small  dei;n*e  of  seclusion  from  those  scenes,  w  here  society,  in  »t> 
more  vivid  and  i>ewitchini;;  forms,  at  once  unnervt*s  the  mind  for 
the  patient  ami  laborious  exercise  of  intellectual  tiiscipline,  and 
tills  it  with  imat^(‘s  which  are  but  too  apt  to  intrude  uncallcvl  U|mhi 
the  hours  of  solitary  study,  i  In  the  other  hand,  besides  the  natural 
difficulty  attending^  the  pursuit  of  any  course  of  conduct  wliklt 
deviates  from  the  habits  of  the  world,  he  cannot  but  feel  tbit 
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hf  has  other  requisitions  to  answer,  besidt  s  the  hi^h  call  of 
iiitclItTtuul  cultivation;  that  all  his  attaiiiiiieiitH  will  avail  him 
little  in  the  main  ohji^ct  for  which  he  pursuit  them — sui'ceas  in 
life,  iinaicled  hy  ‘  connexion,' — hy  frieiuls  who  will  take  a  p«r- 
Miiai  interest  in  his  welfare,  that  this  frienilshi|)  is  often  held  bt 
g  pnrarious  tenure,  and  that  it  can  hardly  exist  in  any  ^reat 
abundance,  where,  to  use  a  jihrase  which  our  |hdiiical  readers  will 
recoijnise,  ‘  the  reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side.’  lleftvls  helms 
interi^ts  to  consult  in  various  ways  ;  and  that  those  interests, 
tliou!;h  discordant  in  their  own  nature,  are  of  concurriin;  im¬ 
portance  to  his  prospects  in  life.  We  helieve  however,  that,  as 
niijrht  he  expected  irom  the  tendencies  of  our  nature,  the  error 
is  very  rarely  made  on  the  side  of  seclusion.  'I'he  |K)sitiTe 
doirree  of  acipiisition  which  miu^ht  he  made  in  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  which  will  be  subtracted  Irom  study,  hy  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  single  enticement  of  the  <lav,  is  too  proble¬ 
matic,  too  trilliiie;,  to  he  set  in  formal  array  aijainst  the  dU- 
tinct^  the  defined  object  or  ^ratilieatioii  which  is  to  he  obtained 
by  yicldini;  ;  and  it  docs  not  cutiT  into  the  (Calculation,  that  the 
whole  ai^t^rcu’ate  of  saci  iliccd  time,  is  tin?  result  of  these  iden¬ 
tical  single  acts  of  compliun(‘c.  Mr.  \Vri‘;*ht  shall  here  apply 
these  remarks,  into  whicli  we  have  been  almost  involuntarily 
led  away,  to  the  subject  iimmcdiately  before  us. 

‘  This  book  may  be  read  by  parents  desirous  of  bringing  up  a 
child  to  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  and  it  will  be  their  duty  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  lie  is  industrious,  and  whctlicr  his  health  will  permit 
him  assiduously  to  employ  his  time,  and  cultivate  hit)  talents.  It,  from 
his  former  habits  or  lii’c,  there  is  any  probability  of  his  not  doing  so, 
they  will  act  unwisely  to  place  liim  at  the  desk  ol  an  attorney.  Jl  U 
not  without  great  caution  that  the  public  entrust  their  professional 
concerns  to  any  persons;  and  daily  experience  eviiues,  that  the 
respectable  and  opulent  part  of  society  will  not  commit  them  to  aa 
attorney  wlio  is  known  to  be  dellcient  in  information,  or  to  be  inat¬ 
tentive  or  dilatory  in  transacting  bis  business.’ 

Tbc  geiK'ral  imprc.cisioii,  that  tin*,  liaw,  as  a  practical  study, 
is  barren  and  uiipr(Hlu(!tive,  we  have  no  liesitatioii  m  pronoun¬ 
cing  to  be  falsi*  ;  proyided  lliose  ipialities  do  not  attueli  to  the 
niiiid  of  tin;  siudeiit.  Wc  ass«‘il  with  coidideiicc,  bec.iuse  iiu- 
iniToiis  proofs  of  it  have  come  within  our  own  circle  of  obser¬ 
vation,  that  even  in  its  more  artilicial  and  technical  parts,  it  Is 
a  fieid  wnlcli,  under  the  view  ol  an  a«  ti\e  and  eiilarg»‘d  intel¬ 
lect,  presents  matiy  su'ojects  o!  deep  and  important  coiisider- 
ittioii ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  all,  is  that 
'vliicli  foiist  he  most  obvious  to  every  praelitioiii^r,  iiain(‘ly,  the 
^fnpossibdity  of  s»*curing  obedience,  eseii  to  legislative  enact- 
tnents,  which  arc  inimical  to  tlie  general  iioccssiliirs,  or  Uic 
^neral  coDveuieucc  of  bocicty  at  large.  Such  cuactmeuta  may 
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|»n;vail  lor  a  sousoii,  but  away  bo  Touiul  out,  bri*ausrii 

mui^t  be  Ibuiid  out,  to  evade  them,  'i'lie  ino^l  strikin*;  instance** 
that  imine<liattdy  oooiir  to  our  minds  of  ibis,  are,  tlie  attempt 
ubieb  was  made  in  u  forir.er  perio*!  to  perpetuate  estates  in 
laiuilit's  by  cuitadiiii;  tlie  power  of  alitMiatioii.  amt  tirat  uiiict) 
has  been  inaile  in  more  recent  times,  to  tiictatt*  to  maiikiiici  tljo 
value  of  money,  i>y  putting:  a  muximum  upon  ibe  rate  oi  lei^al 
interest.  'I'be  lamed  statute  De  honis  CnnditinHulUtuM^ 
loii^  been  u  deatl  letter  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  jnittini; 
fees  into  the  pockets  of  certain  odicers,  and  au<rmentin&;  the 
ajrjrrfjrnte  of  liti<^atiuii  by  raisin;;;  reciuniite  (pustions  upon 
titles;  and  they  who  know  so  little  of  business  as  to  he  ijj. 
liOrunt  of  the  fact,  will  be  surprised  to  be  told,  that  the  market 
priev  of  money  loans,  for  several  years  past,  (tlnuii;li  now 
fallin^r)  has  l)een  from  ei*;lit  to  ten,  and  even  twelve  ptr  cent, 
c.iul  tbul  this  price  b.is  been  demanded  and  taktai,  not  l»y  thr 
prole<s»Ml  usurers,  the  Jews,  the  men  who  have  ‘  no  moiiev  ot 
‘  their  own,’  wlio  know  ‘  a  friend  who  miy;lu  perhaps  be  pre- 
‘  vailed  upon  to  lend  some,’  but  wlio  tnust  ‘sell  out  slocK  to 
‘  ilo  it  ;*  i)Ut  by  men  of  eliaiaeter,  ot  reptitation,  of  honour, 
merely  and  simply  in  the  routine  of  u;eueral  business. 

liut  tbouirb  we  are  inclined  to  tliink  that  ibi'y  have  made  a 
mistaken  eslinuile,  who  represent  the  Law  as  a  science  whollv 
barren  and  iinprodnctive  of  intell(*ctnal  food,  yet  it  is  im- 
j)ossible  not  to  admit  tliat  t)u'  citatl*  bears  a  mo^t  enonnou« 
disproportion  to  the  t;rain.  lienee  it  is,  that  it  never  has,  aial 
wc  may  .safely  vmilure  to  predict,  nevt’r  will,  become  a  part 
of  j)oli(<*  etlncalion  ;  not witbstandin;;  llto  ui<ti(ution  of  aca- 
demie  prore>*<orsbips,  and  the  intrenious  attempt  of  (be  first 
of  those  professors,  to  r(‘nder  it  a  |>opuiar  stmly.  Wlietlier  tbf 
success  of  tlrat  attempt  would  have  been  in  anv  detjree  lienc- 
fici.il  to  socituy,  wo  must  be  permitted  to  entertain  \ery  Si’rious 
doubts,  'riiere  is,  jierliaps,  no  tampering’  to  be  so  much  dc- 
prcealetl,  as  tainperini^  with  Law.  I'he  mischief  >\hich  would 
In*  produced  i»y  men’s  liein;^  lau^“h(  to  brli  w.  tliat  they  under¬ 
stand  a  s>siem  after  a  few  we»  k's  n’lidiniT,  in  which  the  most 
experienced  }>!  aciitioners,  at  the  end  of  a  life  f)f  hard  labour,  arc 
obliijtul  to  confess  iliat  they  are  hut  half  informed,  is  ineal* 
culahh*  \\  t*  have  already  e\j>eiienced  (!u»  edVeets  «d  nu’dicil 
empirieisin  in  our  eoustitutiiUis  ;  ih*'  j>r«  valence  of  Icjjal 
(piackerN.  would  suK'ly  involve  still  more  inevitable  danger  to 
our  property.  Aijainsi  this,  however,  we  have  tlie  Lest  pos- 
sibh*  securiiN  in  the  nature  of  the  thini^.  It  is  haiaily  possible 
to  contemplate  men's  sittiiii;;  down  to  tlie  study  of  t!ie  law  of 
Ln^land,  con  ttmorc.  If  the  very  strou;;cst  stimulants  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  our  breasts  ;  if  the  desire  for  worldly 
comjictence,  lor  worldly  reputation,  for  worldly  inipoiiancc* 
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art*  so  often  iusiiflicieitl  to  reconcile  us  to  the  elaborate  task, 
yhall  "e  expect,  in  the  absence  of  all  those  impulses,  to  find 
nn*n  fillint;  np  tin;  blank  spaces  of  social  life,  by  nuisinsj:  upon 
ihe  paijcs  of  the  fnstituten  ^  We  are  sulVicienily  nstonished  at 
iliose  iii'^tances  that  have  occiirrecl,  in  which  lawyers  have 
rcUiiHMl  their  devotion  to  the  pursuit,  after  all  the  Htiimihints 
have  ceased  to  operate,  and  when  this  world,  and  tliis  world's 
charm,  were  no  Ioniser  held  out  to  them,  as  objects  either  of 
sllaclniient  or  of  hope.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  b«*  overlooked  in 
the  history  of  the  humati  mind,  that  there  have  been  men 
aliose  intellectual  elasticity  has  remained  unaltered  amul  de- 
w)lalion,  and  who,  in  a  blank  of  existence,  without  object  and 
without  hope,  have  assiduously  pursued  studies  the  most  ar¬ 
tificial,  ami  the  most  attenuated.  We  should  have  thoiiE^ht, 
laokini;  at  human  nature  in  the  absence  of  contrary  facts,  that 
the  faculties  of  ihv  inHi^inaiion  were  those  whieli  conhl  ex¬ 
clusively  liave  retained  tlieir  activity  in  sneli  a  state  ;  and  that 
whore  nothin'j^  was  to  he  obtained  by  those  iniellectnal  exercise's 
whicli  are  only  produced  by  the  t;'o'ad,  (hi!  e\er< itutimi  would 
have  (rased  with  the  impulse.  We  doidited  not  that  human 
hein‘;s  hml  existed, 

‘  Proud  even  in  desolation — who  could  find, 

A  life  within  itself;  to  breathe  without  mankind;’’ 

but  we  should  have  attrihtited  it  exclusively  to  the  influence  of 
(hat  Older  of  sensation  which  is  described  as  producing  it  in 
the  half-imai^inary  hein^  to  wlioin  the  lines  which  wo  have 
quoted  are  applied.  The  facts,  however,  are  otherwise.  Tlic 
instance  of  .fndij^e  .lenkins  will  immediately  occur  to  the  re¬ 
collection  of  professional  readers,  unless  the  passa^^e  which 
takes  one  so  by  surprise  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  ‘  Kight 
‘Centuries  of  Keports,’  has  cscapetl  observation.  In  a  state 
of  existence  which  asks  the  pen  of  a  Byron  to  exhibit,  but 
which  lie  has  himself,  as  it  were  accidentally,  alluded  to  in 
that  passai^o,  with  a  det^rce  of  unostentatious  simplicity  that 
is,  perhaps,  almost  eiptally  adeclini;,  he  compiled  his  ‘  Kii^ht 
‘Centuries,’  an  ‘  Ahridq;ement,’  and  a  series  of  observations 
upon  the  ‘  Year  Books,’  ‘  IVrkins,’  ‘  Saint-(  jermain,’  ‘Broke,* 
‘  I'ln*  Old  ’remires,’  the  old  and  new  ‘  Natiira  Brevitim,’ 
‘Finch,’  ‘ ’riie  Iaw  Lexicon,’  and  ‘Dyer.’  .\  ft  or  a  preface 
of  moderate  Icni^th,  upon  the  administration  and  study  of  tlie 
li'v,  b('  Muldeidy  conclndcs  :  ‘  Amidst  the  ^onnd  of  drums  and 
‘  trumpets,  surrounded  with  an  odious  multitude  of  barbarians, 
‘broken  down  with  old  ui^c  and  oonfinomcnl  in' prisons,  where 
‘my  fellow  subjects  ^rown  wild  with ’ rJ'.gc,  detained  me  for 
^ fifivvn  yrarn  together,  /  hcstotco'.f  tHfXinf  mifrhf*d  hoiuy 
^  ypon  this  jKiJor/nuncc.' 
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\V  e  recommend  iWis  iinatfectetl  statement  to  the  con»idention 
ol’  those  youn^  students,  who,  wiih  every  thini;  at  stake  upon  fu- 
Cure  proficiency,  ami  with  all  the  ardour  and  activity  of  youtliful 
vigour,  find  it  so  ilifiieidt  a  task  to  subtract  a  few  extra  hours 
from  the  dominion  of  ease. 

If  space  had  allo^vi^d  it,  we  were  inclined  to  take  a  rapid  and 
general  view  of  the  profession  ol  the  L;nv,  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct  class  of  men,  and  with  reference  to  its  moral  and  iiitelleetiul 
character.  Such  an  impiiry  we  cannot  think  to  he  devoid  ol* 
interest,  because  a  body  of  that  extent  must  necessarily  form  a 
feature  in  the  moral  ami  intellecttial  history  of  a  country,  not 
inendy  as  a  component  part  of  the  great  aggregate,  hut  in  re- 
s|HH*t  of  the  influence  on  society  at  large,  which  must  necessarily 
belong  to  a  class  of  the  community  comprising  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  tahnit,  the  rank,  and  the  power  of  tluMnition.  In  this 
point  of  view,  we  shotdcl  consider  the  tone  of  sentiment  and  thr 
habits  of  opinion  prevailing  among  the  higher  branches  of  that 
profession,  as  a  matter  of  no  trifling  import.  But  we  feel  that 
to  pursue,  this  idea  to  its  extern,  would  necessarily  involve  us  in 
the  retros|M'ct,  to  a  d»*gre(‘  in(‘ompatil>le  with  our  present  pur¬ 
pose.  One  or  two  obstu  vations  that  more  immediately  strike 
us,  the  reader  may  perhaps  anticipate  us  in  making. 

'I'o  the  Lawyers,  littmature  is  certainly  very  considerably  in- 
debted.  'I'hey  have  l»een  onr  most  profound,  indeetl,  our  best 
anti(piari(‘s.  'I'o  a  pursuit  like  that  of  antitpiarian  learning,  it  is 
impossibb*  to  (‘alculate  upon  the  importance  of  the  habits  of  close 
thinking  and  strict  investigation,  which  are  produced  by  proft's- 
sional  life.  If  any  one  cpiestion  the  preference  we  have  given 
to  latwyers,  among  our  Knglish  antiquaries,  we  refer  them  for 
convietiou,  to  the  works  of  Pryiiue,  of  Selden,  of  Madox, of 
Spelman,  of  Fetyt,  of  Barrington,  and  of  Hargrave.  In  many 
iijstanees,  indeed,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  municipal 
law,  is  indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of  antiquarian  studies;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  tlie  documentary  department ;  for  as  Coke  triumph¬ 
antly  exclaims,  after  commenting  upon  an  ancient  record  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  ‘  Master  Joseph  Holland,  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
*  pie,  a  g(M)d  antiquary  and  a  lover  of  learning “  (lood  reader, 
“  I  dare  confidently  affirm  unto  thee,  that  never  any  abbot, 
“  monk,  or  churchman,  that  wrote  any  of  our  onnohy  could 

have  understood  this  excellent  and  well  indictcil  concord.'' 

W  ith  the  l.«awyers,  however,  we  have  one  quarrel,  and  that  a 
very  serious  one.  A  blind  reverence  for  antiquity,  autl  prece¬ 
dent,  and  narrow  habits  of  thinking,  have  made  them,  generation 
after  gtuieration,  the  avowt^l,  the  shameless  enemies  of  the  cause 
of  frernlom,  civil  and  religious.  The  spirit  of  hig«>li  y  and  intole¬ 
rance,  which  has  disgraced  the  episcopal,  has  scarcely  Ic^^ 
figured  on  the  judicial  bench.  These  are  they  who  have 
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l[)eir  faces  au^aiiist  rational  investigation  and  discussion  of  (lie 
j)rinri|ilcs  of  society  ;  these  are  they  who  have  sacrificed  truth 
iinljiislicc,  to  uphold  the  Preroi'ative  of  (he  Crown,  and  who 
have  maintained  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  divine  ri^ht  of 
and  other  similar  tenets,  of  which  generations  not  far 
•istant  will  hardly  credit  the  existence  in  ai^es  calliiit'  them- 
^ht's  enlightened.  Amon^  lawyers,  as  a  body,  the  prou^ress 
i  enlightened  opinion  has  probably  been  shiwtM*  than  amoii^ 
»nv  other  class  of  literate  men  ;  ami  the  fjdrit  of  l^ord  Coke 
[iis  tlireatened  to  he  almost  as  immortal  in  Westminster  Hall, 
i«ir^  *  (Commentaries.'  It  is  next  to  ludicrous,  to  see  the  pains 
ihit  the  lawyers  of  the  old  school  take,  to  prove  (hat  the  whole 
kauty  of  onr  jmliciul  code  is  derived  from  its  unviolate<l  anti¬ 
quity,  and  that  each  (d'  the  successive  alterations  which  the  in- 
(Toasiii^  wants  or  inteiru;ence  of  society  have  forceil  upon  our 
civil  jurisprudence,  are  so  many  departures  from  the  symmetry 
iml  iminaciilacy  of  the  whole.  ()!  the  shameless  prt^umption  of 
Hreteiidiiiij;  to  be  wiser  than  onr  ancestors  : — ‘  plan  nayenque  les 
mges  /’  'file  poor  nnr«;hfT  Klder,  who  had  the  boldness  to 
assert  a  few  years  since,  in  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland, 
that  the  use  we  ouc^ht  to  make  of  our  forefathers  is  to  stand  on 
their  shoulders,  and  try  how  much  further  we  cun  set',  was 
surely  the  greatest  heretic  that  (*ver  lived. 

It  is  astonishiiii^  what  an  etVect  is  produced  ujion  the  minds 
of  men,  by  the  (umstant  habit  of  deteniiiniiii'  matters  of  right 
by  matters  o\'  precedent.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  An¬ 
swer  to  Ihirke,  exclaims  with  bccomini^  indit^nation,  ‘  A  pleader 
‘  ut  the  Old  Uaib'y  who  would  attempt  to  ui^t^ravate  the  t^uilt 
‘  of  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  by  jirovinsf  that  Kim^  John  or 
‘  Kiui;  Alfred  punished  robbery  and  murder,  would  only  pro- 
'  voke  del  ision.’  ^  A  man  who  should  pretend,  that  the  reason 
‘  tli^tt  wc  have  a  ri^ht  to  property,  is,  hec’ause  onr  anctrstors 
‘  enjoyed  the  rii^ht  four  hundred  years  aii^o,  would  be  justly  con- 
*  temiied.  ^'et  so  little  is  plain  sense  heard  in  the  mysterious 
‘  nonsense  which  is  the  cloak  of  political  fraud,  that  the  Cokes, 

‘  the  Hlackstones,  and  the  Hurkes,  speak  as  if  our  riu^ht 
‘  to  freeilom  depended  on  its  possession  by  onr  ancestors. 
‘  ^  ^  It  is  not  becaust'  we  hare  been  free,  but  becautw;  we 

‘  have  a  ri^ht  to  he  free,  that  we  oui;ht  to  demand  freedom. 
‘  Justice  and  liberty  have  neither  birth  nor  race,  youth  nor 
‘  a?e.  It  would  he  the  same  absurdity  to  assert  that  we  havo 
‘  »  ripht  to  freedom  because  the  Isiii^lishmeit  of  Allred's  rei^n 
Were  free,  as  that  three  and  three  make  six,  because  they  were 
‘  '0  in  the  camp  of  Genghis  Khan.'  This  passion  for  t^encalo^y 
has  IxM'u  carried  to  the  most  ludicrous  extent  by  some  of  the 
^hl  lawyers.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  the  volumes  ol  his 
Hvpurts,*  Lord  Coke  gravely  tells  us,  that  the  ‘  first  re- 
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Wright  on  llm  Stiifitf  of  tin*  innt. 

‘  |>ortcr  ol’  liiw’  was  Mosrs.  I  hesc  giuxi  gentry  indeed  wc(e 
not  contented  with  chdiniiig  prolcssioniil  descent  from  Mo^ 
l»ut  they  must  needs  identity  their  lute  with  his.  ‘  Oup  l^vv 

*  is  founded  upon  the  Law  of  (ioil/  said  the  Justices  in 
d4  11.  r.  4.  Nay  more  :  ‘  'The  Law  of  (iud  and  l!u*  Law  of 
‘  the  Lamt  are  all  oiie.’  he^lrteut/,  HM.  Is  it  to  he  e\|K*ciei! 
that  men  of  this  \\a>  of  thinking  shouhl  cast  u  very  benign  e\c 
on  the  schismatic  (!4)nceits  of  those  wln»  should  venture  to  im- 
peach  a  legal  code  of  such  paramount  authority,  upon  the  vaguc 
and  indetinite  princi[)les  of  moral  rit^hlj  or  fitness^  or  expa- 
(lienrif  'f  Cok<‘’s  tiispiay  of  scholarship  in  another  place  upon 
the  subject  of  innovation  in  Laws,  is  so  tridy  amusing,  that  ur 
do  not  hesitate  to  transcribe  it.  Citing  the  words  of  an  oM 
statute,  ‘  (hnnen  Comiten  vt  Haro  nett  and  rocc  rcH^tmde- 

runtf  uolumus  Uajes  AntjUai  mutare  que  hacienuH  utnlale 
‘  uKuiy  vt  approbate  he  adds,  ‘  As  if  they  had  suit!  \\c  \>ill 
‘  not  change  the  laws  of  England,  for.  tirat  tlioy  have  hcui 

*  anciently  used  ami  approved  from  time  to  time  by  men  ofIno^t 
^  singular  wisdom,  understanding,  and  experienc<\  1  will  nut 
‘  recite  the  sharp  law  of  the  Loertuises  in  Magna  (iricciii,  con- 
‘  corning  ihosi-  that  sought  innovation  in  preferring  any  new  law 
‘  to  he  imule ;  yon  may  read  it  in  the  gloss  to  the  tirst  hook  of 
^  Jnstiiiiairs  I  n>ti(nt4‘s,  heeanse  it  is  too  sharp  and  tart  for  this 
‘  age  ;  hut  take  we  the  reason  of  that  law,  quia  leijes Jiijendi  tf 
‘  reJifjVHiii  rousuetudo  eat  perniriotiu.  Hut  Plato’s  law  I  will 
‘  recite  touching  this  matter  which  you  may  read  in  his  t>lh  hook 

*  De  i.eyibuH  ;  if  any  citizen  <lo  invent  any  thing  new  which 
‘  never  hclore  was  read  or  heard  of,  the  inventor  thereol  shall 
‘  practise  the  same  Idr  the  >pai*4!  of  ten  years  in  his  own  house 
‘  before  it  is  brought  into  the  (  ommonwealth  or  published  to 

*  the  peoph*,  to  the  end  that  if  the  invention  he  good,  it  shall  he 
‘  profitahie  to  the  inventor  thereof,  ami  if  it  wane  naught,  ht 
‘  liimself  ami  not  the  comnionwealfh  might  taste  tin*  prejudice. 
‘  And  1  like  well  the  <*dic(  r4‘[)orUMl  by  Suetonius,  (pur  prwter 
‘  contiUidudiHetn  \  tnorrtn  majorum  /iiiut,  n(*qoe  p/ucea/, 
‘  neqtie  rrvta  ridentur.  And  1  would  the  ctiminamiment  o! 
‘...llononiiH  mid  Arciulins  were  of  ns  Englishmen  idist  rved,  w*o* 
^  fidelitodmtt  vetwfiatit*  rriinrndtts  (‘ht  ;  ami  I  agre?*  and  con- 
‘  elude  this  point  with  the  apophtln*g»n  of  Periamler  ol  Corinth, 
‘  tint  old  laws  and  new  meats  are  fittest  for  us.' 

Th  e  dress  in  which  tin-  great  liiminarq  ol  the  laic  has  iran.s- 
mitted  his  sentiment^,  i*^  of  II  so  snlVu  iiuilly  ritlieulou?, 
that  we  Irelieve  w<*  mav  hiishaml  our  remarks.  \\  c*  wouhl  that 
we  eon  hi  persna<lf  (Uirselvcs  that  similar  absurdity  or  irialioiu* 
lily  was  never  lo  l»e  hcunl  at  this  ilay  IVom  the  lips  ol 
whose  tntanM  of  intelligence  ought  lo  liave  taught  thtun  hotter. 
Society  is,  however,  every  day  becoming  more  thoroughly 
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to^otlier,  uihI  tlie  {iroi^ross  of  rationulity,  and  the  cx- 
icruiination  of  bic^utry  and  prrjiidice  so  inevitably  follow  in  (lie 
present  advanc«‘d  state  of  public*  inUdru^eiice,  that  we  arc  con¬ 
vinced  tliat  c*ir(‘uinstaiK*e»  of  ni(»re  dec?p-rootod  despotism  over 
ihe  mind,  must  Im  c'onnected  with  professional  cliaracrter,  than 
those  wbic*li  art^  attendant  on  the  profession  o/  the  /^uir,  to 
retard  a  speedy  emancipation  from  any  remaining  shackles  of 
illiberal  and  de^radinsi^  a  nature. 

Art.  VI II.  A  Familiar  Exposition  and  Application  of  the  Epistle  of 
S^.  Paul  to  ihe  Colossians  ;  in  a  Course  of  Eight  Sermons;  in¬ 
cluding  an  Examination  of  the  general  Nature  and  ^se  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  'fo  which  are  subjoined  Two 
Sermons  on  Parts  of  the  Example  of  St.  Paul.  By  Thomas 
Gisborne,  M.A.  PJmo.  pp.  15)4.  Price  3s.  Gd.  Cadell  and  Da¬ 
vies.  1816. 

jiraclice  of  expounding  large  and  connected  portions 
of  the  Bible,  is  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  edification 
of  Christian  assemblies,  that  we  are  ha))py  in  the  opportunity 
of  noticing  any  work  which  is  intended  to  recommend  it. 

This  species  of  religious  instruction,  is,  we  fear,  less  cul¬ 
tivated  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  has,  however,  most  powerful 
iliims  to  a  share  of  attention  in  the  regular  duties  of  a  stated 
pastor,  whose  business  includes  among  its  primary  objects  the 
oxidication  and  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  VVe  are  not 
objecting  to  (he  more  usual  custom  of  discussing  a  doctrine,  or 
recommemling  a  duty  of  Christian  obligation,  from  a  short  and 
isolated  text  :  it  is  a  proper  and  useful  method  of  teaching,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  discarded.  But  we  are  induced  to  wish 
tliat  ('hristian  ministers  would  more  frcipiently  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  expository  preaching,  for  the  purpose  of 
^'ouveying  to  their  congregations  comprehensive  views  of  Divine 
truth.  The  former  mode  does  not  require  the  ({ualiticalions 
^liicli  are  indis|)ensable  to  the  creditable  execution  of  the 
i»ller,  and  may  therefore  in  numerous  cases  be  preferred,  it 
should,  however,  he  the  care  of  every  teacher,  to  possess  the 
knowledge  and  acipiirements  necessary  for  the  exposition  of 
*l>o<)k,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  are  com- 
l^riied,  and  its  early  history  is  detailed.  So  qualified,  the 
Christian  pastor  may  proceed  to  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  cx- 
P^itory  discourses,  by  which  he  may  render  more  justice,  and 
more  elfect  to  the  narratives  of  the  Bible,  and  especially 
'0  the  epistolary  parts  of  it,  than  can  ever  result  from  the 
practice  of  declaiming  from  a  text  detached  from  its  con- 
^xion. 

Bf  the  kind  of  discourses  which  we  have  taken  the  occasion 
of  recommending,  Mr.  Gisborne  has  furnished  some  very 
Voi.  Vll.  N.S.  '2  P 
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o\(<*llfnt  vjMM’itPoii'.  ill  ilio  small  Noliimi*  Urfun*  u<.  Miuuif 
aiiil  la^  ) 'HmI  rrif icism  is  not  (Mii‘<|iiciinus  in  flioso  <liM*our'i**^ 
nor  ai’i*  ihoy  ri'intirkalilo  for  a  spliMidiil  diction.  'I’licir  vahif* 
consi^!s  in  the  hii^licr  and  licttcr  (|naliti(‘s  (»t  cvani:;cr:cal 
timcnt,  coiivcyod  in  \\  style  eminently  adajitcd  lo  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  a  mixed  assembly,  l^lain  am!  familiar,  it  is  never  mean* 
accommode.toil  to  the  iniinls  ot  the  illiterate,  it  is  never  of- 
leiisUt*  tn  the  nio^t  refined  ue*t»'  ;  and  it  is  u  very  jirojHT  \f- 
liiele  tor  the  (  onvevance  of  the.  :;erioi;s  and  most  important  iu- 
strnction  coininnniealt'd  hy  the  hi^liiy  respeetahle  Andior. 

'Tin'  liisl  id’  these  discourses,  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
ihn  diMmN‘'ien  of  the  tvso  opjiosite  opinions  which  include  ili(» 
coinp.native  insiirnitieaiici'  of  tlie  Kpistles,  «nd  their  sup- 
j>os<*d  im|»ortaiice  ns  eomnHtnieations  of  reli'^ioiis  doctrincH  not 
pre\iou>ly  diselosetl.  lioth  these  opinions  are  considen>d  by 
tl;e  AntloM*  as  erromsms,  tl:on:;h  he  acktiow  ledjj^rs  that  iliev 
‘  pievuil  (  v«m  in  the  hosom  of  our  national  C/imreh  — a  strnna^e 
ciicinnstance,  certainly,  .since  tlnne  exists  an  Act  of  Parliament 
hindini;:  the  ministers  of  this  ‘  (dtiirch  to  uniforinitv  of  ndit^io’u 
‘  seniinicnt.’ 

in  ojiposition  to  the  opinion  that  the  l*'pi^tli^s  are  to  be  re. 
i^arded  as  relatin'^  tnainly  to  circitnistanccs,  tenets,  doubts,  and 
controversies,  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature,  >5r.  (iisborne 
asserts  their  ;;t‘m*ral  aiul  permainmt  autliorlty  and  utility. 
After  di-posinic  of  tlu’  <|Ueslion  of  prohahility,  he  advances  lo  the 
ipie^'dion  ef  f.iei,  wliich  he  sl.ites  in  the  folliiwinp;  manner. 

‘  dhike  (!u*  Apu-toheal  epistles  no  lonj^cr  for  cursory  inspection, 
l.i:t  lor  t!  i..  ltd  examination.  Subduct  iVom  the  Lpistle  to  the  Co* 
I ii.thiai.N  tiic  ;.oiti»>ns  which  relate*  to  the  pr«)prictv  or  tlie  inipro- 
priely  o.‘  p  *i  t:*.Kin;;  ni’  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols:,  ^nb* 
ihiit  fioi.!  t’o'  ICpi.stles  to  the  Uomans  and  the  Galatians  every  j'or* 
tion  wl  ii  li  i.i  reality  refers  exclusively  to  the  ceremonial  law.  hub* 
duct  fn  Cl  il'  *  I'pist'e  to  Titos  cverv  allusion  lo  the  otahlishcil  cha- 
rpcter  <  f  lb  '  (  retails.  Withdraw  from  every  epistle  every  verse,  ot 
wf.icii  or  hut  with  decent  plausihililv.  vou  can  i»llirni  that  U 

treat ^  .‘'il  'lv  of  eoneerns  and  interests  atlaelicd  to  the  tirst  act* 
of  tije  V.  firistian  r  hurcii.  C disci ve,  as  to  rpnmliiy.  wlial  .1  maw 
rei.ciins  upon  yonr  hands;  a  inasi  of  wlneli  you  .uc  totally  at  a 
h«  w  t«»  ui-pore !  Observe  what  p»)tent  sanclioos,  what  «;iand  ii)^* 
traliiois,  this  mass  eontains  of  every  eimiponenl  part  of  Cbriitu:! 
heiiif.  of  every  li. vision  of  moral  ihitv  !  What  uiodcis  of  love*® 
yuni  Ilcilee,m*i  ;  v.  Iiai  exliortatioiii  lo  jicliiH  sss  ;  wl'.at  denuncinUOtt* 
apiie.ji  sin;  v\hat  heavenly  minded  afl'ections  •  w];a:  exiunplcs  ot 

a  li  I  a  t'oniin;;  to  godliness  !  Take  the  epistle  by  far  the 
idnimlani  m  tli^eiis>.ions  appiopriiiic  to  primitive  limes,  the 
to  the  tii’brews.  Yet  where  shall  we  discover  more  conclusive 
avowalj..  more  magr.iticent  devclmicnients  of  the  eternal  cxisiefl^t 
the  perfect  (todhend,  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  the  onini|>o<^ 
aud  evcr-prcwcnt  protection,  the  unbounded  and  immuiablc  love  ^ 
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)ur  Lord  ;  aiul  of  tlie  indUpen^abltf  and  nnivcrgally  oii'orcti  sancti* 
•;catioii  of  till'  Holy  Spirit,  tln’oiij;h  l  iiiii,  who  ih^  i^ntcr  of  (i  jti 
iitrd  dcatJi  for  ev  rif  man  :  or  more  ene^elic  exempliiiratloiis  of  the 
neco-^ity  and  the  elHi  aev  of  stodfast  faith  in  (lod,  faith  proved  hy 
’joIv  obedience  ?  Are  nil  these  things  topics  merely  of  local  and 
transitory  niomcnt  ?  Are  they  topics  interesting  onl^  to  t!ie  infancy 
of  the  Christian  ('hurch  ?  Are  they  topics  of  little  importance  to  tlie 
faith  and  to  the  practice  of  modern  ('hristians?  Are  they  topics  of 
little  importance  to  your  faith,  to  your  practice.’  pp.  *),  ’(). 

To  the  Ollier  opinion,  that  the  t^pistles  arij  entitled  to  regard 
a  the  (li'positories  of  original  doi'trines,  as  <liNplii)ing  the 
j)crli*elion  of  a  svslcin,  of  >vliieh  the  four  (jospels  contain  merely 
ihcrudc  outline,  the  Anilior,  as  in  the  former  ease,  opposes  eoii- 
sileratlons  of  antecedent  proh.ihiiity,  and  eonsiderutions  of  fact. 

Ill  liis  statement  of  the  ipiesiion.  there  is  evidently  a  want  of 
[iriTision ;  nor  is  there  any  essential  dilVerenee  hetwivn  the 
ouiu’lnsion  of  his  argument,  and  the  sentimenis  maintained  hy 
ilu*  persons  against  whose'  tenets  it  is  directed,  as  to  the  i/cKO/n 
ol  llie.  lipistles,  \vliate\cr  discrepancies  may  he  fomnl  in  tlieir 
ititerpretation  of  them.  I'hokj^  w'o  helieve,  do  not  assign  to 
ilirsc  Apostolic  writings,  the  oilici'  of  eomninnieating  fine 
doctrines  ;  it  is  therefore  inup|)ropi iate  to  the  jioint  of  discussion, 
to  ask  what  is  tin*  new  article  of  faith  resealed  for  the  fir^t 
tiinr  in  ony  one  of  the  Kpisiles.  'They  admit  that  a  deelaration 
»f  every  truth  of  the  Christian  scheme,  already  existed  in  the 
(losjiels.  The  iin|)()rlanee  therefore  which  the\  attach  to  the 
Kjiistles,  is,  in  their  estimation,  connected,  not  with  the  ori¬ 
ginality  of  (heir  coinninnieations,  hut  with  tln  ir  superior  ch  ar¬ 
nels  and  fnliu'ss,  and  (his,  we  ajipridn'ml,  will  he  eoneeded 
bjr  every  fair  and  sm  ions  iniptirer  'riie  doctrine  of  (he  Ue- 
’‘urn*etion,  for  exainjile,  is  very  explicitly  taught  in  (he  (lospels, 
Hut  does  it  not  receive  important  illustrations  from  (he  writers 
of  the  hipisllts,  hy  the  arguments  founded  on  (Mirisl’s  resur¬ 
rection,  which  tliey  have  so  copiously  employed  r  We  do  not 
jKTeeivc,  therel'ore,  the  propriety  of  3!r.  (jisliorne’s  allegation, 
ihil  an  error  of  ‘  mofUf*iit*ms  mitijnitiide  tttlaelii*s  to  the 
party  liy  whom  the  Kpistles  of  the  New  T’estament  are  coii- 
^dered  as  further  developments  of  previously  d(*clared  articles 
faith  and  practice.  He  refers  to  ‘  the  ( ’alvinistic  tenets,’ 
"liieh  he  frankly  avows  he  Is  nnahle  to  di>*c'over  in  any  part 
of  the  sacred  volume,  as  the  doctrines  whirli,  in  tin*  estimation 
01  many  pious  men,  are  signally  develojieii  in  some  portiiuis  ol 
^Ih;  I'ipistlef.  (iranting  the  eorreetuess  of  (his  lepresentalioii 
of  tlieir  sentiments,  it  is  surely  very  dillereiit  from  the  position 
ij't'luded  in  Mr.  (jisborne’s  inquiry,  that  the  Kpistles  impart  a  re- 
^’gious  doctrine  not  preriouHly  and  clearly  revealcil  in  the 
f^o^pels.  Some  of' the  most  powerful  passages  from  whicli  the 
*  Calvinislic  tenets*  arc  deduced  by  their  advocali'S,  arc  in- 
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ilutlrd  ill  the  (JospeN.  Nd  C^ilvinist,  >vc  apprehoinl,  would 
ol»j(*rl  lotlio  lollowinnp  uccouiil  ol  ihe  opistU's. 

‘  They  fill  their  station  as  additional  records  ns  inspired  cor- 
loborations,  as  arjiuinentalive  concentrations,  as  instructive  expo¬ 
sitions  of  truths  already  revealed,  of  eonnnandments  already  pro¬ 
mulgated.  In  some  few  instances,  a  new  circumstance  collate¬ 
ral  to  an  e.>tablished  doctrine  is  added:  as  when  St.  Paul,  in  ap¬ 
plying  to  the-  consolation  ol*  the  Thessalonians  tlie  future  resur¬ 
rection  of  their  departed  friends,  subjoins  ilie  intelligence,  that 
the  dead  in  Christ  sl«all  rise  first  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  before 
the  generation  alive,  at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  shall  exchange 
mortal  life  for  immortality.  In  tlie  explication  of  moral  precepts, 
the  l^pistles  frequently  enter  into  large  and  highly  henelicial  details. 
And  us  one  of  their  principal  objects  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
uas  to  settle  controversial  dissensions,  to  refute  heresies,  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  perver.‘-ions  ot  scriptural  truth,  they  in  consequence  abound  in 
discussions  illustrating  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  sound  doctrine ; 
and  guaiiling  it  again>t  the  false  and  mischievous  interpretations  of 
tlie  ignorant,  of  the  subtle,  of  the  unholy.*  p,  21. 

In  the  explic  ilioii  of  the  wonls  “  'Phat  ye  might  he  filled  with 
“  the  kiiowh'dgt*  of  his  will.’*  Coloss,  i,  0.  the  Author  repre¬ 
sents  the  kiiowlcdgt'  without  which  we  cannot  ihoronghly  pos¬ 
sess  either  the  powt  r  <»r  the  dc.sirc  to  serve  (iod  in  spirit  aiul  in 
truth,  as  including  *  t!ic  iiolitu'ss  of  (lod,  the  purity  of  His  law, 

‘  the  lieinonsne‘vS  of  sin,  the  stupendous  luerey  of  pardon,  grace, 

‘  and  sahation,  through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  the  recpiired  c\- 
‘  tt*nt  ami  the  universal  oldigation  of  olicdiouco  a  rcpresenia- 
liou  wliich  in  our  judgement  is  piu'fectly  correct;  luit  in  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  ‘  the  Spirit  of  (lod  vouchsafed  some  perception  l»> 

•  sinceie  eiupiin-rs  alter  Irntli  in  the  Pagan  worhl,  of  several  ol 
‘  the  hranches  of  this  wisdom  ami  spiritual  niuh‘rstandhig,*  it 
seems  vi*ry  clear  that  .Mr.  (lisl)orne  spi'aks  without  aulhoritv, 
A  glut  nitons  assumption  is  here  permitted  to  stand  as  a  declared 
fact.  Of  the  > ouchsafements  of  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  to  Pagan  in- 
4|niriTs  atU  r  truth,  wc  are  most  profoiindediy  ignorant. 

S<‘Vcral  passages  occur  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epislki 
which  lurnish  tin'  occasion  for  a  preacher's  cautioning  Ins 
hearers  ami  readers  against  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  td- 
monishing  iIumu  not  to  depart  from  ih(‘  simplicity  which  is  to 
C’hrist.  It  is  not  omitteil  hv  the  present  E, \posi tor,  whose rf- 
mark.s  are  woilhvof  the  most  serious  ntiention. 


‘  Guard  again^t  the  eommou  delu.sion  of  substituting  the  forms  ol 
religion  in  the  place  of  religion  itself.  Imagine  not  that  a  mulutude 
of  outward  oliservauces  will  in  any  degree  be  accepted  instead  ot  noli- 
nes^  of  heart  and  life.  You  may  attend  religious  ordinances  without 
number;  you  may  presumptuously  add  new  commands  and  new 
bibitions  to  those  which  are  established  in  the  Bible  ;  you  may  intro* 
ducc  into  y'our  outward  cmiduct  unrequired  and  unauthorized  SC'C* 
mif  5 :  you  may  cherish  with  punctilious  exactness,  absurd  scruplf^ 
and  imagin.iry  dL'liiictiuns  ;  and  under  all  this  bho>v  of  wisdom  aad  v> 
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luntary  liumility  and  neglcctiiii;  of  the  brnlv,  you  may  he  only  th? 
more  clearly  proving  that  yon  do  not  liold  Chri>t  the  head  :  that  you 
arc  intruding  into  things  not  set'n,  things  with  which  you  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  intermeddle;  that  your  worship  is  will-worship;  that  you 
are  vainly  puffed  up  hy  a  fleshy  mind.’  p.  100. 

Ohstii  principiiti  —  resist  tin*  first  ileviations,  is  the  preserip- 
tiuii  oi  our  duty  in  regard  to  every  attempt  to  innovate  upon  a 
standard  ot'  correct  and  intallihle  authority.  That  standard  in 
the  Ifihle — the  word  of  (ioil  in  its  simplicity  and  purity.  The 
pestiferous  and  mortal  disorders  which  have  U'en  introduced  into 
the  profession  and  institutions  of  the  (lospel,  ha%'e  originated  in 
the  source  which  is  here  distinctly  pointed  out,  the  ‘  adding  of 
‘  new  commands  and  new  proliihitions  to  those  which  are  esta- 
‘  blished  in  tlie  IVihle.’  Was  it  possible  for  the  Author  of  these 
discourses  to  put  down  a  sentiment  so  just  and  so  weighty  as 
this,  without  the  perception  of  its  censure  hearing  against  tin* 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  own  (Miiirch  ?  Is  there  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  ‘  will-worship’  in  that  communion  ?  What  are  Spon¬ 
sors  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  compnlsion  to 
kneel  at  the  liord’s  supper,  and  numerous  other  ohservances  and 
articles  hound  upon  the  conscience  hy  the  Kpiscopal  Chiireli, 
but  *  new  commands  and  new  proliihitions  added  to  those  which 
‘are  estahlishcd  in  the  Bible  r’  'riic  standard  to  which  Mr. 
(iisborno  directs  us  .  as  of  paramount  and  sole  obligation,  over¬ 
rules  all  jiretenccs  of  decency  and  order,  how  strongly  soever 
ibcy  may  ho  allegi*d,  in  favour  of  religious  ohservances  ami 
ceremonies  wliich  are  not  authorized  hy  the  inspired  records  of 
Christian  truth.  Wo  cannot  abandon  in  any  instance  this  safe 
and  perfect  guide  to  our  devotion,  hut  we  commit  onr  religions 
practice  to  the  arbitration  of  the  hum. in  will,  controlled  hy  feel¬ 
ings  ever  fertile  in  their  resources  and  expedients  to  sacrifice  the 
demands  of  faith  to  the  calls  of  sense.  'Clic  first  innovations  on 
tbcsimjilicity  of  the  Christian  institute,  pr4)!)al>ly  escaped  gene¬ 
ral  censure,  and  took  their  allotted  placi*  witli  the  ajiprohiilioii 
uf  many  of  the  pious.  How  evil  was  the  hour  ol  tiieir  admis- 
f*oii !  A  thousand  others  were  jireparcd  to  lollow’  them,  ami  each 
in  its  course  found  acceptance  from  the  same  caii'^cs  in  wlfudi 
the  primary  aberration  originated,  ll  tlu^  New  'restament  he 
*uffiriont  as  a  rule  of  practical  dcvtiiion,  ami  its  prescriptions 
•nd  examples  constitute  the  only  liircctory  ol  (’liristian  worship, 
it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  duty  lo  enlarge  or  tlimiiiisli 
Its  rripiisitious,  or  to  innovate  in  any  measure  on  its  settieil  ordi¬ 
nances.  We  im>st  completely  approve  ol  Mr.  (■isborne  s  decla- 
t‘ation,  that  to  add  ‘  new  commands  and  new  prohibitions  to 
those  which  are  established  in  tlie  Bible  is  presumptuous  condimt 
in  every  Christian  jirofessor,’  and  we  may  properly  subjoin  that 
oBence  is  not  less  hold  and  criminal  when  (vlinslian  com- 
*nuiiities  iiisist  on  terms  iitterlv  unkiiowii  to  the  ‘  ul 
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‘  ('IiiIm’  as  fonililions  of  conMiuinion.  Conipollinq;  to  kneel  at 
tin*  Lord's  t.ddo  is  as  nuauthori/ed  by  the  Christian  Scripture*; 
as  are  the  sacramental  o!*>ervanccs  ol*  the  Uoinish  Cliurch. 
We  ceitainly  ilo  not  inteinl  to  coinpare  tlie  former  with  the 
latter  :  Imt  how  i^^reat  sot*ver  may  he  the  ditrerence  helweon  them, 
the  authority  which  prescrihes  tliein  is  tlie  same;  they  are  ecpiallv 
the  oft’sprinjj  of  a  |>n‘siimptnons  will,  and  dilVer  only  in  their 
inajjnitnde  of  error. 

>lr.  tiishoine's  talents  and  mamu*r  of  writint^  are  so  well 


know  n,  his  amiahh*  and  henevolent  spirit  are  so  ^enerallv  ac- 
knowletli^ed,  ami  Ids  piety  is  so  mu|n('stional)le,  that  we  have 
an  easy  la>k  to  discharj^e  in  introdncin‘4;  any  thin*^  to  onr  readers 
as  the  production  of  his  pen;  to  approve  and  to  recoininead  is 
onr  duty,  and  xve  cheerfully  ])erldrm  it. 

W’e  shall  add  to  onr  extracts  the  followini:^  j>assaij;e  from  the 
ap|>lication  t)f  subjects  discnssc<l  in  the  sixth  of  these  discourses, 
which  includes  the  first  seventeen  verses  of  tlie  lliird  chapter  ot 
the  Lpisth*. 


*  .Among  the  circumstances  wliich  display  the  un^villingnc^s  of  our 
iicarts  to  receive  the  les.sonsof  divine  trutli,  there  are  few  more  striking 
than  tlu*  ditfercnce  between  the  manner  in  which  men  speak  of  sin, 
and  that  in  which  the  Scripture's  characterize  it.  Take  for  an  c\* 
ample,  covetousness.  In  many  eases  covetousness,  or  the  sin  under 
another  name,  is  among  mm,  the  subject  of  praise.  Observe  a  per¬ 
son  intent  on  acqinring  money  ;  toiling  late  and  early  in  the  busine*^ 
of  his  station  for  that  object;  eagerly  seeking,  and  never  neglecting 
opjrortunitJes  of  eH’ecting  a  prolitable  bargain  ;  continually  revolving 
in  his  ndnd  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Ids  property  ;  and  tor  tlic 
same  purpose  watching  every  article  of  his  cxpences,  and  by  saving, 
as  well  a.s  by  gaining,  habitually  pressing  forward  Ids  favourite  design, 
and  manifestly  having  Ids  heart  lully  fixed  upon  it.  If  this  man  pur¬ 
sues  Ids  course  silently,  kei’ps  clear  (»f  |)alpable  dishonesty,  is  careful 
to  avoid  notorious  shabbiness,  and  causes  little  oHcnee  by  other  part* 
of  his  character,  you  hoar  the  worhl  commending  him.  His  dnr.m^ 
sin  takes  the  colour  of  a  virtue.  He  is  applauded  as  a  msn  of 
prudence,  of  frugality,  of  diligence,  of  perseverance,  and  of  under¬ 
standing  In  Ids  business.  Ilow’  speaks  the  Scripture  ot  this  ra«r- 

It  declares  that  he  is  the  slave  of  sin;  that  Ids  ruling  principle  ^ 

coxHfmsfirss,  fi  r  which  ihirtg\s  sake  the  xcruth  of  Hod  coffteth 
Ihc  chiidrrn  rtf'  disobedience ;  for  which  thing’s  sake,  unless  befort 
Ids  death  lie  be  changed  into  a  new  man,  the  wratli  of  C»od  s>h*JI 
lest  upon  him  through  all  eternity.  Again  ;  suppoM;  aimtlier  person^ 
covetousness  to  be  so  gross  ami  offen**ive  that  the  world  agrees  is 
blaming  it.  In  what  manner  and  on  what  accounts  do  men  gcneruii) 
blame  it?  They  commonly  censure  it  as  injurious  to  his  reput^oo 
or  to  Ids  comfort,  or  to  the  comfort  and  the  benefit  of  ethers.  The) 
pronounce  it  mean,  pitiful,  disgraceful,  infamous.  “  What  a  wrcicn. 
they  exclaim,  “  mt  to  have  the  spirit  to  enjoy  the  wealth  which  w 
“  possesses !  What  a  miser,  to  wear  such  coarse  apparel,  when  W 
**  might  command  elegance  of  dress  ;  to  live  in  so  old  And  inron^ 

“  nient  a  house,  when  he  might  build  a  new  and  spacious  mansion. 
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(•without  feeling  himself  the  poorer:  to  mope  in  solitude  when  l)e 
«•  has  every  fashionable  aniuscinent  within  his  reach  :  to  spend  only 
“such  a  sum  witliin  the  year,  when  he  can  adbrd  to  disburse  thrt'e 
“times  tlje  amount!  Ilis  family  to<»**— they  adil — “  Imw  does  he 
“pinch  them  !  Articles  of  indulgence  are  out  of  the  iptestion.  It  is 
well  if  his  liousehohl  can  obtain  necessaries.  Th*  n  to  his  neigh- 
*•  hours.  With  sueli  power  of  doin;j  {^ood  lie  scarei'ly  ever  gives 
“  avvav  a  farthing.  -\nd  as  to  his  eoimtrv,  he  contrives  to  escape 
*•  nlnuist  every  public  i»i!»^den  :  am!  his  treasures  clo.sel)'  locked  up 
“  fro.n  circulation  nre  of  as  little  advantage  to  the  community  as 
“they  could  he  were  they  sunk  in  the  ocean.’*  Is  it  under  theae 
\ievrs,  however  some  of  them  may  he,  is  it  hy  these  particulars, 
uiifui  as  some  of  them  are,  that  tin*  Scriptures  mainly  teacli  you  to 
^hoi  covetousness'  What  is  lluMf  language  :  I'ovi  tousness  is  uldlc- 
trif,  Tiicy  |M)IiU  at  once  to  the  real  sinfulness  ol‘  sin  ;  the  bre  ach  ol 
CiikI’s  comiuau  Imeiit,  ilu;  opposition  to  tlie  will  and  the  authority  of 
God;  tin*  hui'of  a  ivoildly  object  iu'prefeiamee  to  God.  Herein  con- 
the  Ik  inousmvs  of  eovetousnes  ;  that  it  robs  the  Lord  our  God  of 
hi'  do’.ninion  over  our  lie  ’.rts.  makes  us  wor.'?Iiipjiers  of  money,  maken 
iiioliKer'-  like  the  Heathen.’  p.  1  11*,  1 IG. 

.ut.  l.\..  1.  Cnmhincd  l'ic:vo/ ihr  l^rofjheciri  I lUdras^  and 
at. John  ;  sliewing  that  all  the  I'rophctic  Wriiiiigs  are  tbriiietl 
upon  one  Plan.  ceompanlcil  hy  an  Lxplanatorv  ('li.irt.  Also, 
a  .Minute  V^xplnnation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel;  liigether 
witli  Critical  UcMiiarks  upon  t!ie  I  nterjire*  aliens  of  preceding  Com- 
nuntators,  and  nioie  e.*:pecially  upon  the  Systems  of  Mr.  Fahcr 
and  Mr.  Cunninghame  Ily  James  Hatley  I'rerc,  Es  j.  Svo.  Price 
I'Jj.  ITatehird.  Tamdon. 

2.  Ucrrnrh  nn  the  Ffnsion  of  the  Fifth  Ap'^cofuftic  Fiat,  and  the 
htr  extrnordinarif  Hestornfion  of  the  Imperial  Fevolutionarij  iifivern- 
^r:t  nf  France;  to  which  is  added,  A  Critical  Examination  of 
.Mr.  Frere’s  Comliined  View  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras, 
and  St.  John.  Hy  (j.  S.  I'aber,  H.  D.  Hector  of  Long  Newton. 
Kivingt*ni.  London. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  haially  fair  to  snfVer  Views  of  the  Prophecies  to 
■■  run  the  risk  ot'  becoming  obsolete,  hy  delaying  a  notice  of  their 
ingenious  contenis,  till  the  tignres  on  the  title  page  jioint  to  a 
ymr  gone  hy.  It  would  snmn  as  though  one  durst  not  encounter 
the  predictive  explanations  of  the  adventurous  Author,  before 
time  had  passed  u|K)n  them  his  most  impressive  critique,  and 
•(aved  ns  the  trouble  of  cautiously  balancing  probabilities,  at  tlie 
htiard  of  being  charged  either  with  credulity  or  with  seep- 
ticisni. 

The  last  years  of  the  history  of  the  European  nations,  liave 
pro<lnctive  of  events  of  a  most  nstonisliing  nature,  and  which 
well  calculaUMi  to  direet  the  attention  of  mankind  in  a  more 
dim  ordinary  degree  to  the  consideration  of  the  Scripture  pro- 
pitecu's  which  relate  to  the  Latter  Dajm  and  learnbig  and 
|>icty  arc  not  employed  unworthily,  a.s  some  are  too  ready  to 
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think,  when  tlioy  an*  i  in  soarrhiii"  out  und  illustrating 

tln‘  inouniii^  4)1’  iIuno  intiMTStinu:  portions  of  the  sacrod  records. 

It  should  stMMU  that  then*  arc,  in  tin'  [iiu  scnt  times,  some  in¬ 
timations,  that  the  hotter  days  spoken  of  hy  the  inspired  pro- 
jdiets,  arc  not  ipiite  so  distant  as  many  persons  are  inclined  tu 
imat^ine  ;  and  when,  therefore,  there  is  put  into  our  hands,  i 
hook  that  treats  of  these  important  subjects,  we  eamiot  but  (e^d 
a  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  eoncernini:  the  quali- 
ficatioiis  of  the  writer  to  aceomplish  what  he  undertakes.  \Vp 
are  desirous  of  kiiowiii;^,  not  only  whetln'r  he  is  pious  and 
leal  lied,  hut  whether  he  possesses  a  sound  iml^ement  and  a 
Well  re<;uhit(Ml  imau:ination  ;  whether  truth  alone  is  the  object 
«l  his  search  ;  ami  wln'tln*!*  his  iniud  is  free  from  an  improper 
bias.  And  as  .Mr.  Krere’s  “  ( \)inhiiu*d  View  of  (he  Ihoplimes/’ 
has  hem  spoken  of  as  a  favourite  produetiou  in  certain  circles, 
we  very  naturall)  h  it  (he  full  force  of  this  anxiety,  wIkmi  we 
eoinmein'i'il  (In'  perusal  of  it.  We  are,  howi*ver,  oblii^ed  tosav. 
that  we  had  not  turned  many  leaves  over,  before  a  suspicion 
was  exeiti'd  that  the  Author,  whatevc'i*  may  hi'  his  piety  or  lil^ 
learning;,  exhibited  too  little  jiuli^einent,  and  too  miu  h  political 
bias,  to  eneonray^e  a  wi'll  t^ioumloil  hope  of  onr  receiving  an\ 
biitisfaetory  information. 

Of  bis  famdlnl  arrany;einent  of  (In!  Apocalyptic  prophecies, 
und  whieli  is  totally  devoid  of  ever\  thin^  like  atialoijieal  n'asoti- 
ini;,  we  need  say  nothini;,  as  Mr.  I'aher,  in  his  “  C'rilical  Fx- 

amination,'*  has  so  satisfactorily  aiul  completely  shewn  its  fal¬ 
lacy  ;  we  shall  therefore  eoidine  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make 
on  Mr.  Frere's  prodm  tion,  to  the  General  character  and  spirit  ot 
the  interpretations  ami  a|>plieatinns  of  particular  propheeii*s,  a- 
wis.  think  that  Mr.  Faber’s  critical  strictures  are  defeclivc  on 
these  points  ;  a  deficiency,  however,  which  we  are  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  other  and  better  causes  than  to  approbation  of  tbc 
sentiments  advancod,  or  to  indilVercnce  for  the  dishonour  aud 
contempt  to  which  the  sacred  prophecies’ are  exposed  hy  sonic 
ot  Mr.  Freie's  comments  and  illustrations. 

'Ihcre  are  in  ^Ir.  Frero’s  book,  we  readily  ailmit,  some  in¬ 
sulated  lhini;s  which  are  very  i;ood  ;  and  it  may  indeed  lie 
read  with  ailvantai;e  hy  those  who  are  qualified  to  examine  it 
with  due  discrimination,  and  are  thus  in  no  danger  from  the 
fatal  impressions  which  some  parts  of  it  are  too  much  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  explanation^ 
which  the  Author  has  ^iveii,  arc  his  own  convictions  ;  but  if 
it  xvere  possible  to  suppose  that  a  person  of  Mr.  F'rere’s  re- 
spcQlahility,  could,  from  any  secular  motives,  pervert  the  holy 
prophecies  to  y;ive  countenance  to  the  alleged  necessity  and 
justice  of  the  late  destructive  and  ruinous  war,  which  raffed 
for  near  twenty -tour  years,  his  readers  mii;ht  he  tempted  to 
eiUertaiu  suspicions  of  a  somewhat  unfavourable  nature. 
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Some,  indeed  tliey  are  but  tew,  of  the  opinions  wliieli 

heailvances,  and  also  some  of  the  illustrations  for  which  he  con- 
tfiiils,  are  such  as  tend  to  manifest  that  the  prevailiiu^  tone  and 
rharaeter  of  his  interpretations  proceed  from  deftH’t  of  jiidi^t*- 
and  a  stronij  ])olitical  bias,  rather  than  from  ineorri'ct 
motives.  Such,  for  instance,  as  his  illustration  of  the  sym¬ 
bolical  number  l'2tU)  days,  or  years,  diiriny:  which  the  saints 
were  to  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  little  horn  of  Daniel. 
These  years,  he  arti^ues,  are  to  be  dated  from  March,  A.  D. 
wiieti  the  Kdict  of  .lustinian  ai^ainst  Heretics  was  ])oblish(Ml  ; 
ind  that  they  must  therefore  end  between  March,  179*2  and 
March,  179d.  'That  the  seventh  an^el  sounded  his  truinf)et  to 
brin^thc  destruction  of  the  Papacy,  and  of  the  papal  kini^iloms, 
in  Aut^ust,  179*2,  when  the  French  Monarchy  fell,  and  which 
(le>triiction  is  to  be  completed  in  1S2*2.  Of  the  same  nature 
ilso  is  his  statement  that  the  reip^n  of  th4*  saints  commenred 
alien  the  seventh  trumpet  was  blown,  that  then  the  war  and 
calumiti<*s  commenced  which  are  to  elTect  the  predicted  ruin  ; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  will  come  in  a  chmd  with  threat  power 
and  ‘rhn  y  at  theeiul  of  Daniers  thirty  years,  or  in  the  year  1^2*2. 
jp|».  187,  *2t)0.)  This,  it  must  be  admitt«‘d,  does  not  look  likecourt- 
iiiJC  the  favour  of  tin*  men  w  ho  commenced,  or  carried  on  a  destruc¬ 
tive  and  ruinous  war,  to  defend  those  thrones  which,  Mr.  Frerc 
>a\s,  are  all  to  be  overthrown  ;  men  who  have  the  <j;'Ood  thin^ 
of  this  world  to  bestow  on  their  friends  and  n<lvocates.  Hut  bow 
Mr.  Frere  can,  at  the  same  titne,  entertain  these  opinions, 
ind  yet  aj>]>rove  of  the  late  protracted  ami  dreadful  war,  is  for 
him  to  (explain  ;  to  us  it  seems  a  mystery  that  opinions  so  dU- 
t^ordant  should  occupy  the  same  mind. 

But  we  must  however  notice,  that  althoui^h  Air.  F.  enter¬ 
tains  the  above  ()))inions,  and  allows  that  Fjiii^land  was  one  of  tlur 
kingdoms  signified  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  (ireat  linage,  ( /ia#i. 
ii.;  and  hy  the  ten  horns  of  tlic  fourth  beast,  (  Ihin,  cii.J  yet  he 
Mieves  that  this  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  whicli  is  to  fall  on  those  kingdoms,  lor  we  are,  he  says, 

*  The  favoured  protestant  nation  which  now  stands  in  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen  people 

P^ple  of  God,  represented* - by  the  14-1000  scaled  ones,  Kev. 

ni - «  as  having  been  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 

period  of  trouble  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and 

being  throughout  this  period  victorious  and  successful  over  its 
tt^eraies.’  p.  11^. 

Me  are,  also,  not  only  the  ]»eople  signified  hy  the  141000 
tn  Rer.  rii. ;  but  those  intended  hy  the  1 1 1000  palm-hearing 
drgins,  in  chapter  xiv.,  ‘  described  as  rejoicdnir  in  the  destruc- 
bon  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.’  How  he  makes  all  tills 
cs|>ccially  as  to  our  rejoicing,  as  he  ha*'  cot  told  U",  w#- 
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have  no  means  of  ilisroverini^.  Hut  while  o\ir  ouomies  are 
every  thing  that  is  Imil,  uiul  IJonaparte  is  the  “  willui  kiu«^,'* 
Dan,  xi.  “  tlie  seariet-roloiircd  Heast,"  Per,  xvli.  «ntl  ibi 
the  ‘  personal  antichrist,’ (p.  wo  are  every  thins:  which  is  ^ooii 
ami  the  special  lavonrites  of  heaven,  a:lorifvinii:  (Joel  for  bU 
Jmlgenients  upon  the  Papacy,  p.  *7.  Is  not  this  eiihiT  palp®, 
hit*  delusion,  or  gross  ilattery  f  ami  if  any,  especially  of  ilioae 
who  have  the  destinies  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  oa!*.  be 
found  to  believe  it,  is  it  not  calculated  to  lull  into  iiutkintl 
security,  and  to  delude  anti  betray  the  country  into  criminal 
and  dangerous  proceedings  ? 

We  must  glancv  at  a  few  more  of  >lr.  Prere’s  uj)pUcation< 
4if  prophecy,  tliat  we  may  bt*  able  to  make  a  just  estimuic  ot 
hisjmigement  ;  and  at  one,  particularly,  from  which  the  reader 
may  form  a  tolerabU^  notion  of  the  strain  of  liis  piety. 

Accortling  to  Mr.  Frere,  tbe  prophet  Daniel,  ehap.  \i.  >er*5f 
*20,  bounds  at  once  over  nearly  two  ibonsand  years,  viz.  from 
wbat  concenn*tl  Aiitiocbus  the  (Irt  at.  King  of  Syria,  100  A.  t\ 
to  J^ouis  \Vl.  King  of  France,  178S,  A.  I). 

•  Thtn  $haU  stand  tip  in  his  ( Antiochus's'  estate  a  miser  nftaxr, 
in  tkt  glory  of  the  kingdom  :  but  uitliin  few  days  he  shall  be  destroyed^ 
nsiiher  in  anger  nor  in  Imttlc.  As  in  the  symhjilical  prophecies  the 
symbols  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  objects  they  represent;  so 
in  this  historical  narrative  we  shall  find  a  similar  perfection  in  the 
terras  applied  to  individuals,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  arv 
dc'signated.  The  principal  event  in  the  reign  ot  Louis  NVT.  wasthe 
French  revolution,  and  he  must  he  supposed  to  be  here  called  a 
Raiser  of  Taxes,  because  it  was  the  embarrassment  of  the  French 
tirronccs,  and  the  strong  opposition  made  by  the  Parliament  to  Mr 
f.dicts  of  the  King  for  raising  certain  taxes,  that  was  the  immediate 
ciuse  of  all  his  misfortunes.’ 

•  Vcr.  ^1.  “  And  in  his  estaterhall  stand  up  a  vile  person^  to  tshn 
they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom :  but  lie  shall  come  iu 
peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.**  This  tile  j)€rson  '\s 
Napoleon,  inorany  w-orthless,  indeed :  hut  “  it  is  the  vilencss  of  hi> 
origin*'  which  forms  a  distinctive  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the 
Emperor  NapoUon.  That  this  epithet  refers  to  his  origin  is  alw 
poioted  out  Dy  the  words  with  which  it  is  immediately  connected? 
“  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom:  but  he 
“  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  tlatteries.”’ 

Fit>m  ver.  -i^id  to  the  i^lh.  we  have,  if  seems,  a  brief  hut  coir- 
prehensive  history  of  fbc  ^’ampaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  tn 
the  year  17^UL  To  illustrate  this  part  of  the  prophecy,  the  his- 
tiTV  of  thiscompsign  is  compressed  into  thirty-live  jiages,  and 
it  appears  to  (be  Auttior, 

•  'Fliat  a  more  hold  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  actions  of  thu 
campaign  could  not  be  given,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  th»c 
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unr  forsos  of  tho  prophet  Doniol.’  p.  ST7.  ‘  At  thr  eml  of  the 
history  of  tho  wjir,  a  nati»»n  is  stM>kon  of,  oalled  ihe  holy  ctnmttnU 
1{  H  sftiil*  lu'fore  his  return  frt*iu  Italy  into  his  own  land,  laden  with 
that  “  his  heart  shall  be  aijainsr  the  Holy  Covenant/'  The 
Holy  ('ovenant  primarily  means  tite  Jews/  Hut  now,  since  the 
ilnu*  of  the  reformation  frotn  popery,  ‘  (ireat  Britain  stands  in  the 
pLice  I'ormerly  tilled  by  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen  people  of 
liiKhaiul  against  this  nation,  Buonaparte  and  infidel  France  have 
maintained  a  constant  and  docp-rool*‘d  enmity/ — ‘  Soon  after 
Hiion;iparte*s  retnin  into  iTance,  it  is  also  to  bo  ohservi'tl  that 
hf  it)ok  tlu'  command  of  an  army  destined  fi)r  the  invaainn  of  Knz^ 
and.  But  the  particular  proof  that  he  gave  (f tiring  hh  stay  in  /tali/, 
\\\W  his  heart  was  'ft  n^aitist  (treat  Jtritain  (the  Holy  Covenant)  and 
which  mu<t  therclbre  be  ci'usidered  to  be  the  event  referred  to  in  the 
iiro|)hecv.  was  this,  that  be  suddenly  and  unoxpectedlv  took  posses- 
lit^n  of  the  port  anil  opulent  city  of  Leghorn,  Ixdonging  to  the 
(irand  Duke  of  ruscany,  with  whom  he  bad  concluded  a  treaty,  and 
H'izeil  all  the  British  merchandi/e  found  in  it/  pp.  .‘179 — JHO. 

\Vr.  'id  and  dO,  an'  interpreted  as  descriptive  of  f]ona- 
parte’s  e\|)edi(ion  to  Kgypt  in  171)8,  the  de.striictiou  of  the 
French  licet  Uy  Nelaoii,  and  ft ii illy  of  tlie  defeat  of  the  French 
army,  and  tlie  return  of  the  enemy  to  Franoe,  August  l/Hl). 
Ami  grieved  for  his  defeat  by  the  ships  of  (*bitlitn,  be  bad 
“  indiguatioii  against  the  Holy  Covenant,  or  the  favoured 

people  of  (lod,  who  bad  been  the  cause  of  bis  disappoint* 

meut/’ 

Ver.  dl,  is  made,  to  prediet  Honaparle’s  recoiupiest  of  Italy, 
after  bis  return  from  Figypt,  and  bis  rc-establishinont  of  the 
Papacy. 

The  reader,  it  is  prohahle,  lias  smiled  at  most  of  tlie  above 
intrrpretations,  but  we  think  if  be  be  a  man  of  enliglitened  piety, 
lu'  will  feel  a  very  dillerent  sensation,  when  be  reads  Air.  F/s 
iilii'itration  of  ver.  d‘2d. 

*  “  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  coven.ant,  shall  ho  corrupt 
hv  rtatteries  ;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  (lod  shall  be  strong 
and  do  ex|)loits.*  ”  The  people  here  spoken  of  are  designated  by  vht 
term  The  Covenant,  and  arc  likew  ise  spoken  of  as  those  that  do  knovt 
tifir  CfMl,  by  which  it  is  evident  (to  whom?  besides  Mr.  F.)  *  that 
die  briiish  nation  is  meant,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  propliocy  it 
»'  called  '/'he  Holy  Cmrnani.  J'lie  w  liole  of  the  verse  refers  to  the 
rorthcTu  confederacy  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  Buonaparte  in  tlit 
'-jr  ISOI,  when  the  kingvloms  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Deniuark  and 
united  togclbcr  to  nmiiitain  principles  subversive  of  thf 
'Hirhiinc  rights,  and  of  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain/ 

Wc  ciii)!iot  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  spaw  room  for  the 
wboli'  of  the  nine  piiges  occupied  in  this  repulsive  illustiatioii 
/  t'  o  inspired  oracles  of  <iod  ;  a  short  extract  Iroui  (be  con- 
[1  will  snPicicutIv  ma’.iifcst  Us  MpirU. 
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‘  “  liut  lliey  th:U  ilo  know  lliuir  Cicxl  shall  be  strouf;  ami  ik-  " 
ploils.”  A  lieet,  consistinj;  of  ci^liteeu  sail  of  the  line,  four  tVs  - 
i^ales,  and  a  luiiiiher  of  bomb  utid  ^un  boats,  amounting;  in 
lilly  two  s;iil,  and  having  on  boaid  several  regiments  of  nunines  and 
of  rideinen,  sailed  from  Yarmouth  on  the  I ‘2th  of  March,  1801,  tor 
the  Ualtic,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  On 
the  liOlh  of  this  month  the  British  fleet  passed  the  Sound,  and  it 
being  resolvctl  to  attack  the  Danes,  the  Vice-Admiral  Nelson  offered 
his  services  to  conduct  it.  On  the  morning  of  April  the  2(1,  Lord 
Nelson  made  the  signal  to  weigh  and  to  engage  the  Danish  line.  The 
van  of  the  British  was  led  by  C'aptain  George  Murray,  of  the  Edgar, 
w'ho  fct  a  noble  example  of  intrepidifi/t  xvhich  wax  followed  by  rwry 
captain,  officer,  and  mania  the  navy.  'Ihe  loss  in  such  a  battle  was 
naturally  very  heavy  ;  the  total  amount  of  the  killed  and  wounded  was 
slated  at  Among  the  killed  were  the  gallant  ('apt.  Kiow  andCapt. 
Moss  of  the  Monarch.  The  carnage  on  board  the  Danish  $hii>$  wss 
excessive  ;  it  was  calculated  by  the  commander  \i\  chief  of  the  l)ane«, 
at  1,H00! — This  was  a  memorable  and  most  bloody  engagement:  the 
Danes  fought  with  inconceivable  intrepidity.  Lord  Nelson  told  the 
('rown  Prince’s  aid-de-camp,  who  waited  upon  him  respecting  the 
proffered  flag  of  truce,  that  the  French  fought  bravely,  hut  that  thev 
could  not  have  stood  an  hour  the  fight  which  the  Danes  maintained 
for  four.  I  have  been  in  one  hundred  and  five  enzarrements,  said  he. 
in  the  course  of  mi/  life,  but  that  of  toolny  was  the  most  terrible  of  nil 
'Phus  tin'  conteileracv  was  broken,  and  the  Danes  were  detached 
from  it  by  the  arms  of  Britain,  whose  seamen  have  always  shewn 
themselves  .N/roag  and  valiant  in  her  cause,  and  whose  gallant  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson,  was  over  ready  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God, 
who,  in  merev  to  Great  Britain,  strengthened  him  to  do  exploits.' 
pp.  410 — H‘2.‘ 

'riiis  language  may  he  very  gallant,  hut  surelv  it  is  not  tpiite 
in  the  style  of  (’hristian  piety.  I'o  make  Lord  NeNon  and  hi'* 
st'amen  ‘  the  people  of  the  Holy  (’ovenant,  tliat  kiuivv  their 
‘  God,’  and  are  made  strong  by  liim  ‘  to  do  exploits’— <'\ploit'* 
uhich,  according  to  the  o)>iuiou  of  many,  have  left  an  indelible 
stain  on  our  country,  is,  surely,  something  hevond  puerility, 
and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  just  reprobation 
of  every  Christian  who  can  feel  for  the  honour  of  (lod,  and 
who  deprecates  everv  thing  like  coiitempl  of  his  holy  word. 

Mr.  F  rerc  explains  the  fortieth  verse,  as  a  prophecy  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  late  invasion  of  Russia,  when  ‘  The  mighty  Eni|v»ror 
‘  of  the  north  came  against  liim  from  far,  rvith  chariots, 
‘  that  is,  with  all  the  immense  train  of  liis  armv :  and  "itb 

*  horsemen,  for  he  was  attended  by  an  overwhelming  multi- 
‘  iutle  of  Cossacks  ;  and  with  many  ships,  or  willi  a  niinne* 

*  rous  artillery  !  !’  Riit  enough  of  ibis.  We  have  no  wish  to 
exeite  laugliter  after  the  serious,  w*c  may  say  awful  reflections 
which  tlie  preceding  sentiments  have  awaked.  Who,  aftrr 
M'uding  such  interpretations  and  illustrations  of  the  prophecies 
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,•1,10(1  l’\  Ijoly  !n(‘n,  iiiidor  the  cfnidin"  inspiration  of  ilio  Spirit 
.j  (I'x!,  cun  po^>iiily  place  any  conti(l«*nce  in  Mr.  Frenj’sjinlifc- 
rt*., Ml!  n**  :in  expositor  ;  or  expect  to  derive  that  instruction  from 
inv  par!  ol  his  hihlical  lahoiirs,  which  iniu^ht  compensate  for 
ihc  pain  !o  which  he  is  e\|>c.se<l  hy  rciifliu"  sucli  wild  inter|»re- 
iilion^,  and  n!isanct?tied  ctViisions  ? 

Art.  X.  I-t’  Miniitrc  dc  IVakcf.rld^  d^Olivcr  iiuld'inith^  en  AngloU 
S;  cn  J'ran^ois,  Par  Maduino  l)e«pourrin.  2  Tomes.  Leigh, 
Loudon. 

yy  L  can  hardly  imat^ine  n  more  diilicnlt  undertaking,  than 
tin*  (ranslation  of  ihe  Vii*ar  of  \\  akcfield,  except  it  lot 
[\\e  tonal izdt inn  {}['  Dow  Quixote.  <  Ltidsmith’s  story  is 

|M‘rtertiy  inarliliciai  and  coinmon-jdace,  uml  the  in  ana  icemen  t 
ol  it  i**  in  sonu*  parts  coarse,  and  in  others  absurd  ;  hut  the 
liiiuniaufe  is  s(»  fascinatin:^  in  its  simplicity,  the  descriptions  are 
s)  (U  rn;htiul  in  tlndr  truth  and  freshness,  and  the  characters  so 
I  admiraide  in  their  consistency,  and  so  attractive  in  their  fidelity 
to  nature,  that  the  defects  of  construction  are  every  where 
revered  hy  tiie  heunties  of  detail.  All  this,  however,  requires 
only  care  and  skill,  to  he  ftdly  e\))ressed  in  a  translation.  'I  he 
main  diihcnlly  arises  from  {Uenatice  dress  in  which  (joldsmitli 
lus  clolhetl  every  [>urt  of  his  tale.  Kvery  thin*r  in  it  is 
inii;lisli  ;  the  characters,  the  colonrin”*,  the  4*\pression,  the 
siitiments,  all  are  purely  and  intransfusildy  bhit'lish.  No  one 
ran  reail  a  |>aj;;e,  w  ithout  encountering  several  of  our  peculiar 
idiuiits  ;  and  it  would  he  Just  as  possible  to  cliaiii^e  Dr.  Prim- 
K»e,  with  his  cpiaint  learning,  his  warm  heart,  his  conjugal 
aiul  parental  pride  and  tenih‘riu*ss,  into  a  sellish  anil  solitary 
monk,  as  to  put  his  story  into  any  otlier  ian^^ua^e  than  liis 
oan.  f  or  the  same  reasons,  a  residence  in  Sjiain,  and  a  perfect 
anpuinianee  with  the  Spanish  idiom,  are  n(*cessary  lor  the 
rompleie  nnderstandini^:  of  the  *  iniinitahle'  Cervantes,  who  is, 
d  pos.Niiile,  still  more  national,  than  (ioldsinith;  while  at  the 
k^nie  time  he  is  far  his  superior  in  wit  and  {genius. 

iliuhoias,  it  is  true,  has  been  admirably  iranslatetl,  and  it 
may  be  tliouirht  far  more  diilicnlt  to  ^ive  a  foreii;n  t^arb  to  that 
'trance  and  brilliant  compound  of  wit  and  prolanencss.  We 
t'juless  that  we  are  of  a  dilferent  opinion,  lintler’s  poem  is  u 
satire,  and  satirical  points  will  often  hear  considerable  accoin- 
moilution  w ithont  losliit'  tln*ir  sharpness.  .Much  ol  its  htimouc 
arises  from  the  p(‘culiaritics  and  qiiuintuess(*s  ol  the  dialect  ami 
*lie  rliymes  ;  and  tliou^li  these  are  obviously  incapable  of  a 
literal  iruderiuj^,  yet  the  sportive  ilrolleries  which  excite  mirth 
in  cue  lauttuatj^e,  may  be  vei  v  lairly  reprtseiited  in  auother,  by 
and  phrases  which  arc  cijuivuleiit,  tlionii^h  they  are  not 
identical.  i  lie  tiauslati'Mi  to  which  wo  allmb*,  was,  inortovcr. 
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ert’eclod  uiuW*r  very  peculiar  eireuiuslmiers.  Tlu*  lriia»,liu,r 
\fii8  nn  Kiu^rislunaii,  iloinieiliiited  in  rranee,  intimately  >ersetl 
in  the  idioms  utid  proverbiali  ous  ol  ihe  rrench  tona:iie,  ami 
consequently  enai)Usl  to  t>»Ue  sueci-^sinl  liberties  olien*  othpr^ 
must  have  been  totally  at  laiilt. 

'riie  same  remarks  will  in  a  ^reat  nu’asnre,  apply  to  Uaiulak 
With  all  liis  siui^idiuities,  ids  works  are  by  no  means  tliiVioiik 
to  he  translated  by  a  person  \v»'ll  vtMseil  in  the  manners/iMiv- 
toms,  and  literary  habits  of  the  time  in  which  tliat  ataite  but 
impious  and  lilthy  satirist  live<l.  'Mu*  dillicnlty  lies,  notin  the 
absence  or  scarcity  ol  eipii valent  <  xprcssions,  hut  in  the  ne- 
ressitv  of  analyzin^^  tin*  contents  of  that  immense  </Mm/Ai7/ (no 
other  term  v>ill  apply)  of  learnirjtj;  of  all  kinds  and  qualities, 
heape<l  Uj)  by  this  e\tr;n>rdiiiury  man  in  his  strant^e  and  hardly 
ic.t»dliird>h*  *i:4tir(*. 

W'e  hav«*  HL'‘hllv  lonch.cd  cm  tlii'sc*  points,  for  tlie  piir|M>so  ot 
discriminutiiiL^  the'  dlirn  nltics  to  Im*  snrmoimtc'd  by  a  translator 
of  (lohlsmitii,  and  which  Aiadamc  l)«‘sponrrin  has  overcome 
ludv  in  part.  Sin*  has  done  as  much,  jH'rhsps,  ns  may  lairly 
be  expcc'tc’d  ;  sin*  has  i;i\c‘n  a  faithful  and  clc‘;;ant  transcript  of 
the  oriirinah  taken  aj»ait  from  its  pccmiiarilic's  ;  but  with  rcs[H'ct 
to  these,  she  bus  too  cdten  fiidf  cl.  Her  knowledge  of  the 
Knsriish  Iaiii^nai4<' is  aeenratc'  and  e\tc»nsive;  hut  she  has  Koi'n 
unbapj>y  in  hcT  sc'leeiion  of  a  work  which  it  rc'cpiires  Kni^lhh 
habits  and  l^nt^^isll  Ics'linii's,  both  mc'iital  and  physical, 
thoroni;hlv  to  reli‘*h  and  c-ompn‘ln‘nd.  In  illustration  of  our 
precc'diii"*  remarks,  w<‘  shall  point  <mt  a  few  instances  in  which 
iMadume  l>.  appears  to  Ijavc*  faih'd  to  si*i/e  the  peculiar  Antrli- 
<  isms  of  Infr  author. 

In  the  lirsl  pla<*e,  wi*  cdiject  to  the  title.  'I'he  W(»rd  Mwintre 
is  not  nj»plical>le  in  tin*  previoit  <*nse.  In  b'rance,  (he  n*sident 
eleri^^y  of  thi'  I'istahlishmc'nt  ore  called  and  the  Fro- 

testiuit  or  iPisscnfiiuf  rlerii;v,  J/iriie7rej*.  W  e  rend  eontinuftih 
ol  the  .P/mis/rc'  ('hmde,  tin*  .Uiniftirv  Dnhose.  'riieir  nainr^ 
are  seldom  (jtiotc'd  l>y  (he  Papists,  v%itbont  this  addition  ; 
soinethini^  not  very  nmeli  unlike  this  distinction,  exists  in 
Pncland.  'I  he  proper  title*  would  hnve  hc«*n,  C’lire  f/e  If 
fivl  L  Semt  ht  maiti  Irnfirrmpnt  is  n  very  dilTerent  tinnc 
Iroin  ‘  sliocdv  him  heartily  hv  the  hand.’  ‘  I/ittle  rubs’  is  verf 
li(c*ra!ly,  but  very  tamelv  rendc*red  by  /c^crcs  pprettres ;  and 
the  following  .‘Jc'ntnic  e  with  its  translation,  will  at  once  exftn- 
plify  all  that  we  leave  said. 

‘  I o  do  her  jimtice,  slie  wac  a  nnfured  notnbh  woman,  and 

cjt  /or  breedings  there  were  few  country  ladies  w  fio,  at  that  tiote, 
could  tAnr  mnrrd 

‘  Four  lui  rendro  la  justice  qu’elle  mcrite,  je  dim!  (]u’ellc  joignoit 
a  un  excellent  naturel  ies  vertus  les  plus  recoinmftndablcs ;  poo  df 
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lu.k'S  liaiis  lo  pays  |x)uvoicnt,  u  Ofltc  epoque,  K*  tauter  li'avoir  I'ei^u 
iducutioii  MiipcTiouri'  u  lu  Mcnue.* 

TIi’h  «lolW!t  is  the  luote  imh:ipj>y,  a«  the  orii^inul  ami  truns- 
litioit  are,  in  th4?Ne  volmnes,  priiileil  toii^ether.  If  thU  ua^ 
hn*  the  convtMrK'Mce  of  the  learner,  it  would  ha^e 
-i*n  lu‘tt(‘r  hud  it  l»e(»n  aj)|died  to  somo  work  inon*  ^useeptihh* 
,,1  a  irunslution  perfectly  accurate. 

ill.  XL  The  IdentUif  of  Juuias  with  a  J)i.Ui»o tusked  Living  Cha^ 
racier  cslablithcd.  Svo.  pp.  ikio.  Price  I ‘is.  Taylor  ami  Hcmcv, 
1816. 

IF  Junius  he  now  livin':^,  and  he  a  man  of  tiny  cunsiclemhle 
relinetnent  of  moral  .seusihility,  he  is  sorry  to  have  been  the 
rause  of  the  waste  of  so  much  valuable  time  :is  writers  anti 
vt(ier«i  icitve  consumed  in  the  inf|uiry  what  his  real  name  may 
'^ve  Immmi,  or  may  he  ; — ft»r  is  nt>i  this  the  amount  of  the  ques- 
iiimf  I’jven  if  we  were  to  place  out  of  the  account  the  iiiimensity 
..{’time  und  nuntal  action  wasted,  in  every  Mtmse.  of  the  word,  on 
:lje  pretensions  raised  and  discussetl,  with  various  mt'asiires  of 
jbour,  for  tte  irly  ihirttf  names,  every  om*  as  Intally  tlcstilutc  of 
•  him  ns  any  other  name  in  the  world  to  he  snlistitiited  for  the 
h'lioHiinaiion  of  Junius, — and  were  to  eonsitler  only  the  one  in- 
veslisfation,  if  such  a  one  there  were,  that  should  tiemonstrate 
tlie  true  name, — even  then,  what  equivalent  would  appear  to 
hive  lM*eii  i^ained  for  the  time  and  etfort  ?  What  hiit  to  he  able  to 
nch  inije  tlu‘  classical  name  tor  some  two  ordinary  ones,  and  I* 
vftow  whether  the  owner  of  this  eoiiple  of  vocables,  this  christcr.  • 
cii  name  and  surname,  he  iimler  tlu'se  dtuiomiitalions  still  ad- 
•Iresscd  us  seen,  or  only  spoken  of  someliim's  as  remembered  * 
llrally  this  eni^er  impiiry  lias  Inrnishi'd  a  most  memorable 
•  umple  of  Much  ad<»  about  Nothinu:.  When  the  iiivestii^aioi, 
ifler  I’xpendiiii;  many  months,  or  perhaps  the  substance  ol  year*, 
•n  his  nndcriukinu^,  completes  it  in  the  complacency  ol  his  own 
ull  conviciioii  that  he  has  discovered  the  truth,  and  of  a  conli- 
iiilenre  (h  it  he  ^hall  impress  this  conviction  on  others,  how  lon^ 
'’in  lu‘  preclinle  tin*  intrusion  upon  him  ol  the  nns^racious 
'Itouitht,  And  what  have  I  done,  alter  all  ?  For  the  whole  inle 
J^lof  (he  ftllliir  seems  coiifincil  to  a  mere  point  of  curiosity,  ni» 
initter  ot  the  sliirhtest  importance  to  general  truth  or  utility  ap- 
pcailii*'  in  any  wav  lo  depend  on  the  mannei*  in  which  the  ques- 
uoii  in  »y  !»<>  ilcddi'ti,  or  on  its  hcinir,  or  not  In'inj;,  decided  at  all. 
And  curiosity  is  so  perverst!  a  passion,  as  to  be  very  capable, 
iller  inakini!:  tlie  discovery  eat;ci  ly  sonciit  for,  of  wisliin*^  that  it 
’^^maiiuMl  still  to  he  made. 

At  any  rate,  if  there  he  sometliinp:-raa‘;nificent  and  commaad- 
'»1^  ia  the  i  lVcct  of  the  object  partially  involved  in  mystery,  it  is 
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very  ])ul|mhly  a  rjriuTdl  law  ot  our  nature,  that  the  removal  of 
that  ohsmi  iiy  v\ill  diiniul^h  that  etVect.  On  account  of  the  o|)e. 
ration  of  this  law,  h>  well  attisted  hy  familiar  ex|>crience,  wf 
iiiuv  have  on  a  former  occ*asion  confessed,  lor  ourselves,  that  vie 
had  no  very  trailer  wish  for  the  deeided  suceess  of  the  search 
after  •Inniiis,  recently  resnnied  in  such  magnitude  of  activity  anti 
minihers,  as  to  aiMjnire  almost  the  character  ot  an  cnte^J)ri^e. 
IVihiips  not  one  of  the  numerons  investigators  may  have  been 
aetiiat(‘d  hy  the  pririse  motive  of  wishing;  to  lessen  the  imposing 
ellect  of  the  dictates,  proscrijvtions,  and  maledictions,  of  that  fur- 
inidahle,  self-constittiltMl,  invisilde  censor  of  his  content porarie?  • 

Imt  each  of  them  must  have  been  aware,  that  the  uiithori/ed  sub¬ 
stitution  of  his  favourite  claimant's  name  in  the  title-pa^e  of  the 
lii^tters  for  the  aecustoimHl  “  Stat  Nominis  Umbra,"  would  very 
sensilily  modify  the  lofty,  judicial,  and  menacing  aspect  of  the 
work.  As  well  as  all  the  rest,  the  Author  of  the  present  shrewd, 
el.d)orate,  and  entertaining:  hook,  must  have  had  this  perception; 
and  now  that  he  is  perfectly  convinced  of  the  identity  of  Junius 
and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  he  will,  with  all  imaginable  res|)eet  for 
the  latter,  find  himself  incapacitated  to  read  any  more  the  J>*(lers 
of  the  fornuT,  with  all  that  force  of  impression  which  lie  mav 
have  formerly  been  gratified  lo  indnl^^e. 

The  |»resent  able  pleadinc;  of  onr  anonymous  Author,  comes 
under  a  eiirions  and  a  rather  auk  ward  disailvantape,  namelv, 
that  it  is  hilt  u  short  time  since  he  published  an  artruinent,  aU 
Slimin';  to  have  proveil,  that  the  Ijctters  of  •Iniiius  were  the 
production  of  a  dilfen'iit  person  from  Sir  Philip;  for  tliougli  Sir 
Philip  was  deemed  to  he  in  some  way  implicated  in  the  con- 
ci‘rii  with  his  father.  Dr.  Francis,  yet  he  heint;  supposed  to  have 
been  ut  the  time,  no  more  than  nineteen  years  old,  it  could  not  be 
seriously  sni  inisetl  that  he  was  the  actual  author  of  anv  part  of 
those  compositions.  It  is  an  unlucky  tiling  that  a  whole  host  of 
prohahilities  should  have  such  a  ticxible^ind  mercenary  aptitude 
to  serve,  indillerenlly,  under  one  hypothesis  or  another  ;  and  that, 
nevertheless,  in  their  latter  service  they  shall  seem  so  |>erfectlv 
in  their  i  i^ht  appointiiient,  that  it  would  not  be  suspected  they 
had  been  transferre«l  from  a  diflereiit  one.  ] 

As  to  the  tlnai  hypothesis,  however,  it  is  probable  the  Author 
himself  felt  somewhat  more  than  he  was  willing  to  confess  ofthf 
aukwardness  which  struck  almost  ludicrously  every  one  else  in 
the  notion  of  a  partnership,  even  to  the  extent  maintained,  in  »  i 
business  so  homoj^eneons  and  concentrated  as  that  of  Junius.  | 
*rhis  alone  aptieurtul  to  us  so  fatal  a  presumption  ai;ainst  thf 
pretended  discovery  and  proof,  that  we  thought  it  could  be  littk 
iietter  than  lost  time  even  lo  read  the  i*ssay.  Sensible  as  thf 
Author  must  have  been  of  the  incvitubic  appearance  of  cluuJ*** 
ness  in  his  theory,  we  can  imagine  the  gratification  he 'would  W 
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on  llie  ]H'nisnl  of  a  JilVoroiit,  mol  lio  Wiovos  wrll- 

lUlliontifiilod,  nu'inoir  of  Sir  P.  I‘'ri\iH*is,  that  instond  of  nino* 
Sir  Pliili|)  was  1  trout  if ’svrfn  years  ohi  at  tlie  time  of  the 
ipjK'ar.iiu  e  of  llie  first  of  the  .Mis(v*lhiiieous  Letters,  which  ^fr. 
\V(»o<ifall  leas  assii^ne»l  to  .liiniiis  ;  for  that  insteiid  of  the  year 
174'^,  he  was  ()orn,  in  Duhlin,  iti  1710.  < 'onstHpiently, 

‘  .Vll  the  Letters  signeil  .Iun’ui.s  were  written  when  Sir  IMiilij)  was 
passing  from  his  tvcrntij^ninth  year  lo  his  thirtif-sicoud^ — a  time  of  life 
m  winch  it  has  often  been  remarked,  men  generally  uiulertake  the 
grea^'st  designs  of  which  they  are  capable.  And  surely  he,  wlio  is 
at  anv  lime  able  to  ctimpose  such  letters  as  these,  is  even  more  likely 
lopro<luce  them  at  such  a  period  than  at  any  other  :  since  the  ardour 
of v*Hith,  which  alone  could  stimulate  and  carry  him  through  such 
pt*at  exertions,  is  yet  in  full  action,  while  the  judgment  has  received 
such  lessons  from  experience,  as  naturally  fortily  opinion.* 

It  would  semii  t(»  ns  that  noiiiing  (‘an  be  more  futile  than  tim 
latter  of  tiu'se.  sentences  ;  as  if  the  votaries  of  ambition,  the  aspi¬ 
rants  to  distinction  and  rank  among  ami  above  tlicir  fellow-mor¬ 
tals,  the  disappoint(‘d  and  mortified  competitors  who  have  failnn'S 
mil  injuries  to  av(mge, — and  \\v  may  adil,  tlm  genuine  patriots, 
If  siicli  there  be,  who  are  actuated  by  an  ardent  hostility  against 
tlK*  state  initpiities  that  are  <»ppri‘'sing  and  depraving  their 
fonntrv, —  were  not  capable,  ipiite  to  old  age,  of  maintaining  a 
rourse  <d' the  most  toilsome  and  protraeti'd  exertion.  Who,  that 
has  over  so  little  npiiroacbed  the  sei'iu's  of  amhitioiis  strife  and 
rxhihition,  or  the  high  and  fieively  coveteil  and  contested  siations 
of  otheial  toil,  has  failed  to  observe,  or  to  he  afreeted  in  observ- 
iiiJT,  the  wrinkled  sallow  visage,  the.  treinhiing  hand,  and  the 
'oitT  fanltering  with  age,  intensely,  releiitlessly,  remorselessly, 
actuated  by  tin*  passion  for  aeipiiriiig  or  maintnining  the  adored 
iscoudaney  in  a  eoinpetition  which  must  so  s(»on  hi*  relimpiisbed 
tortlu  grave  r  And  to  snv  the  l(*ast,  it  is  matter  of  cerdinary  <*.x- 
perieriee  that  this  passion  rages  more  iinieiiiitfingly,  more  sys- 
irniatically,  and  with  a  more  entiri!  possession  of  the  man,  boily 
and  soul,  at  a  later  stage  of  life  (ban  in  tb  it  now  in  ipiestion.  If 
il  he  lalleged  that  the  passion  wbieli  aetnaled  Munius  partook  of 
hetter  elements  than  those  here  <leserib«‘d,  and  if  we  should  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  did,  this  will  be  nothing  against  wliat  we  arc  saying, 
luinelv,  that  great  and  perseviuing  exertions  relative  lo  matters 
loiinected  with  public  interests,  are  more  likely  to  be  made  with 
concentrated  purpose  and  invincible  perseverance  after  tlie  age 

thirty  than  before. 

Rut  it  may  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  iimlertak- 
of  Junius  was  not  a  ‘  great  d(»sign,’  tlioogb  it  was  eventually 
1  (treat  achievement ;  for  it  is  probable  be  little  eiioiigli  antiei- 
at  the  commenoernent,  the  length  to  which  he  was  corn- 
prllfd  to  go. 
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\Vt‘  liavo  no  tlUposilioii  to  into  an  exuininurion  of  lUU 
voliiino.  li  will  1)0  read  by  all  who  continue  to  feel  an  inten^M 
in  (ho  <|nf'stion.  Wo  have  passtHl  rating  hastily  throus^h  it,  witli 
very  eonsuh  rahle  entertaiiunont  ;  luJt,  however,  without  btiu^ 
sonietiines  a  little  sorry  that  so  sensible  and  laborious  an  inquirer 
should  have  (‘\)»eiuh  d  so  iiineh  thouu;ht  and  research  on  such  a 
subj»‘et.  As  to  the  4|uestion  its<*ll’,  he  has,  we  think,  inaile  out  a 
imich  stroni^er  case  than  thea<ivocate  of  any  other  of  the  nuilii- 
tilde  of  claimants.  'I'he  exhibition  of  coincidences  is  very 
strikiiK^,  both  in  number  and  precision  :  and  a  i'rcat  proportion 
are  of  a  mud;  more  tangible  matter-of-fact  kind  than  those  on 
which  most  of  the  other  advocates  have  rested  much  of  their  ar- 
trunuMit.  Indeed,  if  it  coubi  be  proved,  to  a  certainty,  that  Sir 
I*,  rraiicis  is  not  Junius,  the  concurrence  of  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  favouring  tin*  presumption  that  he  Is  Junius,  would  tonu 
one  of  the  most  remarkalile  curiosities  in  literary  history. 

if  th(‘  Author  could  contrive  to  fall  upon  some  //lird  hio^ra- 
|)hical  document,  which  correctini::,  on  evidence,  the  secuiul, 
sliould  add  just  another  cii;ht  yt'urs  to  Sir  Philip's  ai^e,  and 
make  him  towards  forty  at  the  time  that  •lunius  first  appeared, 
we  should  r(*ally  be  constrained  to  ^ive  up  the  case  as  lost  lor 
uny  otht'i*  candidate.  it  is  but  just  barely  possible  to  believe, 
that  a  man  on  the  ^recn  side  of  thirty  should  write  in  the  mature, 
condensed,  austere,  and  commanding;  style  of  •lunius  ;  and  with 
snob  ample  and  at  the  sunn*  (inn*  p<*rf<T(ly  available  knowledge 
of  history,  politi(;s,  law,  and  contemporary  facts  and  characters. 
As  to  tills  last  kiiui  of  knowledu;e,  howi'ver,  it  is  shewn  that  ^'ir 
P.  K.  bad  at  that  perimi  the  means  of  knowing  all  that  Junius 
surpriseil  and  pu/,/.led  tlie  public,  and  esj)ecially  the  objects  ol 
his  veni^eance,  by  shewiny;  them  that  In*  knew.  His  situation 
durini^  the  time,  and  for  a  consideralde  numher  of  years  before, 
in  tin*  \>’ar  Ollice,  accounts  for  that  cvidt*nt  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  men  in  hii;b  olVicial  rank,  and  jh»l  knowle<is^e  ol  many 
transactions  in  detail,  ainl  of  the  schemes  ami  elandestine  mea¬ 
sures  of  tin*  ^oxTiiment  and  its  agents,  which  so  greatly 
^ravated  tin*  eontemporary  interi  st  ainl  fear  of  Junius.  It 
shewn  how  very  aptly  and*  fully  (he  assumed  identity  of  Sir  1  • 
P.  and  «lnnius,  will  account  for  the  vastly  dispro|)orlioiied  im- 
portanee,  in  the  att(*ntion  and  imlis;iiation  of  •lunius,  of  several 
otVieial  uiniei  rm^;s,  sueh  as  Chamier,  Wliateley,  *kc.  who  were 
actually,  at  ih.it  very  tiiin*,  very  «^reat  ^rh'Vanees  to  Sir  P* 
Kraueis,  and  at  lust  (Mused  him  the  loss  of  liis  situation,  which 
exact  ciiviimstance  is  iK>t(*d,  in  a  vindictive  tone,  in  the  liCtters- 
There  is  also  a  most  remnrkuhle  eoinci(h*nee  of  lime  hi'tw  .’en 
l^hilip’s  removal  from  tin;  Wur-OHice,  followed  hy  his  pomfJ 
uhroad  for  tin*  greater  part  of  a  year,  and  the  ctissafion  oC  ihr 
Letters  of  •lunius.  Hut  indceil  apt  and  plausible  indications  wl 
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so  abound  in  this  volume,  tliat  ll»e  reader  is  ^oinc- 
tnpe^^  temptetl  to  doubt  whether  the  w  riter  is  not  too  clever  for 
the  honesty  of  his  duty,  and  his  ingenuity  he  not  the  inuLer  of 
some  of  these  eorres])ondenees, — not  by  fabricating  any  fact, 
Uit  by  a  felicitous  dexterity  of  apposition. 

The  Author  compresses  at  the  end  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
into  a  summary  of  evidence,  com))risetl  in  about  twenty  particu*- 
hr*.  'They  cannot  he  abridged,  ami  it  would  be  to  little  pur* 
pthe  to  transcribe  any  of  them  unless  we  could  t^ive  the  major 
pirt.  'riie  Author  has  performed  his  part  most  excellently; 
imi  we  have  only  to  wish  for  some  slight  evidence  drawn  di¬ 
rectly  from  Sir  l\  F.  to  he  content  to  receive  at  last  this  re¬ 
doubted  man  of  the  dark  in  the  real  and  veritable  person  of  the 
knight. — An  ehxaut  portrait  of  him  is  prefixed. 

Art.  XII.  Idival  nnci  other  Portions  of  n  Poem  ;  to  which  is  added, 

Grypfuadaa^  Carmen  Venntorium,  lly  F.  Baylcy,  Eaq.  8vo. 

pp.  Price  10s.  Longman  and  Co.  iSlT. 

^11 F  principal  contents  of  this  volume  are  tliree  portions,  of 
the  nature  of  the  ejiisode,  selected  from  a  poem  of  the  epic 
spmes,  which  the  Autlior  describes  as  far  advanced  towards 
completion.  The  nature  of  llie  present  and  of  the  projected 
work  will  lie  liest  explained  in  Mr.  Fayley’s  own  words. 

“  The  poem,  from  whlcli  the  foiiuwing  fragments  are  takcut  i^ 
founded  on  events  which  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  second  inva¬ 
sion  of  Wales  by  HeniT  II.  in  what  may  not  improperly  be  ttylcd  llic 
golden  age  of  Webb  Poetry,  ft  has  been  too  mucli  the  custom  lo 
mention  tlic  Cambrians  as  a  barbarous  people.  .'Vt  the  time  spoken  of, 
they  had,  to  say  notliing  of  their  music,  a  body  of  poetry  ;  which  is 
more  tlian  their  scoffing  oppressors  could  boast  for  centuries  after.  'Phn 
bravest  of  the  Cambrian  w'arriors  of  that  age  rank  among  the  mont 
illustrious  of  their  nat’on's  poets.  Still  many  of  the  works  of  ffywel 
ab  Owain  (iwynedd,  of  Owain  Cyveiliog,  of  Cynddelw,  and  of  Gwalch* 
mai,are  extant ;  and  a  selection  from  them,  if  I  live  to  execuU‘  my  in¬ 
tentions,  may  one  day  appear  in  an  English  dress.  Mr.  Soutliey  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  excite  a  strong  interest  iu  his  Aiadoc,  wherever  liis  Hcfu 
treads  his  native  soil ;  and  1  have  often  wished,  that  when  lie  laid  Ipa 
band  upon  his  harp,  to  celebrate  the  strife  of  a  people  against  oppres¬ 
sion  and  foreign  Jorninion,  he  had  taken  ‘  'I  he  Cambrind*  for  his  sub¬ 
ject,  rather  than  '  Tlic  Maid  of  Orleans.'  My  readers  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  form  the  same  wish. 

‘TI  »e  first  of  the  subsequent  portions  is  an  Episode,  connected  with 
tbc  main  action  of  the  poem.  The  character  of  Idwal,  and  the  sce¬ 
nery  amid  which  the  events  of  the  Episode  pass,  are  detailed,  for  the 
Purpose  of  Varying  a  poem  founded  on  military  events,  and  from  which 
the  contrast  obtained  by  much  admixture  of  female  character,  is  ex¬ 
cluded  by  circumstances.  The  first  canto  of  ‘  The  Hostages'  was 
vritlen  in  the  sjiace  of  twenty-five  days,  during  an  illness  which  con- 
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iiiiCil  file  to  niy  bed.  The  second  canto  was  written  in  considenb^^ 
less  time.  This  may  account  for  many  murks  of  slovenly  execution 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  excuse.  \  time  for  correction  may  b« 
found,  when  the  entire  poem  is  completed.'  Preface,  p.  8 — 10. 

'riio  snhjoct  itself,  however,  is  of  an  interestin''  nature.  It 
mil'ht  fiirnisli  matter  of  curious  iiu]niry.  Iiow  it  has  hnp{>eiu‘d  that 
the  public  take  less  interest,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  early  hU- 
tory  and  traditional  exploits  of  the  Cainhro- Britons,  than  in 
tho>e  of  either  the  Irish  or  the  .’scots.  Between  Scotland  and  Ire- 
Jand,  the  character  of  Wales,  it  woidcl  seem,  maintains  a  kind  of 
insipid  mediocrity,  an  uniiitcrestiii*'  security,  an  unadventuroiri 
spirit,  which  in  no  way  earrie**  the  imagination  hack  to  the  ))e- 
riod  when  Mcrliirs  mai'ic  mystery  cast  a  cliann  over  every  hill 
and  valley,  and  the  hards  sanir  to  their  resonndinj'  harps  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Arthur,  leading  his  followers  on  to  victory  in  twelve  suc- 
CH'ssive  eii^as'ements. 

The  industry,  tlie  tahmts,  the  literature  of  Scotland,  are  con¬ 
tinually  prcscntini'  themselves  hefoie  us,  and  by  them  we  are 
reminded  of  her  early  simplicity  and  hardihood,  and  of  her 
stiuiiis  of  former  days,  so  ahly  remodelled  liy  her  liviiu;  poets. 
As  to  Ireland,  if  its  ferocious  valour,  its  wild  traditions,  its  ro- 
niaiitic  sense  of  personal  importance,  its  veneration  for  literatun*, 
its  tlevotion  to  the  relii^ioii  the  earliest  ]>rofessors  ot  which  it 
sheltered  in  its  hosom,  were  ever  dear  to  the  imap^ination,  or  fa- 
vourahle  to  the  jMir|)oses  of  |)oelieal  embellishment,  they  ou^lil 
to  he  so  still,  for  they  still  exist ;  however  terrific,  or  lawless,  or 
guilty  may  he  the.  forms  which  they  have  assumed  In  modern 
times,  under  the  opj>ression  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  amoni; 
its  own  sons,  who  on"ht  to  have  taken  an  honourable  pride  in 
inodifyiii*'  them  to  better  pnrjmses,  or  the  still  more  p;allin^  ne¬ 
glect  r)f  its  conquerors,  whose  interest  in  it  is  shewn  by  liltk 
more  than  the  severity  of  punishment  with  whieh  they  visit  llie 
disturbances  and  crimes  they  yet  take  no  care  to  prevent. 

But  our  business  is  witir  Mr.  Bayley,  and  his  ]>oetry. 
t>bieetion  to  Welsh  incidents  and  W  elsh  characters,  is,  that  they 
are  uninterestins^.  There  may  l»e  ‘  sfoot  men  porn  at  Mon- 
‘  month,’  as  I'hiellen  assures  ns  is  the  case  ;  hut  these  u^md  iwen 
do  not  make  t^od  heroes  for  Kpic  jmems  ;  and  when  all  tho 
snh-heroos  are  mustered  under  them,  and  calhal  over  by  iiaiWi 
every  thoui^ht  of  harmonious  nninhers  is  put  to  Uip;ht  by  cluster¬ 
ing  consonants,  and  jnrrins^  aspirations. 

Idwal,  the  luTo  of  the  first  of  these  ]Meees,  is  a  youth  who,  not 
miiHi  to  his  own  advantai'e,  recalls  alternattdy  to  the  readers 
mind  Scott’s  W  ilfrid,  and  lieattio’s  Ivlwin.  He  is  lair,  ijentle, 
and  roiilemplative  ;  clislikes  a  noise,  and  is  particularly  averse  h* 
the  exercise  of  his  risible  muscles.  He  is  fond  ol  >vaiidennfr 
throuq;h  pathless  gjlades  and  secret  t^lcns,  ol'sittiag  under  a  tree. 
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mil  of  scaling  rooks  ;  !>nt  his  chief  (loli<^ht  U  in  S4H*inp^  snhnoii 
leap.  All  iheso  pt'culiantios  arc  (U'scribtMi  in  smooth  and  |K)- 
Ihlied  verso,  and  with  sunioient  )>ower  of  appropriate  and  pleas* 
in:;  imagery,  liahle  only  to  theohjeotion  we  have  already  stated, 
t!ii*(*h»seiiess  of  the  copy  from  the  Minstrel. 

'I'lie  description  of  the  (hunnh,  which  bears  the  name  of  Idwal, 
311(1  to  wiiicli  tradition  has  annexed  the  story  of  his  birth,  partakes 
<»om(‘what  more  of  orit^inality,  and  is  forcefidly  ^iveii.  The 
aild  and  nndancholy  feutiin^  of  this  secluded  spot,  have  made 
ail  impression  on  oiir  Author,  who  descrilK^s  them  from  his  own 
obsiTvation,  which  he  has  suc(wded  in  conveying  to  the.  mind 
of  the  reader,  and  which  proves  his  own  to  be  siiBiciently  alive  to 
the  sublime  in  nature.  This  temporary  elevation  is,  however, 
M>oii  over,  and  he  proc  eeds  to  describe,  in  a  tamer  style,  a  cer- 
tiin  seat  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Snowdon,  which  it  seems, 
ainoni^  other  attributes,  has  the  |M)wer  of  inspiriiii^  him  who 
ukes  a  night's  lodirini;;  in  it.  We  wish  our  Author  had  heeii 
fnahKnl  to  describe  this  seat  from  bis  own  e\|><*rieuce  of  its  vir¬ 
tues  ;  hut  possibly  the  following  linc^  were  written  pnwioiisly  to 
his  visit  to  it  :  — 

*  Xo  sooner  vv;us  the  power  of  Snowdon’s  stone 
To  Idwal’s  eager  eyes  by  llowel  shewn, 

'I'han  vow’d  the  youth  himself  a  votary, 

Krc  long  the  virtue  of  that  sleep  to  try.*  p.  -fl. 

rnfortunately  for  him,  two  ungentle  (M^rsonages  arc  led  to  the 
«ame  spot  from  very  ditferent  motives,  and  diseuss,  in  his  hear- 
liijj,  a  eoiispiracy  whieli  involves  in  it  his  mother’s  and  his  own 
I'he  acroimt  of  his  discovering  himself, of  his  falling  a  victim 
to  the  sw  ords  of  (he  assassins,  and  of  the  despair  and  tlircatened 
veng(>aiu‘e  of  his  friend  Mathoiiwy,  are  most  inadecpiately  given  ; 
notuithstaiiding  the  Author  has  evidently  taken  the  trouble  to 
rcfrt'Nli  his  imagination  at  (his  part  of  his  work,  with  a  close  in- 
»|HTti()(i  of  the  beautiful  episinle  in  the  0th  book  of  the  /Kncid. 
It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  all  the  In'st  parts  of  ^^r.  Hayley’s 
iHietry  nmuiid  us  of  something  much  better  in  the  works  of  his 
I'redecessors.  Thus,  in  ‘  The  narration  of  Hrito,’  the  short  and 
l»»*ar(-felt  exclamations  of  Maeduff,  on  the  murder  of  his  .wife 
ind  children,  are  rt'called  to  onr  minds  page  after  page,  in  the 
^Mriided  lamentations  and  eircumstantial  description  by  this 
Cirruhnis  mourner,  under  a  similar  aiHictiou. 

In  the  first  part  of*  The  Hostages,*  we  have  some  attempt  at 
i'^tical  eml>ellishment  and  machinery,  which  are  indec^d  ncoes- 
"^ry  to  ndieve  (he  tedium  of  characters  and  incidents  so  hack- 
^•(*(1  us  those  ol  fair  Rosamond  and  her  royal  paramour,  and  the 
hlal  eanse<^uoiicos  of  tlu'ir  love.  Zolphino,  a  Sicilian,  whn  has 
iK'fore  descriUul,  as 
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**  Charg’d  with  straiigi;  compacts  that  abhor  the  light, 

And  deeds  whose  ver)  names  the  soul  iiflVight/’ 

wishint^to  prevent  the  intert’eriMice  ol  Uosainoiid  with  rei^inl  to 
the  liosta^es,  wlmse  Tate  \h  the  suhjiH'#  sif  this  episiuio,  coiiirifej 
to  frii^htrn  ln*r  l»y  a  piece  of  mechanism,  in  comparison  of  whidi 
all  the  inventi ms  of  the  |)roprietor  of  the  Mc^rlin  t^alhM-v,  must 
appear  vcryelnmsy  performances.  'This  mai^c  chest  is  described 
with  much  elaborateness,  hut  at  a  leni^lh  that  foriiids  us  to  ci- 
fract  the  atH  oiini  of  its  wonderful  pro|M*rties,  of  the  inc;mtation< 
made  use  of  to  hrins^  them  forwanl,  and  of  the  ell’ect  they  pro¬ 
duce  on  tlie  mind  of  the  lady. 

'I'he  chief  part  of  this  ej»iso<le  is  taken  up  willi  dis  iding  bv 
lot  the  fate  of  the  sons  of  t>i%ain,  sovereii^n  of  North  Wales,  and 
the  hrotluTs  of  David,  one  of  his  chief  coimnuiiders.  As  tlie 
Author  sfs'ins  to  ilwell  with  jiectdiar  (^miplaeeiicy  on  hismanae;*. 
ment  of  this  p  irt  of  his  work,  we  sluill  cpiote  liis  descriptioa  ot 
the  hcliavioiir  of  “  the  impatient  Uhys,”  who  was  the  first  to 
venture  on  the  <lecision  of  chance  upon  existence  ; — 

“  He  said ;  then  near  the  fatal  urn  his  stand 
He  took ;  and  o’er  it  lifted  liigh  his  hand  : 

*  O  dark  depi)siiory  V  thus  he  cried, 

‘  Within  whose  womb  both  life  and  death  reside, 

Send  forth  thine  oracle  ! — whate’er  tliy  voice, 

Small  cause  canst  thou  aiford  me  to  rejoice : 

If  life  to  me  thy  sentence  should  extend, 

I'he  boon  destroys  a  brother,  or  u  friend. 

Wliate’er  thy  voice,  to  my  tormented  sense 
The  certain  worst  is  better  than  suspense ; 

Tbus  then  1  make  my  perilous  essay  ;  — 

Come  forth,  thou  hidden  destiny,  to-day  !’ 

He  said  ;  the  urn  hut  for  an  instant  scannM, 

Tlitn  plunged  into  its  depth  a  resolute  hand— 

A  solemn  silence  follow'\l :  e’en  were  heard 
The  hulls  to  rattle,  by  his  fingers  stirr’d. . 

^arkled  his  eyes,  as  from  the  urn  he  drew 

The  hand  whose  grasp  conccalM  the  ball  from  view ; 

His  hand  awliilc  unclos'd  on  high  he  rais'd, 

While  all  in  eager  expectation  gaz’d, 

Then  held  it  forth,  and  in  the  sight  of  all 
W’itli  desperate  haste  display’d  the  fatal  ball  ; 

Black — deadly  black  it  was— the  blood  up  rush’d 
Right  from  his  heart,  and  all  his  foreheaii  fiusli'd, 

Then  fell  agnin — wildly  he  Look’d  around  ; 

Then  daah’d  the  ill-omen’d  hall  upon  the  ground ; 

A  laugh  half  smother’d  rattled  in  his  throat. 

As  Henry' ’s  feet  the  ball  rebounding  smote.”— p.  121; 

do  not  consider  this  as  the  most  favourable  specimen 
our  Autlior's  powers,  though  he  himself  is  so  modest  as  to 
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<1*^*1*  orit'inality  in  tills  instance,  and  to  Ue  willing  to  divide 
ibf  merit  of  the  passage  with  Francesco  Franci^chi,  the  Italian 
inmutic  writer.  But  we  innst  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bayley  as 
iQ  epic  poet.  As  a  st'holar  he  appears  to  more  advuntaj^e.  His 
(ireek  hexaiiieteis,  which  have  already  ohtained  admission  into 
ilie  Classical  Journal,  are  tolcralily  viiroious  and  correct,  and 
I  is  notes  display  uhiindance  of  inij;i  nions  research. 

Tlie  volume  concludes  with  some  stanzas,  entitled  The  last 
Ktrewell,'*  which  sutViciently  evince  that  Mr.  Bay  ley  has  talents 
\o(  poetry,  though  they  are  not  adetpiate  to  the  management  of 
(lie epic  kind. 


iArt.  XIII.  AntibiUion  :  or  'I he  Papal  Tocsin,  No.  I.  containing 
News  from  Rome  and  Poland;  with  a  correct  Latin  Copy  and 
Translation  of  the  prestMU  i^ope’s  Pull  against  Hible  SocieticSi 
.ind  notes  by  Scrutator,  Second  Lditioii.  8vo.  Price  4-d.  llatcliard. 
Lundon.  lolT. 


ttr  K  notice  this  puhlicntion,  chitdly  for  the  sake  of  the  im> 
portant  docunuMit  alluded  to  in  our  first  article,  of  which 
SrriitiitiM  here  furnishes  ns  with  a  correct  Latin  copy.  It  will, 
wv  imagine,  go  a  considerable  way  towards  dissipating  those 
tldusions  which  have  of  late  pre.vaileil  with  n‘gHr«l  to  the 
tssciuial  character  and  (he  true  spirit  of  the  Bomish  sujiersti- 
lijn,  and  tend  to  rouse  Protestants  from  the  idle  tlrcams  which 
have  formed  an  excuse  for  their  supineness. 

While,  however,  we  are  disposed  warmly  to  a)>plaud  every 
lej^itimate  method  of  counteracting  the  moral  dangers  of  PojWTy, 
must  dcjirecate  every  thing  like  an  attempt  to  excite  the 
jtassioiis  or  the  fears  of  the  public  with  regard  to  any  questions 
of  political  danger.  We  do  not  like  the  title  of  the  present 
pani|ddet  :  it  looks  as  if  Scrutator  designed  to  sound  an  alarm 
the  <*ars  of  (he  populace,  and  to  make  the  Pope’s  Bull  n 
^atciiword  and  a  war-cry  against  the  Uoman  Catholics.  |L. 
it  should  seem,  emulous  of  being  eonsiilered  as  one  of  the 
of  the  capitol.  Now,  it  is  a  very  easy  thing,  we  are  per- 
'jiiaded  to  instigate  people  to  ilread  the  l^>|le,  and  to  hate  a 
class  of  their  fellow  subjects  ;  to  this  effect  fonrpenny  pamph- 
kts  mav  be  highly  subservient  :  but  there  is  but  one  method  of 
niakitig  them  true  Protestants,  and  that  is  by  making  them 
understand  and  love  the  religion  which  they  profess.  Tim  best 
pr(»s»T\a(ive  against  the  political  dangers  of  Popery,  is  that 
"liicb  forms  the  only  elVicient  moral  antidote  to  its  delusions, — 
lh»*  itnoK  which  his  Iloliiu'ss  would  siippn*ss  :  let  this  but  con¬ 
tinue  freely  to  circulate  among  all  classes,  and  it  will  be  morally 
imjmssible  that  l*opery  shouhl  again  enslave  the  nations  which 
f  tc  knowledge  of  (he  (josjh?!  have  made  frc'c  indeed. 


Art.  \  i\  ,  Jirltj:^if)us  ! Abe rt if  stated  and  vn farced  an  the  l*rindplei  of 
Scripture  and  Common  Sense,  In  Six  KKsays*  With  Notes  and  an 
Appendix.  Hy  I  homas  Williams.  8vo.  pp.  ‘2‘2S.  J’ricx*  (is,  Wi]. 
liains  and  C'o. 

'll’  KUFi  a  jMTson comparatively  a  straitixer  to  the  imnal  history 
^  ^  ol  man,  hroutjlit  smltleiily  into  a  lavonrahle  situation  to 
a  hroud  survey  of  all  the  disasters  which  have  hefalhai  this 
ill-fated  and  apostate  world,  it  would  he  a  matter  of  <*ousidera})|(> 
astonishment  to  him,  to  observe  that  the  heaviest  of  all  its  heavy 
ealamitic's  had  been  self-iuHieted  ;  and  that  all  the  malignant  de- 
sii^jis  formed  hy  the  (treat  I’iUemy  of  <Mir  race  to  cripjde  the 
powers  and  blast  the  prosp(‘<  ts  of  mankiinl,  «»wetl  their  ellieieiu  v 
to  themswlves.  »'ould  not  such  an  observer  he  ready  to  eonchale, 
that  tluTe  must  have  existed  some  deadly  covenant  hetweiui  the 
i\>wers  of  darkness  and  certain  j^reat  eomhinations  of  men,  that 
whutt  ver  eni^ines  of  mischief  (he  in^^enuity  of  the  former  mi"ht 
(►ri^ifiate,  the  honour  of  workini^  (hem  sln)uld  heloui^  exclusively 
to  the  latter  r  What  an  extreme  of  alttunatt'  disgust  and  rei;ret 
would  he  excitctl,  hy  ohserviui>;  that  with  maniac  fury  men  had 
hemi  all  alon^  teariiu^  and  hu'cratin^  (heir  own  (It'sh  ;  e\as|UTa- 
tiu!^  all  the  natural  evils  of  their  condition,  and  creatin:^  inuny  ar¬ 
tificial  OIK'S,  and  actually  tiiriiiiii'  the  very  uit'ans  that  had  Ihtii 
devist'd,  hy  the  watchful  hcnev.olence  of  (lie  Deity,  to  meliorate 
their  (*oiulition,  into  potent  instruments  of  torturt'  and  destrue- 
tion  !  In  (he  midst  of  liis  comprehensive  and  painful  review,  when 
his  mind  was  wearied  and  ilis^usted  with  the  lon^*  series  of  follio 
and  calamities  that  had  passt'd  in  succession  before  him,  lion 
would  his  eye  brighten  into  somethiiii;  like  ccstacy,  while  it 
r(!stcd  for  a  few  moments  on  the  Divine  radiance  of  that  jieriodiii 
which  (Mirisiianity  dawiu'd  upon  the  uiiha|)py  race,  ami  proinis»!il 
by  its  powerful  remedies  an  entire  cure  of  the  moral  insanity  hy 
which  men  had  been  impelh'd  to  mutual  liestruction !  How 
wouhl  his  spirit  exult  on  sei'iii;;^  that  all  the  mali(‘ious  desit^ns  ol 
the  Hvil  Ih'ins;,  backed  by  the  infatuati'd  elforls  of  men  llieiii- 
si'lves,  W(‘ie  imulequate  to  defeat  the  benevolent  counsel,  or  iin- 
petlc  the  iui|;hty  elVorts  of  Divine  (loodness!  What  an  excess 
of  gratification  wouhl  he  feel,  in  porceivinii^  that,  hir  iu*ar  a  ccii- 
tui  y,  the  luuich  of  truth  and  riij^hteousiiess,  had  been  tiiumphanl: 
thous^li  ^rappline*  at  every  step  with  the  principles  of  evil,  ami 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  yet  like  the  dawning  Tu^lit,  i?r.i- 
duiilly  and  etfectually  chasiiu;  away  the  darkness!  lie  would 
set*  with  a  deep  feclinc^  of  i;ratitude,  this  system  of  heavenly 
philanthropy  successfully  warrini^  ai^ainst  principalities  and 
jtowers  and  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places  ;  establishing 
the  throne  of  the  Prim  e  of  Peace,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  darkness,  and  turning  the  foul  abodes  of  a  cruel  and  de¬ 
grading  sujverstition  into  the  temples  of  the  living  God. 

Hut  after  (he  gleam  of  light  wliich  had,  with  metcor-likc  rapi¬ 
dity  shot  across  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  having  for  » 
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moment,  as  it  wcmt,  irnuliatcil  om*  spot  of  tin*  iOoa!  soono  hetor#* 
him,  'vith  appiOlini^  cM»nci*rn  wofild  In*  view  its  almost  total 
ob'i'Cii ration  ;  ;\»wl  instead  of  traeini^  its  hriu^lu  |,p 

liad  vainly  anticipatejl,  till  the  t^riKhial  dilViisimi  oi’  the  *jlorv 
shoidd  h;iNe  <*neireli*d  (he  wjjole  sot'ne,  perceive  its  contractio!* 
ind  loss  ol  splenthmr,  (ill  at  no  very  distant  period  IVo'n  its  Oral 
ippear.»nee,  he  wonhl  hardly  he  ahli*  to  distin<rni>l)  it  tVoni  the 
surroiindiiii^  darkness  ?  Wlnle  ponderin^i:  th*'  mysteiions  causes 
of  such  a  dtdilin:^  and  ilei^radini;  of  (he  only  eOe(‘tnjil  means 
that  had  ever  heen  tlevised  to  diniinisli  mid  counteract  hnman 
misery  and  tinman  wickedness,  he  w»>nhi  he  hul  to  inter  that  all 
the  mii^hty  inllnenees  whiefi  had  at  first  heen  evlillntiMl  to  intro- 
liiico  and  estalilish  that  Divine  system,  had  h«»en  snliseipiently 
'entrusted  to  the  malii^nant  ])o\vers  <d*  earth  ami  ol’  Indl,  for  its 
destruction  ;  tliat  the  tide  ol’  inlimte  henij^nity  which  had  once 
<i’t  in  upon  these  shores,  was  not  only  elihiiiic,  hnt  actually 
‘•trrcpinix  iwiv  with  it  eviU'v  thini^  the  e\ist(*nctj  of  which  ns  a 
mrans  of  melioration  eonld  !»;ratify  a  Ixmcvolent  observer,  wliile 
it  loft  heliind  a  ilreary  and  widely  extended  waste  ^-a  moral 
•riirsti  of  vast  expanse,  stai^nant,  noxion'^,  ami  slimy. 

Hut  the  extremity  of  his  astonishnnmt  wonhl  still  nunain  to 
he  excited,  at  tlie  discovery  that  tin*  most  (*xten«ively  fatal  and 
the  most  hitteriv  ay^i^ravated  of  all  the  cilamities  tint  had  ever 
fallen  np«>n  onr  nature,  had  lieen  iidlietod  hy  those  very  indivi- 
ilnds  of  the  race,  wlio  hadtmad<‘  the  hit^hest  pretensions  to  su¬ 
pernal  hcni'volence,  and  who,  as  if  to  mock  at  once  onr  hopes 
ofinelioration  ami  onr  eapacitv  of  snllerini^,  had  m  uh*  the  most 
elaiuorons  and  ex(rava«^.int  demands  on  onr  t^ratitiidi*,  lor  those 
xrv  nuMsnres  wliieh  had  eanscul  the  n(m(»st  intensity  ol  our  Wo. 
--Tor  ^^ho,  it  may  he  UNked,  are  the  men,  (hat  have  advanced 
the  hii^lji^st  clai  us  to  he  aeciuinted  (In*  heaven-ltilt(‘d  heiiet’iefors 
of  their  race,  the  v(*ry  delci^atcs  of  infinite  henit^niiy,  hut  those 
'‘.line  individuals  who  have  east  into  tin!  ciiji  <d  hum  in  sorrows 
the  most  hitter  of  its  inu^redients,  and  have  chained  the  luimHii  iiii- 
derstandiiii^  with  the  erind  hoinis  ol  spiritual  darkness? — tin*, 
'ery  men  tlial  should  have  heen  the  Inmiiiaries  ol  the  siirroiinil- 
in^  si’cin*,  the  shinin;;  flights  of  their  ai^^e,  l  isiii;^  upon  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  an  errlui^;  world,  witli  the  attractive  lustre  ol  Dethl#*hcnrs 
“lar;  but  who,  like  the  star  Wormwootl  of  the  Apocalypse,  have 
falleiMipoii  the  waters  and  fountains  ot  tin*  moral  world,  tnriiini^ 
them  into  hitlerness  and  death.  Pride,  and  lust,  and  covet- 
Ptisncss,  and  amhition,  have,  it  is  tine,  commilleil  their  devas- 
lations  upon  mankind,to  an  extent  proportioned  to  tin?  virulence 
2n(l  prevalence  of  lln*sc  jiassions  in  onr  nature;  but  all  their  atro- 
t‘dies  hav»*  heen  far  exceeded  hy  the  cold  blooded,  saiictimonioiis 
^aliivnity  of  Intolerance:  a  spirit  which  yet  lurks — or,  as  wc 
otti?lit  rather  to  say,  when  wc  look  around  at  Spain,  and  Poriti- 
Voi.  Vll.  N.S.  -2  II 
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^.il,  uml  Trance,  and  some  other  polished  states,  which  siil| 
stalks  abroad  o\\  the  earth  :  a  pestilence  whicli  indeed 
walked  in  darkiiesH^  hut  now  w  isteih  at  in»on  <lay. 

And  what  means  tin!  ineess.mt  strni:;i;jle  that  has  been  main- 
tainetl  iit  all  ai^es,  ai^ainst  Keeh‘siasiieal  Tower  r  Doiihlless 
the.  individtiiils  who  hive  el.iimed  that  power,  can  salisljctorilv 
display  the  y^mnmls  of  their  authority,  'riiey  have  not,  siirelv 
^etttnred  to  rest  their  title  to  the  exercise  of  so  awlnl  a  prero¬ 
gative,  upon  any  dispnt  il»le  premises,  atty  ohsettre  trailitioii,  any 
passai^es  of  eviMi  antiioritative  do(‘timents.  liable  to  repuifnani 
ronstruelions  ^  'I'hev  cannot  ha\e  inleired  it  from  aity  principle 
CMpahle  of  heini;  tiirmnl  au^aiiist  themselves.  'They  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  reeei>ed  the  hroa«l  seal  of  heaven,  aitlliori/.ina;  them 
to  etd'orce  its  decri'es  and  doi^mas,  and  challeni^inir  by  a  |\j1|  an^[ 
most  eommandini;  evidcnc<‘  the  faith  and  submission  of  all,  else 
iln‘\  tiever  would  havt*  ventured  to  etiforee  and  constrain,  hy  all 
lliose  harsli,  and  severe,  and  deadly  meastires  iltey  have  used, 
and  which  mitiisters  of  heaven  would  have  heeti  the  iintsi  reluc- 
latU  to  employ.  At  all  events,  these  |iretenders  to  Divine  aiillio- 
litN  ran  suieU  shew  some  st'al  upon  th(‘ir  instruclioits  — some 
plory  ahonl  their  own  countenances — which  shall  leave  no  room 
for  the  si  rnpnlons  to  donht,  and  which  shall  confouiid  the  scep¬ 
tical  hy  its  tnc'islihle  Uistic.  Iti  some  way  that  immediately 
appeals  to  every  conscience,  thev  tunst  withotit  doubt  he  able  to 
shew  tin' iinii^er  of  (h)d  iustitulinii;  thetn  to  the  hiij;li  olliee ;  ami 
at  any  lime  iln'V  can  obtain  toe  divine  attestation  to  their  cieilen- 
liiiU,  as  ti»e  vice*^<‘rt’nts  of  thi'  (iodhead. — 

Alas  !  then'  is  notliini;  of  all  (his.  ‘.\||  the  itidividnaU,  or  (he 
eomhinations  o\'  individtials,  that  have  restrained  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  h  ive  clainu'd  a  rij^ht.  hecuu^i'  they  possessed  the 
powa'f,  to  jU'rsecJite,  have  refused  to  aeknow  led*;;!'  in  tbeir  op¬ 
ponents  an  eipial  .md  similar  riij^ht.  .\inl  yet,  amoiii;  all  these 
there  has  never  appeari'd  any  one  sect  or  church  possessed  ot 
liiat  uddilional  sense,  whedier  of  a  phvsieui  or  ititelleettial  tu- 
lure,  liy  whiv'li  moral  truth  mii^ltt  he  necessarily  and  intuitively 
pereei\ed,  atid  hy  whidi  it  miijlit  be  pir^sible  to  deleriniae  the 
precise  dej:;n‘e^  ainl  cTiminality  of  tuental  error.  'I’he  men  "ho 
have  made  the  » laims,  and  the  men  who  have  res'sted  them, 
an;  all  ereiinres  formed  of  the  same  iliist,  htdotti^ini;  to  the 
same  sphere,  anil  i^ified  with  (he  same  senses  ;  not  one  |)os- 
M's>inii‘  an  ini  dlible  eomprehension  of  ttnivers.d  truth,  not 
one.  that  can  :;naraniee,  even  to  his  own  understanding,  pro- 
lei  lion  li  oni  the  wiles  and  wajpiitijs  of  error.  ’I’licre  is  iitdccd 
uolhinix  of  this  kind.  Ail  havi*  erred  ;  all  are  frail  ;  all  have  the 
saiuir  hriel  pas-^ac^c  to  the  ii^rave;  all  are  endowed  with  thalsaiH'^ 
moral  sense,  which  knows  no  appeal,  atid  can  admit  none  but  to 
the  C)iiiinon  Maker  and  (iovenior  of  mankind:  yet  in 
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and  vexatious  acconiance  they  l»ave  ileeiiieil  it  ri^^lit,  ulienever 
they  have  had  the  power, — at  least  their  e\il  passious  have  fouiul 
it  {jratiryin*^,  to  take  tlieir  turn  in  litis  service  of  the  b'vil  Spirit. 
Kori^ettini;  all  the  liinnility  tiie  littspel  teaches,  the  lenity  it  dis¬ 
play^'  towards  human  frailties,  tin*  jtatience  and  clemency  of  its 
founder,  though  he  jtossessetl  a  sense  of  moral  turpitude,  and  a 
discrimination  of  the  ^nilt  of  spectdative  error  infniilel)  retined  ; 
for^eltin^  the  veneration  dne  to  the  prerogative  of  l)c*ity  and 
the  sa(  red  functions  of  the  Supreme  Judjje,  they  have  impiously 
rushed  into  iiis  seat,  unhesitatingly  pronoun(*ed  his  d(‘cision,  and 
instantly  called  for  lire  from  heaven  ;  and  when  it  has  failed  to 
descend  at  tlieir  hiddint',  have  called  up  unhallowed  tiames 
from  heneath,  to  inflict  their  /10/7  vengeance  which  they  de(*med 
due  respectively  to  the  mental  and  the  moral  deliinpiency  of  the 
uidmjipy  victims  of  their  raij^e. 

It  has  appeared  too  abstract  and  diflicult  a  projiosition  to  he 
j  discovered  hy  the  generality  of  men,  that  could  any  party 
produce  the  most  unecpiivocal  testimony  to  (he  correct- 
ress  of  their  opinions,  it  would  not  thence  follow  that  the  o|>- 
posers  of  those  opinions  should  he  persecuted  for  dissentin*^, 
or  restrained  in  the  slii^htcst  decree  from  the  tree  exercise  of 
their  own  judgements,  in  selectin':^  any  opposiiiij  systt*m.  They 
have  forj;otten  that  the  ricjlit  to  persecute  is  not  conveyed  hy 
that  same  volume  that  imparts  accurate  and  pre<dsc  knowledge 
of  (Jod  and  his  salvation.  So  that,  supposing  we  had  infallibly 
ascertained  the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume,  we  should  not 
thereby  have  ucejuired  any  additional  ri^ht  to  coerce  a  fellow- 
inquirer,  or  prevent  tlie  free  exercise  ot  those  laenities,  for  the 
u<e  or  abuse  of  which  he  is  accoiintahh*  only  at  the  bar  of  Om¬ 
niscience.  'I'he  New  'I'esl ament  is  utterly  silent  on  these  three 
points  :  the  deijrecs  of'i^nilt  involved  in  speculative  error— the 
party  to  whom  the  supposed  ri^ht  ol  punishini'  it  is  deh'i^ateil 
— aiid  the  fact  of  such  a  delci^alion.  'Ihese  lliree  points, 
therefore,  must  hci-ome  the  matter  of  a  new  revt  lation,  before 
any  tlej^ree  of  restraint  upon  conscience,  hy  any  human  power, 
can  he  scriptnrally  justified. 

A  love  of  power,  an  impatience  of  contrailiction,  the  jilcasiire 
of  dictation,  the  ^iddy  and  unbounded  insolence  inspired  by 
riches,  and  secular  superiority,  are  the  halcfnl  principles  to 
"Inch  intolerance  is  indebted  lor  its  support.  And  these  prin- 
nples  acting  with  more  or  less  violence  in  men  of  dilFcrent  de¬ 
nominations,  while  the  acerbity  of  their  dispositions  was  only 
pirliallv  meliorated  hy  the  Ciospel,  have  led  most  into  the  er¬ 
ror,  thiu  with  power  in  their  hands,  and  reason  and  Scripture 
''Wpporting  their  opinions,  it  was  their  duty  to  comnel  confoi  - 
nfily.  That  those  |»rinciples,  in  union  witli  the  worldly  tiggran* 
tli?cnicTit  vvhieh  has  he  c  1  pre-eminently  the  aim  of  the  Homish 
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riniicn,  shovihi  licr  l^ieast  wilh  intoleianeq^  is  nolwou- 

I’iiTful  ;  but  th.il  nion  Si'lliii';  out  with  a  j)rolessoil  abjuration 
of  hor  |)riiici’,>b  s  a;i«l  her  taking  their  stand  solely  on 

the  Scripturi's,  am!  aiinim;  at  a  direct  iinitation  of  the  Saviour’s 
e\aTn[)!e, —  that  men  stH'kin:^  a  relormaiion  ol  the  spirit  a*;  well  as 
<if  the  doctrines  ol’  file  aueieul  c-’liin*cli,  slioiibl  tall  into  the  same 
nitulerance,  whib'  it  e\eiie^  our  wumler  and  our  rei^ret,  oui^ht  to  lie 
belli  up  as  a  heaeou  to  posterity.  In  lairness  th«‘n  let  it  be  ae- 
kno\vl(*di;i‘d,  that  tl»e  lh*()testanti«iin  ol‘  most  of  the  ret’oriners, 
was  little  les^  Tn  li  e  than  lilt*  l\)pery  tli(*y  aimeil  to  overthrow, 
whib*  ill  one  t)!  its  limdaineiUal  priueiples  ilieir  own  system  still 
needed  radical  reronn.  TiJev  miijlil  assert  lor  themselves  the 
ri^ht  of  private  t>r  individual  judifeiiient,  hut  they  ditl  not  allow 
that  rii^bt  to  th  •  t'xtent  (hat  impartial  justiee  reipiired.  The 
lelormi'rs  t’lom  Ibtpery,  the  iv'Tormers  from  lOpiscopacy,  llie  re¬ 
formers  from  Pit'd)) lerianism,  have  all  in  a  tt;reaier  or  less 
tle^ret*,  violated  the  saeretliu*''S  of  reiii^ious  iVet'dom.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  very  eoiisitlerahle  or  very  earnest  eflort  was 
inaile  durini;  tlie  proj;iess  tif  these  various  ndbrmations,  In 
asct  Plain  the  extent  of  the  ri^;h(s  of  coiiscitMiee,  or  to  maintain 
that  enlightened  reli:;i()us  liherty,  which  we  ie‘;ret  to  say  still 
needs  he  better  understood.  T'he  views  of  mankind  upon  thi>, 
as  upon  many  t:;raiid  and  importuiit  moral  jirinciples,  have  been 
only  very  gradually  eidij^hlem*il.  Habits  and  prejudices  in  olil 
established  slates,  yield  reluetuiitly  to  the  demands  of  reason 
and  justiee.  'i'lu*re  is  mncli  room  for  improvement  even  in 
the  midst  of  onr  own  boasted  li^hl  and  liherty,  partieularly  in 
the  superior  elrcles  of  ^oeieiy  ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  tliat  there  is  more 
ii;t*)!eraiu*i*  in  spirit  amoui::  them,  than  amentj^  the  inferior  class, 
'i’lie  source  of  all  this  evil,  is  the  uunatural  alliance  of  Church 
•and  Stall*,  and  the  temptation  to  sccuiarity  and  dictation  which 
tl;  it  ailianee  creates. 

Hut  it  may  l)e  askei'.  Is  there  then  to  be  no  State  religion' 
Uui^ht  not  the  kin^  to  choose  a  relii;ion  for  his  people,  aiulonslil 
m  1  that  reli:4;ion  to  receive  the  palronat^e  of  the  kin^  and  the 
slate,  I  r  at  lea''t,  ou:^!it  not  the  relivjioii  of  the  majoril)  to 
leeeise  the  lar::^»‘.st  sleare  <d  lavour  and  support  from  the  »;overn* 
ioi!U?  It  m;iy  be  replied,  tbat  since  each  indi\idual  owes  no 
d.e;^ree  of  duty  to  tin*  kiat^  and  the  government,  on  t be  score  of 
Ieli^iun,  it  is  m*nilest  iujo-iic(‘  on  tbeir  part  to  re(|uire  an). 
The  stat“  owes  every  suhj(*i-i  impartial  justici* ;  and  this  iiuparli* 
nlily  i*'  iulrini;ed,  >vti<*u  one  Ibrin  of  relii^iun  is  patronised  to  tli<^ 
exclnsimi  ul  all  (Mbei>,  tboui*b  diirerini;;,  at  least  many  of  tliein, 
in  m(‘re  lorms  iind  non -essentials.  Tlie  majority  can  have  in 
justiee  no  better  elaiin  to  tbe  favour  of  the  slate,  tlian  those  who 
arc  unfortuiulely  placed  in  ibc  minority ;  nor  can  they,  simply 
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.tiarruiuU  ol'  iheir  being  tlio  mujoiily,  uct|tiirc  ii  ilgbt  t;)  legis- 
IjU*  on  t!ui  subject  of’  religion  for  the  rest,  anil  to  legislate  tor 
ilitMCsolves  so  as  to  oppress  or  degraile  others.  In  all  questions 
juirely  civil  polity,  it  is  granted  (he  in.ijority  fairly  ought 
\o  legislate.  If  a  man  has  liberty  to  withdraw  from  such  a 
nheit  lie  iinds  himself  in  the  minority,  he  (Iilmi  enjoys  the  highest 
degree  of  freedom  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  state. 
When  a  luan  knows  the  form  of  government,  and  continues  under 
it  voluntarily,  he  is  hound  to  suhmission  : 

‘  rJf  T«7C»  OfXO\Q'/r.AiVXi 

Ihit  it  is  not  so  in  religious  matters.  Wo  owe  no  subjection  to 
our  civil  riders  in  this  respect,  hy  continuing  a  part  of  that  civil 
iociely  over  which  they  preside.  Religion  is  not  a  legitimate 
Mihject  of  seeular  legislation.  States  should  eousider  iiioii 
>un|dy  as  members  of  a  social  compact,  formed  solely  for  each 
otliiT  s  present  advantage.  It  has  been  said,  ‘  A  king  is  the 
•  father  of  Ins  people,  and  he  ought  to  exercise  a  father’s  audio- 
‘  rily  over  the  morals  and  religion  of  his  people.’  'riiere  is 
however  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  jnslily  this  analogy 
iu  its  a|)j)lieatii)n  to  religion.  A  king  is  not  the  father  of  his 
peojdc  for  tliis  purpose,  nor  can  he  he,  since,  in  regard  to  religions 
cor.ierns,  he  may  he  as  ignorant,  and  is  as  I’ullihle,  as  any  of  his 
pcojile.  lie  enjoys  no  spiritual  udvantag»‘s  which  are  denieil 
them,  and  he  has  received  no  authority  from  (jod  to  interfere  in 
my  way  with  religion.  As  a  father  let  him  administer  impartial 
justice,  and  this  will  require  hifii  at  once  to  lose  sight  of  all  the 
shades  and  complexions  ol  ndigious  o|iinioii. 

^Ve  are  happy  in  n'lnarking  that  the  question  of  religious 
liberty,  is  daily  receiving,  in  this  country,  fresh  accessions  of 
light.  Hut  we  do  not  conceive,  that  the  grand  principles  on 
which  universal  religious  liberty  ^should  Ixj  founded,  have  yol 
met  an  aihupiate  development.  \Vc  have  occasionally  seen  the 
question  ably  handled  in  reference  to  some  partienlar  ease,  or 
one  distinct  hearing.  Hut  we  iiave  seen  no  modern  pnhlication 
that  enters  broadly  into  the  diseiissioii  of  the  fundamental  jirin- 
fiples  upon  which  a  |>erfect  and  universal  religions  liluTty  should 
be  esiahlished.  We  have  long  wished  to  see  the  religious  rights' 
of  men  advocated  hy  some  person  of  an  enlightened  and  tem¬ 
perate  mind,  capable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  and  philosophic 
survey  of  all  the  lieaiiiigs  of  one  of  the  most  momeiitons  qties- 
tion.s  to  the  happiness  of  man  and  the  prosperity  of  states,  that 
'•ttb  ever  agitated. 

We  do  not  consider  the  jirescnt  publication  as  calculated  to 
supply  this  dcliciency,  tiiough  it  contains  many  valnahle  sug- 
ttcslions  on  the  grounds  of  religious  freedom,  and  manifests  corn- 
mnnlahle  fairness  in  condemning  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  Wr 
’pJote  the  following  passage  as  a  favourable  spccitncn  ot  the 
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A\iihor's  mitnntr  of  trciuini;  this  important  and  intfre>iifi«' 
<uhjcct. 

‘  The  reformers  (Vij^scntcd  from  almost  every  principle  of  thi 
('hurt-h  of  Home,  hut  this — the  right  of  persecution:  and  tliouuh 
Kutlicr  and  some  others  thought  it  rather  too  much  to  Sum  heretics 
all  agreed  that  they  should  he  restrained  and  pimishetl,  and,  in  short* 
that  it  was  belter  to  burn  than  to  tolerate  them.  I’he  Church  of 
Kngland  has  burnt  protestants  for  hercs\,  and  papists  tor  treason. 

'1  hr Cburchof  Scotland, and  the  London  ministers  in  the  Inter-regnum, 
dcrlarcd  their  utter  deteolatlon  and  abhorrence  of  the  error  of  toif. 
ration^  patronizing  and  promoting  all  other  errors,  heresies,  and  bla>- 
phemies  whatever,  under  the  abused  name  of  liberty  of  ctrnsciencc.” 
In  fine,  all  sects  and  parties  who  have  claimed  religious  liberty  for 

themselves,  have  no  less  earnestly  refused  it  to  their  antagonists.^ _ 

That  creatures  ought  to  serve  their  Creator,  is  a  principle  self-evidont 
and  incontrovertible;  and  if  they  do,  it  must  lie  according  to  the 
light  aftbrded  them,  from  whatever  source  that  may  be  derived.  This 
obligation  creates  a  right;  lor  surely  every  man  has  a  right  to  |>cr- 
ibrm  his  duty  to  (iod,  and  to  deny  this  is  to  dis|)ute  the  Divine 
Authority.  To  worship  God,  is  the  first  of  moral  duties:  and  there  is 
no  power  upon  earth  that  can  invalidate  or  supersede  it.  But  admit¬ 
ting  that  num  ought  to  worship  Ciod,  and  that  he  ought  t(»  worship  him 
according  to  the  light  aflbrdcd,  I  ihcnce  infer  his  right  to  religious 
liberty;  or,  in  the  strong  language  lately  employed  by  a  certain 

fiopular  society,  *•  tlint  every  man  in  every  age  and  in  every  country, 
lai  u  sacred  unalienable  right  to  worship  God  according  to  bis  con¬ 
science,  which  no  individual, or  governments,  or  legisi  itures  can, with¬ 
out  injustice  or  oppression,  dkeetly  or  indirectly  infringe:” — a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  recently  been  admitted  by  the  highest  names  in  thi)' 
counti  V,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical :  but  it  can  derive  no  authorit^ 
from  them:  it  is  troni  Heaven.*  pp.  J-3. 

The  grand  principh*s  of  religious  librrtv,  are  not,  however, 
stated  with  sunieieiit  peispieuity  ;  and  we  think  the  Author 
would  have  clone  well,  hud  litMUitered  moreftdly  into  the  grnumb 
•pon  which  he  lays  (he  elaitn  to  universal  lihertv  of  conscience. 
>Ve  shall  lay  hefon*  our  readers  a  hrir  f  detail  of  those  principles, 
which  yet  require  ;i  more  powerfid  ami  ]>hiloso))liic  elucidation. 
T  he  principle  upon  which  we  shotdtl  he  disposed  to  rest 

the  claim  to  lull  and  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  is,  (he  moral 
equality  of  all  men.  A  right  to  dietnte  and  enforce,  impik'^' 
oilluT  a  nutuial  or  a  conc«*de«l  superiority.  Hut  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  this  superiority  can  Ixdong  only  to  the  Creator; 
ami  it  is  an  arrogant  invasion  of  liis  prerogative,  to  assume 
the  right  ul  dicialinn.  ||e  who  admits  the  authoritative  inter¬ 
ference  of  a  fellow -iTPature  with  his  conscience,  allows  an  impious 
innovation  on  (he  rights  of  the  Heitv,  and  consents  to  rob  him 
of  that  intellectual  and  spiritual  duininion  which  is  peridiarly 
hi*  province. 

•  \Vc  believe  the  Quaker.',  taken  as  a  body,  arc  a  decided  excep¬ 
tion,  H. 
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A  neconil  principle  is,  onr  separate  an<l  imlividual  account- 
iIjUmicss,  wliicli  implies  a  siil))eclion  exclnsively  tn  one,  ami  that 
a  Miprome  aiitliority  ;  ami  this  corrolmratcH  oiir  pn^cediiii^  |)rin- 
I  cijde,  the  tno  al  otpiality  ot'  all  mankimi,  or  their  iiiiivcTsil  siih- 
I  jcctioii  to  the  same  common  principles  ol  iiioral  i^overmnent, 

I  jnd  their  eoiisecpient  independence  of  each  other.  'I'lie  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  inferior  authority  over  conscience,  or  a  restraint 
exereisi*d  over  it,  is  the  height  of  iiijnstice,  and  admits  neither 
i'\])lanation  nor  palliation.  Here,  an  infrini^ement  upon  liberty 
destroys  the  m»»ral  character  of  man,  ami  prminces  anarchy  it\ 
the  worst  sort  amonc:  the  works  of  (jod.  Tor  all  our  action^ 
are  :;ood  or  evil,  oidy  as  they  have,  or  as  they  have  not,  their 
ori'^in  in  lii»eriy  ol  clnnce. 

A  tfnvd  'rroiiml  on  vvliich  every  man  om^lit  to  he  allowed  re¬ 
ligious  lihcity,  is  the  natural  impossihility  of  controilini^  our 
coiivictioiis,  ami  tlie  consequent  nect‘ssity  of  leavim^  every  man, 
at  least  in  a  rehi;ious  view,  to  act  in  accordance  with  tho'*e  con- 
victiinis,  referriiii^  the  iinal  decision  to  the  only  lavvfid  jmlp^e  of 
the  heart.  We  are  far  from  asserting;  the  innocence  of  mental 
error;  nor  would  we  eomitenams*  tiie  notion  that  onr  vvislies  and 
nir  passions  have  no  intluemre  in  the  formation  of  onr  judj^e- 
ments.  'The  contrary  is  too  «*vident  to  l)(‘  denied.  Mnl  many 
convictions  are  forced  upon  ns  in  spile  of  onr  passions,  ami  in 
vi)ine  cases  conviction  is  produced  l>y  evidence,  whie!i  our  preju¬ 
dices,  onr  interests,  and  onr  vvisln^s,  in  v  iin  endeavour  to  resist. 
Who  sh  ill  determine  the  dei^rees  of  i^nilt  involved  in  corrupt 
and  prejudiced  jmli^eincnts ?  or  who  shall  pronounce  in  any 
i^iven  case,  wliellicr  a  man’s  convict  ions  are  i^cmiim*,  that  is,  free 
from  tlu‘ intloeiice  of  jiassion,  and  whetlier  he  oii^lit,  or  oiij^ht 
not,  to  act  njum  them  r  I'he  faculty  of  liiscriminatinij  in  all 
Mich  case^,  is  not  conceded  to  any  mm,  or  any  set  of  im*ii.  It 
i'lVolves  a  kiiowledi^e  of  some  of  the  most  profound  siu.ti'Is  of 
nature,  'i’he  intinile  Intellifl^encc  alone  can  establish  that  finely 
:;radnateii  scab*,  by  which  the  i^uill  of  mental  error  shall  he  as- 
rcKuined.  We  believe  it  therefore  impossible  to  interfere, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  with  conviction  on  reliijious  suh- 
jeets,  without  invadint;  the*  sacred  province  of  the  Deity,  ami 
coinii.ittinir  an  act  of  llai^rant  injustice  ai^ainst  a  fellow -man. 

A  fourth  principle  •*lionld  he  laid  in  llie  nature  and  reqiiire- 
nifiiis  of  reviMled  relii'ion.  It  is  wholly  a  personal  religion.  Its 
appeals  an;  all  directed  to  the  con'*’cieiit!e,  and  the  lieart,  ami  the 
Jiidi^eincnt  of  file  iudiridwtl.  Its  subjects  must  he  tciliiug.  It 
niust  product*  distinct  personal  conviction;  ami  upon  this  i^roiind 
it  enforces  the  duty  of  personal  oliedicnce.  It  ivlus  s,  in  the 
»nosl  explicit  terms,  those  acts  o!  religious  service,  which  have 
l>uman  anlhoi  ity  for  their  basis :  “  'I'lieh  fear  towards  me  is  tau|^hl 
“  by  the  precept  of  men.” — Is.  xxix.  I-I.  Aluch  has  been  said  of 
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the  iunfK  (*nr(i  ot  rorta'm  lininan  additions,  and  oTthp  (/^criir^  of 
tlioso  aj»)»rnd  to  liicsfrvi.  <*  of  tho  ( ’hiircli  oH  Mirist,  wliichliav# 
luM'ii  tfu)ii{^lit  advis.ddv'  l»v  (•(uiiiciU,  and  s >  ii(>i!s,  ami  l^i^islature§ 
'I'licy  nui\  iit*  irnuK'c:il  ami  diOiMil  as  nctff^  !mt  as  acts  of 

rclii^ion,  tin*y  cm  In*  ncitiua*  decent  nor  innocent.  Nvln!fi  they  »re 
enforced  us  a  jiari  of  /iiionc  aorshi])  l»y  the  “  Precept  of  Men.” 

‘  I!c  that  seaichelli  the  heart,’  r(*j«'ct>  that  /cor  which  is  taught 
hy  s\w\\  )»rec(»j»ts.  liSery  particle  of  hninan  addition  to  his  com- 
nraml.s,  wl»en  it  is  enforc(‘(l  as  a  part  of  woi ship,  is  an  impious 
(MicroacniiHMit  on  his  prerotc  '*1  pivsinnpttiou^  association  of 
what  is  imperfect,  with  what  is  Indy,  and  a  chMerioration  of  the 
rs''cniM‘  ol  (/iiristian  piety.  ’I’lnMo  is  only  t)ne  principle  upon 
which  acts  of  relii^ions  worship  can  he  adirmed  to  !)c  acccpl.iSle 
to  (»(mI;  that  is,  when  th(‘y  arc  accoriiant  with  his  will.  To 
])ro>c  that  they  arc  not  opposed  to  liis  will,  or  not  forlfnidcn  by 
it,  is  haae  trilliin,^,  ami  in  reality  pro\cs  nothin^-.  'I'he  will  ot' 
(iod  is  ''imply  ami  plainly  adiircs^etl  in  revelation  to  every  iiuli- 
yidiial.  'i  Ifis  lU'velation  theiaddre  implies  ami  eonlirms  iheri?lit 
uf  aciint^,  the  duty  of  actiii*;  ai^reeahly  to  conviction  ;  tint  is,  it 
implies  a  ily;la  to  perfect  r(‘li2:ions  liherty.  Wt*  transcribe  with 
pleasure  soim'  pertinent  rcnnrks  on  this  head,  from  the  third 
essay. 

‘  K elision  is  a  reasonable  service.  “  Come  now,  let  us  rCiisn?:  to- 
‘‘  ga  ther,  saith  the  Lord,’'  ic  the  language  in  which  Israel  was  ad¬ 
monished  hv  the  evangelical  prophet;  and  in  many  otlicr  instances,  we 
nnd  Jehovah  appealing  to  the  reasoning  powers  w  ith  which  he  has 
endm'd  mankind  :  “  Hear  now,  O  house  ot‘ Israel;  Is  not  inv  wav  equal? 
“  Are  I'.ot  your  ways  unequal  r” — Jesus  C'lirist  himself  appeals  to  tht 
candid  thscriniinalion  ofhi^  liearers  :  “Judge  not  according  to  llie  ap- 
pcarance,  hut  judge  righteous  judgment.”  .\iul  in  anotlier  instance  he 
thus  a^gnc^  with  the  most  unwoi  iliy  of  them,  “  Yxj  hy  pocrites,  ye  caa 
*•  discern  the  f..ce  of  the  sky  and  of  the  earth,  but  liuw  is  it  lhatyc 
“  do  not  liiscern  ihe  time  ?  Yea,  and  w  hy  even  ol’ yourselves  judge 
“  yc  not  what  is  right The  prophets  referred  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony  as  the  sanction  ;  our  Lord  appeals  both  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets  tor  his  nulhority:  “  Scarcli  the  scriptures,  forinlhcrave 
“  think  yo  h  ive  eti  rnal  life,  and  tlicy  are  they  wliich  testify  of  me.” 

‘  'riie  great  .\postlo  of  the  Gentiles  e.xhorts  Cliristians  to  •*  prove 
all  tilings;’*  on  which  tlie  illustrious  .Milton  thus  descants;  “  St.  Pfltil 
judged  that  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  examine  and  prove  all  things, 
was  no  dangei  to  our  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.  How  shall  wc 
prove  all  things,  which  includes  nil  opinions  at  least  founded  on 
Scripture,  unless  we  not  only  tolerate  them,  but  patiently  heat  them, 
and  seriiHi'*!)  read  them  ?  Is  it  a  fair  course  lor  one  to  assert  truth, 
by  arrogating  to  hiinscll  the  only  freedom  of  speech,  and  stopping  the 
mouths  of  olluMs  ccpially  gifted?  T'liis  is  the  direct  way  to  oriug  in 
that  papistical  implicit  faith  whicli  we  all  disclaim.”*  Indeed,  nothing 

'  .^^ilton’s  I’robC  Morks,  hy  Simmons,  Vol.  IV.  p.  'AiS. 
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cin  be  more  abhorrent  to  the  creed  of  Protestanu,  than  implicit  faith 
jod  traditional  religion :  therefore,  in  another  Epistle,  St.  Paul,  like 
hii  Divine  Master,  appeals  to  the  understanding  of  his  renders : 
^  Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding. — I  speak  as  unto  wise 
men,  judge  ye  what  1  say.”  St.  John  also  exhorts  Christians  not  to 
believe  every  spirit  or  every  teacher  that  should  come  among  them ; 
but  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  dod.”  In  perfect  accord- 
mcewith  this  advice,  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian,  St  Luke,  com¬ 
mends  not  those  Christians  which  received  the  truth  without  inquiry, 
but  those  who  carefully  examined  the  evidences  with  which  it  was 
iccompanied.  “  These  (the  Bereans)  were  more  noble  than  those  of 
Thessalonica,  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  to  sec  if 
these  things  were  so,’*  that  is,  to  see  whether  the  Apostles  were  justi- 
bed  in  this  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  sacred  Scri|>iure 
then  extant.*  pp.  38 — K). 

Ill  addition  to  these  general  and  fiindainental  btMriiigs  of  the 
Sjand  qut'stion,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  political  impolicy 
ol  restraining  religious  liberty  ably  stated,  and  fortified,  as  it 
wight  be,  by  an  appeal  to  iniiumerahle  liiiereMing  facts  in  the 
bhtury  «>f  modern  Kurope.  Some  valuable  remarks  upon  this 
lo[)ic,  may  be  found  in  a  Sermon  by  Mr.  Worsley,  lately  re¬ 
newed  by  us.^ 

There  would  still  remaiu  one  |Miiiit  in  wbieli  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty  should  1k»  viewed,  in  onler  to  remove  the  real 
(IT  pretended  fears  of  civil  rulers.  There  is  no  cry  more  coin- 
iDou  among  the  temporixiiig  and  the  interested,  than  the  dangiT 
tu  be  apprehended  to  the  State  hy  the  {lerfect  equali/atioii  of  re¬ 
ligious  sects  and  parties.  We  conceive,  however,  that  no  fear 
(111  be  more  unfounded.  It  clearly  rests  with  States  to  make  all 
llieir  subjects  tlieir  uttaclied  friends,  by  avoiding  religious  par- 
liaiities,  and  scrupulously  guarding  the  constitution  against  ec¬ 
clesiastical  interference.  \V»‘  wish  to  sec  this  point  mort*  fully 
discussed,  for  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  practicability 
(if  Uie  full  exercise  of  religious  liberty  by  every  subject,  without 
interfering  with  the  civil  coiistilutious,  or  weakoiiiiig  any  of  the 
iKinds  of  the  social  (‘ompact.  Indeed,  we  might  rather  say, 
those  bonds  would  In*  drawn  still  closes',  and  secure  the  atlec- 
tions  of  a  greater  iiumlier,  to  the  enlightened  principles  of  Uiat 
tfovernmciit  in  which  all  are  eipially  Iree,  equally  lavoured,  and 
tnighl  he  e(|ually  happy.  We  feci  perlectly  assured,  that  if 
JJovernors  in  nil  countries  would  confine  tlieir  attention  to  the 
I'gitimate  objects  audciids  of  civil  legislation,  and  leave  religion 
t^'  take  its  own  course,  giving  it  Hiiiiction  only  in  a  moral  point 
<>f  view,  thev  would  have  much  less  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
disanectioii  of  any  particular  class  of  their  subjects,  flut  it  is 
'^lieii  goveriinuMilH  advance  beyond  tlieir  province,  :ind  invade 

•  Sec  Eclec.  Rev,  for  Feb.  1817. 
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the  s.\cred  riglits  o\  conscience,  that  disaHW'tion  is  ireneratH  •  I  ^ 
and  tli«sc*nt  is  the  painful  predicament  into  which  the  conscientioih  ' 
and  inde|)endent  mind  is  thrown,  not  voluntarily,  but  by  U»e 
unjust  and  unnecessary  interference  of  civil  rulers.  ^  ^ 

And  such  reli£:io\!s  lilierty  may,  we  think,  he  advocated,  j  ' 

without  necessarily  implyini;  a  predilection  fur  any  particular  j  ^ 

form  of  civil  cjoverninent,  but  initfht  exist  under  all  forms.  The  1  ‘ 

Dissenters  are  about  as  much  dividerl  upon  the  tpiestion  of  the  \  ’ 

best  mode  of  government,  us  most  of  tluar  fellow  countrymen.  )  ‘ 

J' ranee,  under  Napoleon,  wa^  assuredly  a  more  absolute  ino-  ' 

nun  hy  than  it  is  now,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  enjoyed  l  H 

a  far  i;reater  decree  of  reli^^ious  liberty  than  at  present.  Indeerl,  | 

it  is  well  worthy  ot  observation,  that  though  he  w  as  one  of  the  I  ^ 

most  tyrannieal  ol  monarchs,  he  always  shewed  himself  the  I 
unvaried  friend  ol  toleration.  He  was  too  able  a  statesman  not 
to  see  its  political  bearinij.  Americ.i  is  a  republic  ;  and  there  the  i 
most  iinliinited  religious  liberty  is  foiiml  to  be  q\iite  compatihle 
with  the  interest  ot  the  state.  Oiir  own  Government,  which  we  ^ 

readily  admit  is  a  mixture  of  what  is  ^ood  in  all  others,  is,  we  , 

trust,  daily  learninp^  to  eipiali/.e  reliixious  denominations,  and 
will  one  day  be  convineetl  of  the  iinris^hteousness  of  sup|H)rting 
oi»e  sect  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  ^ 

Mr.  Williams  merits  our  thanks  lor  having  performed  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  service  in  the  cause  of  relit^ion  and  of  humanity. 
Though  his  essays  are  not  distin^uishetl  by  much  depth  of 
thout;ht,  or  by  ^reat  philosophic  acuteness  of  tliscussion,  they 
display  considerable  indi'pendence  of  mind  combined  with  a  su¬ 
preme  deferenee  to  the  sacred  authority  of  Scri|>ture.  He  has 
not  withheld  his  censuro  from  every  class  of  Christians  who 
hav(»  been  guilty  ot  the  tieinous  crime  of  intoleraiuv.  He  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  biijot  to  any  party..  He  states  bis  own  broad 
prineiple  of  univeis.d  relij^ions  liberty  with  manly  fimness;  e\- 
ceptinj?  in  the  ease  of  (be  Homan  Catliolies,  whose  claims  he 
denies  ;  and  eannot  a^linit  the  propriety  of  their  emaiieipation 
under  existiiii;*  eireiimsianees. 

It  appears  to  ns  that  the  Author  has  erred  at  (be  outset  of  his 
subj«Tt.  At  p.  !,  be  says,  ‘  Of  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ innitif^ 

‘  relicfious  libeily,  tbuii^li  one  of  the  most  important,  lias  been 
‘  one  of  the  last  to  be  umlerstood  and  acted  upon.*  Me  must 
make  an  objection  to  referrinij  religious  lilierty  to  revelation,  bo- 
cause  it  is  munitesdy  otie  of  the  natural  and  ixialieiiable  rii^bts  ot 
man.  It  belonijs  to  our  constitution;  and  ti*e  eliief  prineiplt> 
upon  wbicb  it  is  claimed,  existed  anleeeilently  to  revealed  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  <lo  exist  wherever  man  is,  wlielber  posswed  ol 
revelation,  or  not.  Hclit'ious  liberty  means  precisely  one  modi- 
li('ation  ot  natural  lib«  rty,  and  it  bad  its  ori^iu  at  the  crcutimi  ot 
man.  It  was  conicried  by  (bat  bund  wbicli  formeil  and  endowctl 
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the  human  constitution.  It  is  essential  to  the  moral  eliaraeter  of 
man,  as  we  have  already  shown,  and  therefore,  did  not  require, 
jDil  is  independent  of,  revelation.  We  admit,  indeed,  and  have 
bi'fore  stated,  that  the  Scriptures  universally  recognise  it.  lint 
we  can  with  no  more  propriety  call  it  a  doctrine  of  revelation, 
than  we  could  call  consciousness,  or  memory,  or  natural  liberty, 
i  doctrine  of  revelation.  By  doctrines  of  revelation,  we  must 
always  mean  sentiments  or  truths  which  derive  their  authority 
entirely  or  mainly  from  Divine  communication. 

On  the  fluty  of  inquiry  into  the  evidences  of  revelation,  we 
(juote  with  pleasure  the  following  passage. 

*  It  is  a  great  mistake  of  many  persons  to  suppose  that  they  are 
believers  in  Christianity,  because  they  have  had  no  doubts:  igno- 
nnee  alone  presumes  on  the  truth  fif  principle  without  inquiry,  and 
it  is  a  maxim  equally  just  with  respect  to  the  evidences  as  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  ot  religion,  that  he  has  no  faith  who  never  doubted.” 

The  first  subject  of  inquiry  in  religion  shoulil  always  respect  its 
evidences ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  neither  in  our  natural 
nor  popular  catechisms  is  there  a  single  ques:ion  and  answer  upon  the 
subject.  When  such  inquiries,  therefore,  are  proposed  by  the  enemies 
of  religion,  the  mind  is  startled,  and  the  deist  triumphs  in  finding 
the  untaught  professor  has  no  reasons  for  his  faith.  It  is  true,  that 
there  are  some  arguments  for  Christianity,  which  reouire  learning  and 
leisure  to  discuss;  but  there  are  others,  derived  from  the  holy  ten¬ 
dency  of  its  doctrines  and  its  moral  principles,  which  are  level  to  the 
netnest  capacity  ;  and  sceptics  find  it  more  difficult  to  answer  the 
humble  Christian,  who  cun  testify  the  efficacy  of  religion  upon  his 
heart  and  conduct,  than  all  the  arguments  of  its  more  learned  advo¬ 
cates.*  p.  41. 

The  ‘  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Into¬ 
lerance,’  which  comprises  nearly  half  the  volume,  is  hy  far  the 
most  vahiahle  and  interesting  part  of  the  work.  It  exhihiu 
a  comprehensive  and  tolerahly  fair  view  of  the  iiiiluence  and 
♦‘\teiU  of  a  spirit  of  iiitoh‘raiic«',  from  the  time  of  (’oiistantine, 
»lown  to  the  persecution  of  the  rrciicli  Protestants.  In  so  brief 
a  sketch,  the  Author  was  necessarily  compelled  tii  he  super¬ 
ficial,  ami  to  pass  hy  various  important  facts;  he  has  however 
selwUnl  many,  chiefly  from  the  history  of  our  own  cjuntry,  and 
iVoin  lliose  of  Prance  and  America,  which  are  highly  interesting, 
)*nd  which  do  credit  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  informa¬ 
tion.  We  can  wiili  pleasure  recommend  the  volume  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  not 
leisure  for  wider  research,  or  more  profound  argumentation. 


Aur.  XV.  SKLKCT  LITEKARY  INFORMATION. 

(ientlemrn  and  Publishers  vcho  have  xvorks  in  the  press^  mil  oblif^t 
ike  Conductors  of  the  Kclfxtic  Rfview,  bu  scnditifr  Information 
(po't  jHiidJ  of  ike  subject  y  extent,  and  proba  Me  price  of  such  xsorkt ; 
xxhich  thei^  watf  depend  upon  being  cwnmunicated  to  the  Public,  it 


consutcnt  with  its  Plan. 

Mr.  CuiiiiniMi  io  |ii<‘|iariiig  a 
frt'fion  tif  lh«‘  “  Kf>u!v»>,  Uiv  nr. 

Moral  an«l  tl.”  of 

hain  ;  nit  rcvi^Mil  (>y  Iniu  a  Irw  ycaik 
finer. 

Mr.  W  lliatn  N<-hii(i.iiii  his  in  the 
|in  >s.  to  Im,  |i(il>1ish<  (1  Ml  (»ne 
iiiliiiiir,  a  uork  r«ttitli«(,  a  Ti  ilnite  of 
Sy lopatliy ,  addrr^MNl  lo  Miainitrs. 

'I'hr  IIr\.  W.  Sill  ih,  author  of  a 
Sv'trm  of  rr..ye*,  has  ni  tlw  |U‘S>,  a 
Six  Wia  Course  of  l*r.iyrrs,  for  the 
VOM*  of  fauiihr^. 

liiafi'is  du)'*  will  i>t- pubtisiM  d,  iiiS^o. 
The  llaiiDony  of  Seriptun*;  ui  an  at> 
tenip?  to  |l■('o|)^dr  xanoiis  prl^^a^t’s 
apparent !y  roiiti.i  nrtory  :  lly  the  lait: 
HiV.  Aiidiew  Fulhr. 

Pn  iwrin^  for  piibliiMtion,  a  Tr.ios'a- 
tioii  of  the  U’orks  of  Vtrii  I,  partly  ori¬ 
ginal,  aini  p.iitiv  altertd  tioin  l)ryd<  n 
and  Pitt:  t>y  Jvdni  King 

111  the  prefk,  aiul  s|He.idy  "ill  ho 
piiblisht  d.  Oihii,  a  Po<  in  :  By  the  Hisht 
llonoiirahir  Sir  W.  t  ii  iniiiiiond,  'i  Ins 
Poi  III,  whu'h  IS  eoiiiii  ct^d  witii  llie 
in'>>|  iiitere.-tini;  er.i  of  the  Noithein 
Mythology,  n  fc-rs  priririp.illv  to  the 
origin  ni  tiie  (lotliie  einpiit*  ;  "Inch  the 
anthui,  .iv.-ril'iig  himsrlf  ot  tin*  pri\ik',.e 
of  the  and  olT«  i  ng  hoidi  s  MOiie 

prohahU  coiiii'Ctnres,  Mipp«>».  n  to  have 
h,*eii  foiniih  d  •»)  Pliar'iaee^. 

A  lew  eopiefc  of  l)r.  II.«h  s’>  New  ,\nn- 
ly«.i»  of  1  hroiioh'gv,  III  ihiei  \o«uiitt>, 
or  lour  hooks,  ipiailo,  remain  to  be  dis- 
pos«sl  i>f  ..t  I  h<‘  sub«eripl  ion  pne<  o>  f'X 
guineas.  The  to st  Vuhinie  o*  th.si.i- 
luablework  eonl.nns  an  Kspl.ni.itioo  of 
the  New  S\-ti-iii  ol  (’liionologN ,  iiero* 
diicvil  tin  reni  ,  to  wliieh  .rie  added,  I. 
The  Kh'iio  iits  ol  1  e»  IiiiumI  Cloonology  , 
ami  The  l‘*‘i  riients  of  S.icred  fti  ojjia- 
phy,  illuslr.itisl  anh  «  \  eopp*  r-ph.tes. 
'rilC  V  ('•Mid  vol'iiie  ,  eoiis.st  i  g  of  |\\(» 
biX>k>,t!.o  h  hirger 'than  (he  fust  r«duni<‘, 
contains  a  Chiuiioh>gica!  iiistoiy  ol  the 
i)U\  I'cstHin'  iit,  Apoi  iyph.i,  and  .N*  w 

lestaiii  nl,  and  ol  the  "hole  rang*  id 


Prophecy,  i*niiiediat«  iy  translated  h'lOi 
the  Or  ^iiiat  Seriptmek.  |V  third  nj. 
liitiK*  coiraiiif  a  Chronological  tl  ttory 
of  the  Assyrians,  Ifahyloni.'inii,  Mit!.*, 

Ih  rsiana,  l.yd'aii-,  Ki;\ ptlaiis,  ire.  ad¬ 
justed  toSacied  ('hroiiulogy  thruu^liwut; 
.'Hid  also  .d  copious  ainl  giihral  luJrx 
to  the  whoh;  work. 

Ill  a  few  days  will  In<  published,  a  nra 
edition  of  .Mr.  (Jeorge  Dyer’s  Ksf3>*>  oii 
the  laigbah  (aMistitniioii. 

The  second  MdJllK*  of  an  liilriMliM'- 
lion  to  Kiitoiiiolocy,  oi  F.leninits of  tile 
Natural  llistoiy  of  liisei'ts,  by  the 
Kev.  W.  Kilby.  M.A.  F.LS.  aod  W. 
Speiiec,  l'><p  F.  I..S.  is  nearly  ready 
pdblu'aiion.  About  one  halt  u.  tliu  rot. 
isoecnpnd  with  the  hi>tuiy  ul  socieiits 
<tf  liiMets,  including  a  full  uecountof  the 
iiiMinieia  and  economy  of  aiitf,  aasf", 
hees,  itc.  the  remainder  is  dcfolnu  t» 
l(  tters  (Ml  the  noises,  niotioiif,  hybenia* 
tioii,  and  instinct  of  iiiseets;  ou  iu- 
minous  iiisfcts ;  and  on  their  tniaht  nf 
(iefi-ndiiig  theiii'tlves  from  their  ene- 

lilies. 

.'sjMedr.y  will  b'  ptiblislnd,  a  nes  mI 
of  (iiihh  riiiitit'al  l.tliii  l.alxl.*  f(d  thc 
(irnweis  and  hollies  of  Surgeons,  .\|k>- 
tlniMiies  >itid  (dieiiiists.  A  pestil  aiai 
iiiorlar  will  be  i(  present t d  ill. load 
within  a  handsoiin*  lionh  r.  1‘he  labr!* 
will  l>e  .accordiiiK  to  the  l.it»*iit  «J  lion 
of  the  Phai inaeopieia  lanninn nsif,  ar- 
I  aiig(  d  III  aiph.iin  t  eai  or<i(  r,  r iid  printed 
on  V  ariou*  eoloiiri  d  p.ipcis. 

I.it  HI.  F.dward  Cha|ipeli  will  publiih 
early  III  ir  xt  iiioidh,  a  Nair.ilire  of  a 
V»>ya4e  to  Hudson's  Bay,  contaniinj.' 
some  ac(  oiint  ol  the  north-.a'-t  co.i*t  of 
.Amei'ca,  and  tin  t rdn  s  iiihutiuing  lh*l 
leiiiote  iCgioii,  III  an  octa»o  trolwiiK, 
il!u«tr.(t(  (1  by  pl.in 

.Sir  Win.  Ad.iins  hi»s  In  the  prc'*, 
luqiiiiy  into  the  C.ois.  s  (»f  the 
F.iilure  ot  the  t>|teia  ions  (d  cxtrati'i'J 
and  depressing  tlie  Cataiact,  and  tlx 
Description  ol  an  improved  .Strict  Of 
Opt  ratioi.s. 
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Miss  t.  Speuce  Is  priuliiif:,  in  an  oc- 
•aro  %olunir,  Letters  fiom  the  North 
^ghlAMils,  »dUrthft«nJ  to  Misa  J.  Porter. 

Dr.  Coute  ha»  iu  th**  press,  the  His- 
itofv  ot*  F.urope,  from  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  ill  lS0'2toth«  Peace  of  Paris  in 
Hr  L3(  tor  mi  rite  a  stveiith  volume  of  the 
I  lli'tory  of  .Modern  Lurope. 

I  Ttie  Kev.  II.  my  Kutur  h;is  in  the 
prr^s,  a  Key  to  the  Oltl  Te>t.iiiieiit, 
puiiitn^  mit  the  peison«,  events,  Xc. 
that  Sere  ll)(urati\c  of  Christ  uimI  his 
Cuurcii. 

\  .Scries  of  Pastoral  l.etters  on  N»»n- 
cuuloriinty,  from  a  Dissentiin;  Minisler 
I  la  »  Youth  ill  hts  Couj^rcKatiou,  will 
Urrtly  appear  in  a  diiodee.uio  \oiume. 

i'lcpar  iu^  for  publication,  a  rreall'C 
on  Piotesiant  NimconWin  ty,  in  one 
r  Jumr  (H'tavo. 

.M.  I'lieiiard’s  ^rcati^e  on  theUeiieral 
Principles  of  Cticiiiicai  Analysis,  trans* 
btinl  into  t'n^lisli,  w  rtii  plates,  and  ad* 
diti'iiiN  friHii  his  F.h  rirents  ot  Che  mistry, 
i«  printiiij;  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Mr.  Ciiiffiths,  author  of  the  Sons  of 
St.  David,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  tint 
rbauipioii  of  Lii^iaiMi,  an  liistorical 
nuirce,  liiuirtled  on  iaets  that  oer’urrcd 
III  th  ■  14th  century. 

Mr.  J.  Kohert^ni  in  printing,  an  Ex¬ 
ample  Book  on  the  Use  of  Maps,  <*on- 
Uiuiiig  probleiiih  and  exercises  to  Ire 
stHkedand  tilled  up  by  titiidcnts  in  gi'u* 
ciaptiy. 

A  new  t'dition,  entirely  n*modell»?il,  of 
l)r.  ritoinsou's  .System  of  Ciieinistry, 
ii*  priming  in  four  itctavn  vuIuiiich. 

J  he  Viear  of  Wakelichl.  with  a  Series 
ot'de^icns  hy  How  landsuu,  ii.  printing  in 
ruyal  octavo. 

S^HH^dily  will  be  published,  in  one 
volniite,  octavo,  the  Colonlev,  and 
’Hr  Present  American  Kevoiut.on  :  By 
M.  tie  Pradt,  lormeriy  Archbishop  of 
.M.i!.ih  s. 

Ill  few  weeks  will  be  published,  Pic* 
tiiies«»f  War,  from  antheniic  narratives, 
»'th  Hetleeti«>ns  on  the  Practice  ot  Na- 
iioiial  lloctildres,  partly  original,  but 
‘‘hiifly  extracted  from  eminent  writers. 
By  Irenicus.  in  one  vol.  tcap  octavo, 
hr  the  press,  and  will  I  e  published  in 


June,  or  early  in  July,  a  History  of 
Whitby,  with  a  statistical  survey  of  the 
vicinity  to  the  distance  of  twenty*llee 
miles.  By  the  Rev.  George  Yviung  ; 
With  the  aHsstani'eof  some  papers  left 
by'  the  late  Mr.  R  Winter,  aud  some 
iiiateiials  fiiiinshi'rl  hy  Mr.  John  Brnl. 
This  work  is  comprised  in  four  Books. 
'Hie  fir  t  contains  a  Gcutnl  lli'tory  ol 
the  i;orth*tast  part  of  Yorkshire,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  ancient  history  of  that  d  t- 
tnet ;  and  here  some  importaii'  parti¬ 
culars,  niniotiicd,  or  inipviftcily  uiith  r- 
storwl,  hy  the  grtatir  part  of  iiiodcrn 
historians,  are  produced  au<l  elucidaU-rl. 
Th«-  M'Conil  Borrk  uives  the  h  story  of 
.Slrr oncshalh  p>r  Wh.lhy)  Abbey,  With 
a  view  of  the  Kcelesiastical  li'storv'  of 
the  rlistriet  ;  and  exhibits  a  rietalled 
areonnt  ot  the  monastic  eslahlisliint*nt« 
at  Wliithy  itiKl  in  its  iieighbourhu«id,  and 
of  tire  lives,  |>o«-«>sii.Nis,  employments, 
&<'.  of  the  monks  and  nuns.  The  tlord 
Book  eiiteii  very  fully  into  the  history 
i»f  the  Town  uiid  Pori  ol  Whitby,  from 
the  f.iilii  St  .recount  to  the  preteot  time». 
The  fourth  Book  contains  a  Statistical 
Survey  of  the  district,  arranged  under 
variouH  heruK,  »uch  as.  Topography. 
Antiipiiiies,  MnuTalogy,  Agr. culture, 
.Manuf.  ctiir  s,  Biogr.iphy,  Manners  aivl 
CusioniN,  &r'.  The  volume  will  couUin 
a  largi*  pn  portion  of  original  matter, 
enpeeiaSly  in  the  Ecclesias'ical  History, 
and  ill  tire  riepaitnient  of  .Antiq  iitie*, 
where  many  interesting  «uhj«‘cts,  h'lherio 
iitipu!ili«ht  d,  will  be  brought  lo  light* 
It  Will  lit*  eiiihillikhod  with  nuiAarori« 
rngraving«,  including  a  Map  of  the 
rlistrir  t,  laid  rluwii  from  actual  survey. 
An  Ap|)en<iix,  consisting  principally  cd 
oiiginal  doi'iiiiients,  will  be  addorj.— 
'I'hrr  work  is  publishing  hy  subrrcription, 
chiefly  for  the  btiielil  of  .Mr.  Winter** 
widow  and  children  ;  and  though  it  ^nl 
extenrl  to  more  than  IM)  pages,  octavo, 
yi't  owing  to  the  great  numbar  of  the 
Mihscriimrs,  the  price  will  be  only  |A** 
demy,  II.  Is.  royal.  The  iinpreision 
consists  of  lOOl)  copies,  about  8*X)  of 
whi.h  are  already  subscriber!  for,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whule  of  tlie  royal  copies. 
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BloCSAl'H  Y. 

.Meiaoifs  of  the  L  Ic  and  Wrilliigs  of 
Rt-v.  Claudius  Buehaiian,  D.  1>.  la'e 
-provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
In  Bengal.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh 


Pearson,  .M.A.  of  St.John's  Collefe,  Ox- 
lorn.  With  a  Pcalrau  ol  Dr.  Buehanun, 
and  Sketches  of  four  of  th«*  Syrr<»n 
Churches  in  Travancore.’’  2  vols.  8vo. 
II.  Is. 
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KDt’CATION. 

Pulilic  Pilucation  ;  con'»is;inir  of  thr»*e 
Tract**,  O'pi  from  llu*  Elinbur|th 
Kc\ievr,  ti*e  Classical  jHUrnal,  an*l  the 
I'aiiiphleti-ci  ;  lo;;rtluT  u iih  the  IViVnce 
of  Public  Si  hooU.  P.y  the  late  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

A  Systi  ni  of  Cropraphy,  for  the  nsc 
of  schools  and  prixate  stnili-nty,  on  a 
in  w  and  ea«y  plan;  in  which  the  Knro- 
|H‘ail  boundaries  are  stattd,  as  s«  I'led  by 
the  treaty  of  Pniis  and  con;;i(ss  nf 
Vientia ;  with  an  account  of  the  solar 
system,  and  a  v.nirty  of  problems  to  be 
loU'd  by  the  tcrrcstri.Tl  .and  ^•^^•sfial 
(riobes.  lly 'I'homas  1‘win;:,  te.ieber  of 
iMifrIisb,  (jeo^iapli),  and  llistoiy,  in 
Kdiiibur^ih,  and  authoi  ul  Pi  incipU  >  of 
Klocution,  the  r.iiKii  sb  l.t  Ul  n«  I ,  A  . 
I?iin*.  4^.  6d.  Imiind  ;  nr  w ilb  nnie  nio|'s, 
drawn  for  the  wmrk,  6s  6d, 

A  new  fleneral  Atlas,  rontaininc  dis¬ 
tinct  maps  of  all  th(  piincipal  stut(‘.> 
and  kinedoiiis  throughout  the  world,  in 
w h  ch  the  I’urop*  in lMiundaries,as sr  tll<  d 
by  the  trea'y  of  Paris  and  congress  of 
Vienna,  are  accuintely  delineated.  By 
Thomas  Kwing,  K.dnihnrgh,  Ib  yal  4lu. 
18.S.  half-lK»und — full  eolouied  ‘21  <. 

The  Hist<»ry  of  Ponie,fiom  the  huildiup 
of  the  City  to  tin-  d.  ath  of  ('(Histamine  ; 
in  a  series  of  essays,  accompanied  with 
rtflcctions  ami  histoi  ical  (pirstioii'^ :  be¬ 
ing  the  second  Volume  of  Stndits  in 
History*  By  'Ihuiuas  Moiell.  1'2mo. 
5s.  btmrds— 5s.  bd.  ImiuuiI.  Ilhistruttd 
by  a  map. 

An  abr  dged  History  of  Mnglaiid  ;  dc- 
signmi  pritu'ipully  for  the  use  <»f  ('aiholic 
seminaries.  By  Will.am  Frcdeiic  .My- 
bus,  of  Bornhnm  House  Academy, 
C'aisbnlton.  I‘2mo.  5s.  6d.  boniMi. 

The  Ciramm.'itical  Bt  m«  mbrancei  ;  n 
fboit  Imt  compreht  nsive  English  (i ram- 
mar  for  the  use  of  young  students  In 
ffemral:  'I'o  whleh  are  added,  Gto- 
gi  aphii  al  Pronuncint ion  ,  or,  an  attempt 
to  gix'e  the  pioniircianon  of  difhciili 
II  imrs  of  placi  %,  doiin  stie  and  foreign  ; 
and  (  ingua  'l  erhnica  ;  or,  terms  p«  en- 
li.ir  to  the  aits  and  sc  « iici  s,  flsr.  By 
tie  amlior  of  (  .r.bmpy  Sinipldied,  (a 
m '»  Explaiia’ory  Pronunneing  English 
l»i.'tM»nary,  price  6s.  ihI.)  INinted  nni- 
foimly  with  the  anlhor’.s  dictiun.iry, 
and  as  a  si  ijm  I  and  <  uirpan  on  to  it. 
'2.<‘.  6d.  halt'lHuind. 

niMORY. 

The  Hisloiy  of  the  I’niv*  rsity  of 
r.d  nborgh,  cn  r  fly  Ciunpihd  tiom  on- 
c  u.al  pajH'r  an<l  r»  minis.  By  .Mtxandei 
liowi  r.  *41  sols.  6\o.  24s. 


Researches  concerning  tfie  Uwi,  T^f- 
ology,  lA*arning.  Couimerc*,  kc.  of 
ancient  and  modtrn  India.  ByQ.  Cru. 
fnrd,  E*q.  2  vols.  8vo.  18*.  board!*. 

MEDICINE. 

Ohst  rv.itions  on  the  llnrve'an  DvKtiinf 
(  f  flit  Circiilationof  the  BIoihI,  in  rrplv 
to  I  hose  lately  adduced  by  flrnrc*’  Krrr, 

I  sq.  P»y  A.  Kwmg,  M.D.  Menil*rr  of 
the  Royal  Physical  Soc  cty,  bdiaiiurch 
I ^mo.  6-.  boaids. 

A  Pbysiologii  al  System  nt  Nosoloty; 
w  ith  a  con ected  and  simplified  iiomfR- 
cl.iture.  IVsigued  as*  ^  pmctical  sqnI^ 
to  students;  a  ttxt*lH>ok  for  I*  ciuirrt; 
and  an  {it  ndix  tt>  systems  of  i.aturr. 
llinstiated  by  a  |»r*  limm.iiy  dissrrt  ition, 
and  I  nniihi-.;  comnn  nt.  By  John  Memhi 
(••kkI,  I'.K.S.  .Mem.  Am.  Ph  I.  Sik*.  and 
F*[.  S.  of  Pbiiadcl(ihia.  8xt».  1 6s. 

mi.scfllaneou.s. 

'Fbe  Pbiloltig'cal  and  niogr.iphiril 
Wtirks  of  ('Imiles  Bmlcr,  Esq.  of  En- 
ctilns  Inn.  Coin|iiising  lloiin  Hiblica— 
History  of  the  Ocrnt.'imc  Empire — 
Hoiir  Juridit  a*  Snbseciva*— Lives  of 
Eminent  Persons — H'stoiy  of  the  Con¬ 
fess  on  $  td  Faith,  and  of  the  Church  uf 
France,  ainl  vuiious  Essays.  5  vol.^.  8va 
31.  lOs.  hoartls 

'Fhe  White  C’tdt.ige  :  a  Tale.  l2a»o. 
7s.  btiartls. 

I.u  Vtrite  snr  PAngleterie  par  un 
Franco  s,  on  Refutation  de  I'ffnvr.'ige de 
Pillet  et  d’autres  sui  I'Anch  terie.  •  'oh. 
8vo.  1 6s.  scw’erl. 

Antibihl  on,  or  the  Pu{iai  Toc»in;  No. 

1  .  romaining  News  Ironi  Rome  and 
Polanti  ;  with  aeoireet  ctqiv  and  tran^■ 
lalion  of  the  present  Pop«**s  Bull  against 
Bible  Soculiis,  and  notes  by  Scrutator. 
Puce  4d. 

Ogl«  «,  Dniican,  and  ('ochran’s  Cats* 
li>gne,  for  1817;  ttintaining  an  exton 
sive  Collection  of  Engl  sh  and  FofO'g* 
ri.tsiogy;  French  and  English  8»rOK)n', 
Diicntal  ami  Jewish  L'teratnre ;  Clas¬ 
sics;  and  Miscellanrons  B'K»ks  ill  various 
laingiiagrs,  octaxe.  4'.  6ti. 

.AlgthiiX  tif  the  Hiinlus,  with  Ardh- 
iiietic  and  Meusnr.>l ion ;  rransl.itrd  front 
the  Sanscrit.  By  II.  T  (2o*ehrooke,  Fsq 
4to.  31.  3«. 

POETVV. 

hUial,  ard  other  ptiitious  of  3  Pus*’* 
entill»“d  **  'I  he  Caiiibiiad  ;  to  which '* 
addetl  f»ry^diiafliej,  C’arm»n  \«»ato- 
riuin,  in  (jrerk  Hrxanietcis,  Af- 
P.  Hayley,  F.5q.  t>t  MrrttHi  Colltg* « 
ford. 
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Tl»r  ;  (tr,  ^purzhviin  Lilita* 

tratiil ;  a  piM'Ui  til  t«o  paitk.  iuui»cjp 
$n>.  ('•<  txviiiU. 

The  Dower  of  Spring,  with  other 
Pm  not.  Hy  the  author  ot  the  l^arndiste 
of  Citiiietlc!*.  leap.  8vo.  7s. 

MORAI.  PllltOSOrilY. 

A  iM  w  t  (iiti«>ii  ttf  I’.ssays,  Morn?,  Toll- 
tical,  aiai  l.iteraiy:  an  iii«|uiiy  run. 
rfriiiii?  Iiiiiiiaii  uii<i«'r*>t:ni«liiiir ;  a  <iis. 
mtatiuii  till  the  p.is.ioiis;  an  i'ltpiiiv 
c>.iH*t‘rnin''  the  priiiciph*'*  of  iiioials; 
•lid  the  ii.Tlor.T  tiistory  of  rdigitm.  liy 
Divid  Hume,  '2  Vols.  IS'. 

N  A  \  I  Cat  ION. 

All  Kssay  on  the  Vaiiatitai  of  the 
Coiiip.iSk;  siituviiig  how  far  it  is  in- 
lliiriireil  hy  a  chaii;;e  in  the  (lirei  tiou  of 
llie  Ship*k  Meatl.  witli  an  expo'itioii  of 
the  dancers  arising  to  navicators  from 
•titalloA'ii^  tor  tins  t*lian^(>  in  the  vari¬ 
ation  :  Ir.ttr'iM'i set]  willi  inactieal  oh- 
trrvaiioiis  and  itiiiark'.  By  \\’illia*n 
Ba  n,  .Masti-r,  Hoyal  Navy.  8vo.  with 
(’hart.  lis. 

MM  I  ical  economy. 

O  i  llie  I'riiieiples  of  Politi'c.al  EcoiV)- 
niy,ainl  I’.Txation.  By  David  Ricardo, 
E'fj  8vo,  Ids. 

Ine  I’a.wphfeticr,  No.  XVIII.  eoii- 
taiinnc  : 

1.  A  Viiidit'atioii  ot  the  P<diiical 
C'tfilnol  of  (general  .Savaiv,  Duke  of 
Panico.  Written  liy  Miinself.  jOrigi- 
nd,  .Old  lians!at<d  exeliisively  for  the 
Pam  jdiK  Iter.] 

-•  1’he  Siiui  ce  »»f  the  I’vil ;  addressed 
tjllv*  (ji’tetl  Parliarmnl  anti  the  I*tO- 
ple  tif  Gieat  Britain,  on  the  le.'gue 
fiTuietl  h*  tueeii  the  liish  Ijy  S«  p:*rati.-tU 
•ixlHie  Ill'll  Bniiian  Catluilic  Bishops, 
ou  ilie  oil  a'lire  of  Kiiiaiicipation.  By 
Aii^!u  |ldttio..s.  '<)i  ginal.  J 

3.  Retorin  w.thoul  lunuvation.  liy 

J.  Synitnon',  f*’.s<|. 

■4.  The  Nat  Miial  Dt  hl  in  its  True 
Coh.iit'.  By  Wuli.Kii  Trend,  PNtj. 

<>.  A  l/ttcr  to  Li>rd  Sitiiiionth  on 
Puaiic  fhai'e  l.ieensing.  By  J.  1.  Barbr  r 
Beaumont,  E-n.  F..A  S.  ^ 

6.  (Ml  tlieSt  tie  ot  ttie  Country  in  De- 
•-•niher,  IbU).  By  .Tir  Jolni  bir.ciair, 
B  irt. 

“.  Sidtenieiits  re«'P'Ctmc  Hie  Hast  Iii- 
dia  Cotli-;:e.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Maltfins. 

8-  Sjncfh  of  Pascoe  Grenlell,  Rm|. 
^l*P.  on  tne.SinkiDC  Fund. 

9.  Plan  of  M  Reform  in  Parliament. 
E'ejMihliahctl,  with  ob'crYalioii*,  by  S:r 
Ftiilip  Fra.JCis,  K.  B. 


10.  Practieal  Ohacrvaliont  on  tha 
.Management  of  ihe  Poor.  By  the  Ret. 
Tiionnis  Jee.  [Original.] 

11.  On  Natitmal  Piejndices.  By  John 
Burrows,  K.s.|.  lOnguiat.)  (is.  ul. 

.Siieiehol  the  Rt.  Hun.  George  Can¬ 
ning  on  Sir  M.  \V.  RidUy’s  .Mutnm  lor 
riHlneiiic  the  Nnmb.  i  of  the  Lords  of  Ihe 
Adnnr.iliy.  b\o.  '2a. 

.Manuscript,  Venn  tic  St.  Hekne, 
iFuiie  luani^re  ineoiinue.  8\i».  7s.  (mI. 

A  rianslaiiun  of  the  S:.  Helena  Mainip 
script,  8\o.  7s.  (id. 

Letters  oil  some  of  the  Events  of  the 
Rcvciutionaiy  War.  8vo. 

Til  tOLOCY. 

Part  I.  of  a  Polyglotl  Bible,  to  bt* 
r'oinpleletl  in  live  Puna,  fuiiiniif  one 
liaiidsoint'  V'ulnine  in  quarto.  II.  li. 
sewerl.  PatU  II.  and  V.  are  in  great 
torwartlneaw.  A  ProafN-otus,  coniiistiiig 
of  ihiiiy-two  p:iges,i»  delivered  gratia. 

I  he  ijiue  Work  la  beautifully  printed 
in  iiniform  pocket  Volumes,  Part  1. 
(coritHiiiing  tNe  Peiitatencli)  Hebrew,  dt.; 

K.nghfth,  As.  6d. i  Greek,  (is.;  Latin, 
As.  6J.  ;  or,  cither  two  iulei leaved,  Het». 
and  Eng.  l'2ii.  6d. ;  Heb.  and  Gr.  14s.; 
Hell,  and  Lit.  Ws.  6d.  ;  Gr.  and  Eng. 
lUs.  hd.  ;  Gr.  and  l.At.  lUf.  (id.;  Lai 
and  Eng.  9s. 

Female  Scripture  Hlogiaphy  ;  includ¬ 
ing  uii  Essay  on  what  Chnstitoity  has 
done  tor  Women.  By  Francis  Augustus 
Cox,  A..M.  2  vols.  3vo.  ll.  4s.  boards. 

Tile  'Frue  Test  of  Keligioii  iu  the  .Soul ; 
or,  Piaeiieal  Christianity  considered. 
By  the  Rev.  Ch*  .Simeon,  M.A.  Fclltiw  of 
King*!!  ('ollegi-,  ('aiiihridge.  Is. 

A  new  edition  of  Bisliop  Jeremy 
'I'.rylorN  l.ilx'riy  of  Prophe(*ying,  witn 
its  just  Limits  ami  'I’emprrs.  lu  tins 
erlition  the  l.oge  addition  made  to  the 
work  by  I'i'hop  Tuyini  in  its  last 
(ditions,  called  **  I’lie  .Analiaplisis  Ar* 
guiiients  Answered,”  is  printed  as  an 
.\p|iemlix.  8 VO.  Uf.s  6tl.  b(»ards. 

Chiistian  Cmty  DtMtrinally  and  His¬ 
torically  CoiisidertNl.  in  Eight  Sermoa*, 
preached  lielore  the  Cnirersity  of  its- 
t.ird,  in  the  year  1818,  at  the  L-etura 
founded  hy  the  lute  Kev.  John  Baiiiptou, 
Canon  of  Salixhuiy.  By  John  Huiin* 
Si>iy,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ilanbury,  .StafEird- 
shirr*,  ami  Minister  of  (.’brist  Church, 
Hirmmghani.  8io.  lOs.  6<i.  boards. 

A  .Seiin  Ml  prcaehr  rl  at  St.  Mary**, 
Oxford,  on  Thursday,  March  6,  1817, 
before  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  A.  Park,  the  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Bnrroiigh,  ainl  before  the  Utrvi'i- 
s.lv,  at  Lr  nl  Assize*.  By  John  Djaisou, 
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M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  OUlege.  8v»*, 
1».  C<l. 

A  Dt  ftnrt;  of  the  Wevleyan  M»*tho«li»f 
Mintimn  ill  the  \V«tit  Indies;  iitrludiii!; 
a  refiitatHiii  f»t  the  rhaige^  in  Mr. 
Marryut’ii  iMiiipliU  t.entilltd  **  Thon^lits 
<iO  the  AIhiIii  oh  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
kc.**  and  in  other  pnblicati  n<i ;  with 
F.icts  and  .\iie>'doies  illustrative  ot  ilio 
moral  tute  of  th  ■  v'av.s,  and  of  the 
op«  ralioii  of  uiiAoions.  }»y  Kirhard 
Walton,  one  »*t  the  See  ret  arms  to  ihe 
Cinniniiii  t*  hn  iht*  in:«nu;:eiiM-nt  of  the 
Wiskvan  Mtlhudiit  Miomoiiv.  39.  6il. 

'Tlie  K«  ir.oiKTt.  or  K«*view  of  I‘iovi- 
d^iitM  .Meic.«  A c.  Hy  Ali(|uis  Se¬ 
cond  edition,  .‘>*1. 

'Tim*  Village  Ob>ervi;t ,  or  an  atti  iiipt 
to  prove  that  |ioor  people  may  be  happy  ; 
rontaioliig  nnei-dote*  and  remarks  on 
parwiinK  ti'inics,  fiom  pt-rsonil  ohHt-rva- 
lion.  Uy  the  Author  of  the  Ketruspei  t. 
1 81110.  K.  6>l.  half-lionnd. 

'The  Dut  y  and  A•lv;«nta|;e^  ot  Chureli 
Memliert.  By  ti  e  Ki  v.  Sannit  I  liackctt. 
Idiiiu.  8d. 

I'be  Duty  of  Cimtentiiu  nt  under  pre- 
»v‘Ut  Cirrumstances ;  aSeniKii  pi'c.trhid 
at  St.  .lotiu's  i  lia|H.'l,  Binluml  Kou,  on 
Suudaysy  .Mar«  h  )^|  7.  By 

Daniel  NViImhi,  M.A.  Miinfttr  of  tbe 
above  di.i|M  I.  Ih.  od. 

Dwetiiiiaa,  or  S«  Iret  Passta^os  from 
the  Wuikt  of  Juim  Oatg,  D.  D-  l>y 
Arthur  Voiiiu;,  F.sq  F.K.S.  Lditor  of 
lianteiiana.  1‘iaio. 

Sermons,  exti  acted  from  the  larctnrcs 
of  Bp.  Purlco^,  and  iiitemled  fur  the 
a  rot  tiir  yooiiger  clervv,  and  fur  faun* 


lies,  being  cli’eHy  adapted  to  tKegoriy.,, 
ol  MTveral  Suudayt  in  the  year,  gv 
'Thomas  Biker,  M..\.  Hector  of  Sianmer. 
cnm-Palmr  r,  in  the  county  of  Suitrx 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Rl.  Haii. 
the  Earl  of  Chichester.  8vo.  9v  bnat4v 

A  Second  I-.ay  Sermon ;  addressed  to 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  on  the 
existing  disTiea>es  and  diacoiiteutk.  By 
S.  'T.  C  oleridge,  Ksq.  5s.  sewetl. 

A  Reply  to  certain  Observations  on  ihr 
K.imptoii  I^ctnies  for  1815,  CHitaianl 
m  the  British  Critic  for  Dec.  1816  «ad 
Jan.  1317,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Head  of  s 
College.  By  Reginald  licbfr,  A.M. 

'Tlw  Inlioilnciory  Diseiairse,  by  Ibr 
Rev.  'J'hoin.is  S<*alrs,of  WoUerlumpton; 
and  the  Charge,  by  the  Ri  r.  John 
Styles,  D. D.  of  Brighton;  deliverH  ou 
Wednesday  March  19,  1817,  at  the  or* 
dmiition  of  the  Kev.  Ridgeway  William 
Newland,  Hanley,  Staff iidb hire.  biu. 
Is.  ti-.l. 

TOfOGSAPIIY  and  iRAVeiS, 

The  lly the,  Sandgate,  and  rulkcstiKie 
Qtiide:  containing  an  account  of  thair 
ancient  and  present  state,  and  a  riescrip* 
of  the  principal  olijects  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  in  the  neighlKiurliood.  To  which 
is  subjoined  a  brief  history  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  with  a  view  of  Sandgate,  and  a 
vignette  of  llythe  church,  fcap.  bvo. 

61I.  hds. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Briton’s  Voyaz" 
to  Pitcairn’s  Island.  By  Lieut.  Sbilli- 
beer,  K.  M.  with  sixteen  etching’*  by  the 
Author,  from  drawings  on  the  >poL  jvi'. 
Ss.  od.  iKiards. 


